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«JUST A SONG AT TWILIGHT” 


s« When the lights are low, 
And the flickering shadows 


Softly come and go.”? 


r | \NHE happiest hours of life are those spent in the home, in easy enjoyment 
of pleasing melodies. No need for husband, wife, or children to go to 
clubs, theatres, or other places of amusement when home is made bright 

and attractive by 


THE EDISON PHONOGRAPH 


In the long evenings by the fireside, on the porch, or in the summer camp it 
talks, laughs, or sings at your pleasure. It renders band, orchestra, or instrumental 
solos ; quartettes, duets, or vocal solos; sacred, classical, sentimental, or ragtime 
music; grand or comic opera; minstrel or vaudeville skits with equal facility. 


What other automatic entertainer affords such variety, such 
quality, at so little cost? 

Hear the improved Edison Phonograph at your nearest 
dealer’s and you will understand why thousands are now buying it, 
who were once prejudiced against any form of “ talking machine.” 


Write for free booklet «¢ Home Entertainments with the Edison Phonograph,”’ 
and name of nearest dealer. 


National Phonograph Co., 37 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. Phe el 
31 Union Square, New York 304 Wabash Ave., Chicago 0 Es, 
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I teach young men and 
women the art of writing trade- 
pulling advertising—so that ad- 
vertisers will pay from $25.00 
to $100.00 a week to secure 
their services. 

My System of Correspond- 
ence Instruction has done more 
to ac vane low-salaried wage 
earners than all other advertising 
courses or institutions combined. 

This is to-day so thoroughly 
understood in advertising and 
publishing circles that Powell 
graduates are eagerly sought 
in every state. 

They are employed by the 
largest advertising agencies, 
which is about the highest trib- 
ute that can be paid any 
teacher. 

More’ than one agent has 
specified in his want ads that 
only a Powell graduate was 
wanted. 

As’ further the 


widespread demand for really 


showing 


competent ad writers, as well as 
the lack of faith in correspond- 
ence instruction other than the 
Powell System, the following 
extract from a letter from the 
Interstate School of Correspond- 
ence, which is affliated with the 
Northwestern University, will 
prove timely : 


FTE ae Ag eo 


~WhatICanDo | 
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Mr. F. R. Beygrau, advertising manager of the cof- 
fee house of Charles Biele, 276 Broadway, New York, a 
Powell student, says: “Knowing you always take a 
personal interest in the welfare of your students I feel 
it will please you to know that your instruction has 

nm of inestimable value to me. I have written a 
great many ads since completing your course, and 
every one has brought results.” 

Mr. Herbert G. Currie, of Savannah, Ga., had grave 
doubts when he enrolled, owing to the previous failure 
of another advertising tutor. To-day he cannot say 
too much for the? Powell System.” 








When writin, to advertisers, please mention SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 


“We frequently receive inquiries for courses 
in advertisement writing, which we cannot 
supply. We are familiar with the instruction 
offered by several schools of advertising, but 
do not feel that we can honestly recommend 
them. We may be able to direct’ a good 
many students to you.” 

There has never been in the 
history of correspondence in- 
struction any parallel to the al- 
most unanimous endorsement of 
my skill and System, and any 
young man or woman who de- 
sires advancement should care- 
fully investigate the benefits .I 


am constantly conferring. 


The Powell System is practi- 
cal, actual experience, and is 
minus mere theory and technical 
detail that has -no real part in 
correspondence instruction. 


As Mr.A. Jacobsen, a Powell 
student of 4925 Calumet Ave., 
Chicago, says, after ineffectual 
attempts with other ad schools : 


“‘It certainly lends zest to the lessons to have 
them come in the way you send them. Other 
teachers have sent them to me in such shape 
that it took hours to make out what the poorly 
written mimeograph tried to tell. No question 
about your way! Pay dirt sticks out all over.”” 

If you are interested in my 
splendid System of training, and 
wish to read my fine Prospectus 
and "Net Results" telling all 
about possibilities, simply ad- 
dress me 


GEORGE H. POWELL, 


75 Metropolitan Annex, New York 
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B. M.. BOWER’S 


“Chip, of the Flying U” 


HIS tale is so thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the living, 

breathing West, that the reader is likely to imagine that he 
himself is cantering over the grassy plains and imbibing the 
pure air of the prairie 
in company with Chip, 
Weary, Happy Jack and 
the other cowboys of 
the Flying U_ ranch. 
The story is a comedy, 
but there are dramatic 
touches in it that will 
hold the reader breath- 
less. Pathos and humor 
are adroitly commingled 
and the author seems to 
be as adept at portray- 
ing one as the other. 
The ‘‘Little Doctor” 
makes a_ very lovable 
heroine, and one doesn't 
blame Chip in the least 
for falling in love with 
her. The book review- 
er’s task would be a 
pleasant one if all his 


work had to do with 
such wholesome and delightful stories as ‘‘Chip of the Flying U.” 


If this book doesn’t immediately take rank as one of the best 
sellers we shall lose faith in the discrimination of the American 
reading public. Beautifully illustrated in colors by Mr. Charles M. 
Russell, the greatest painter of cowboy life in America. 


PRICE, $1.25 


Sent postpaid by the Publishers upon receipt of price 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers, New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 
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Closing-Out Sale 


OF THE 


_ World’s Best Music 


The few remaining sets—now offered at a greatly reduced price—are positively 
the last of the World’s Best Music. The publishers believe that it is now suf- 
ficiently well known to be sold by agents at the full price, hence arrangements have 
been made to begin the subscription canvass at once. The popularity of this work 
has exceeded that of any similar publication ever printed, either in this country or 
Europe. Fifty thousand music-loving Americans own and love it. If you 
have long been intending to buy do not miss this final opportunity. 


CONTENTS 


The World’s Best Music contains 
over 2000 pages of sheet music which 
would cost, if purchased one piece at a 
time, more than $200. There are 300 in- 
strumental selections by the greatest 
composers—Wagner, Liszt, Paderewski, 
Sullivan, Mozart, Handel, Chopin, 
Strauss, Gounod, DeKoven, etc. These 
include popular and operatic melodies, 
dances, marches, classic and roman- 
tic piano music, etc. The vocal section 
contains 300 best old and new songs, 
duets, trios and quartetts. 

The Library consists of eight beauti- 
fully bound volumes that open flat at 
the piano; almost sheet music size, yet 
light and easy to handle. Besides the 
music it contains hundreds of biogra- 
phies of musicians, with portraits and 
many handsome chromatic art plates 
in many colors. It is the most com- 

lete collection of musical masterpieces 
inexistence. In its preparation twent 
editors, such as Victor Herbert, Regi- 
nald DeKoven, Louis R. Dressler, 
Fanny Morris Smith, etc., have as- 

sisted. 400 great composers are represented by 
their best, but not necessarily their most difficult works. It also 
contains over 100 new and copyright selections by American composers. 










2,200 PAGES 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE 


‘ During the past season a few sets have accumulated in our stock room in a slightly 
damaged condition; not enough to impair their real value, but sufficiently to prevent 
their shipment as perfect stock at the regular prices. Rather than rebind such a 
small lot we have decided to close them out at about what they would be worth 
to us with the covers torn off—and on small monthly payments. If the accom- Ss © 
panying coupon is mailed promptly you will be in time to secure one of Ss ae Kage 
Wet ot 







these sets. Those bound in cloth we offer at $16.50 (regular price $48), and A oti tales 

those in half leather at $19.50 (regular price $56). These sets are practically m4 roy at Mt wo 

as good as new. Here and there a binding may be slightly rubbed, but S576 fe thy 

there are no torn pages and the defects are scarcely noticeable. © oe Kt AN ’ 
cH PP wh tio “ae Fi 
q” of 


FOR FIVE DAYS No printed description of this 
_™ superb library will be as con- 
bee | as a personal examination of the books themselves. 
7 _. Therefore, we wish to send youa set for five days’ inspec- 
tion, charges prepaid. If, for any reason it fails to give satisfaction, you may 
return it at our expense. No deposit is required, you incur no risk or expense, 
and are under no obligation to purchase unless thoroughly satisfied. This 
shows our confidence in the work. 


The University Society, Inc., 78 Fifth Ave., New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 
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Don’t fail to read ««A CHAT WITH YOU’? in this issue. 
You’ll find it interesting. 


TheP opular Magazine 


FOR JUNE 


The very gratifying increase in THe Poputar Macazine’s circulation 
during the past few months indicates that many of our readers have 
been so good as to tell their friends about it. To them we wish to 
extend our thanks. 





A GREAT BASEBALL 
NOVELETTE 


entitled “The Game and the Lady” 
will appear in the June issue. The hero 
is a college man, and you cannot fail to 
be interested in his experiences both 
on and off ‘‘the diamond,” whether 
you are an admirer of the national game 
ornot. The author is CHARLES KROTH 
Moser, whose work is well known 
to our readers. 





“THE MALEFACTOR” 


E. Puittips OppeNHEIM’s latest and 
greatest story, is now running serially 
in THE POPULAR MAGAZINE. Don't 
fail to read it. Other serials are “A 
Plunge Into the Unknown,” by Rich- 
ARD Marsh, and “At the Court of the 
Maharaja,” by Louis Tracy, author 
of ‘‘Karl Grier” and ‘‘The Wings of 
the Morning.” All are intensely inter- 
esting. 





SHORT STORIES GALORE 


“The Editor and the Diplomat,” (the first of a new series of York Norroy 
stories,) by GEoRGE BrRonson-Howarp; “Young Blood,” a splendid racing story, || 
by ALLAN TayLor; “The Third Degree,” by W. B. M. Frercuson; “Across the 
Window Ledge,” by T. Jenkins Hains; “The Land Shark,” by B. M. Bower; 
“The Portrait of a Princess,” (a Faraday Bobbs story,) by Louis JOSEPH VANCE; 
“Holtschneider’s Sacrifice,” by Wittiam H. Eaper; “The Oscar Oscaro- 
vitch,” by Frank RIcHARDSON; “The Clown and the Catacombs,” by Puiuip C. 
Stanton; “The Spoiling of a Philistine,” by CHARLES Carey; “The Scale of 
a Snake,” by Scott CampseLt, and “Sir Hugh,” by Heapon Hit. 


The June Poputar Macazine will be for sale on all news stands 
May oth. Single copies 10 cents. Yearly subscription $1.20. 


STREET & SMITH, 79-89 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 




















When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH’S MAGAZINE. 
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§$ 12383222 


A MONTH 


WRITING EXPERT 
SHORTHAND 


Waco, Texas, Jan. 6.1906. i - 
?  BUCOESS HIS is the work of a gradu 


. OES ate of the correspondence 
Sa oe. course of THE SUCCESS 
Gentlemen--The busi. | SHORTHAND SCHOOL—the 
neas handled in my office school conducted by the most 
in Nov. 1905, amounted successful shorthind  report- 
to $1,282, x» follows: ers and graduating expert 
Salary as official stenog- J writers. Mr. Lord is but one 
a 1 of the successful graduates. 
sit ea ° Hundreds of successful court 
het % v. te aoe reporters. private secretaries 
_— ad 7.00 and legal and commercial 
stenographers throughout the 
United States, Canada and 
Mexico have received their 
ability throngh this expert in- 
struction. YOU CAN DO AS WELL, 
Pind rea specifications, Weare expert court report- 
and mise. work gslabseit ke 25 ers, doing a business of $100,000 
a year writing shorthand. We 
Yours truly, ss $1,282.00 will teach you the same prac- 
J. A. LORD. tical shorthand we use in our 
business. Beginners 
are taught correct shorthand from the start. Stenog- 
raphers are perfected for expert work. Write today 
for free catalogue and copy of guaranty. Address 


SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 


Suite 246, 79 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 














LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Success 
| ae 


Melia 


"Toons is no reason why you should not be more 





successful in the future if you are willing to learn 

the things that are necessary to meet the present 

day demands. There is a market for your work in the 

advertising field—we offer an opportunity for you to 
get into a broader path—a more successful future. 

Our course in advertising by correspondence has the 

commendation and confidence of the most successful and 

t advertising men in this and foreign countries. 








SALARY $20 to $35 A WEEK 
SPECIAL EMPLOYMENT CONTRACT 


Work is refined, secluded, and education; it is not 
difficult to learn. Any woman possessing a com- 
mon school education can easily master it. Send 
for free booklet ; tells how and gives proof. 

127 Baldwin Bldg., 


National Proofreaders’ Ass’n, tzoute\oria wa 


The Quickest Road to 
S0 N : FAME AND FORTUNE 
Do you know that Your song 
may be worth 
W R | T | N G Thousands of Dollars 
Send us your poems to-day 
We compose music and ar- 


<—__) age compositions. 
HAYES IUSIC CO., 23 Star Building, CHICAGO 








STUDY Largest Law School In 
Correspondence instru tion 









LAW inthe World "tists 


Prepares for the bar of any state. Improved 
method of instruction, eceibtatte ae Text-Rook, 
Lecture and Case Book methods. Approved by 
the bench and bar. Three Courses: College, 
Post-Graduate and Business Law. Uniform rate 
of tuition. Write today for Catalogue. 

Chicago Correspondence School of Law 

eaper BIock, Chicago 


WHY NOT LEA 
? SIGN PAINTI 


Show Card Writing or Lettering 
Only field not overworked. Separate courses. Ours is the 
only practical, thorough and personal instruction. We 
teach by mail and guarantee success. Easyterms. Write 
for large, interesting FREE catalogue. 
The Detrvit School of Lettering, Dept. 22, Detroit, Mich. 


“Oldest and largest School of its kind.” 

















it will help you to earn from $25.00 to $100.00 per 
week. A common school education is sufficient. 

With our help you can increase your income as did 
J.C. Leeming, to-day advertising manager for Crutcher 
& Starks, Louisville, Ky., at $30.00 per week—a year 
ago a discouraged failure in a line in which competition 
was a than he. 

. C. Combs, President of the Germo Mfg. 
o.: “says: “I have applied enough Page-Davis in- 
structions so far to boost our sales to $500.00 a day.” 

A. Armstrong, a country school teacher, se- 
cunt ‘the ‘splendid position of Advertising Manager with 
the great McCarthy Dry Goods Co., at more than 
— his former pay as a teacher. 

2 Westover, Mr. Jas. A. Fisk, Mr. C. C. 
Braend e, Mr. C. V. R. Fullenwider—these and hun- 
dreds—yes, thousands of others, left ordinary clerk- 
ships and stepped into advertising positions at double 
and treble their former salaries. 

PAGE-DAVIS men are the level-headed type 
that do not hesitate to prepare for advancement —_,-” 
when all the evidence points to this 
being the one road to success. a Nc) 

We will prepare youby correspond- |“ 
ence thoroughly and practically for Po Aor 
the best business in the world. dha 

Write for our large new & your Prospectus. 
prospectus. It will be sent <* 
to = FREE. “ BS NAME.......-.---- 

your name Se Apnnnds: co oo 
and pe Pg and ‘ ¥ seams 
send this cou- DP” ATV... ccccceneensceesenees 





§ Dept. 629, 90 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
r Ofice 1 Dent. 629, 150 Nassau St., NEW YORK 


oA Eithe 











When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 
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A TREASURE FOR WOMEN 


There are many thousands of women to-day who are suffering from nervous- 
ness, backache, headache and other ills which make their lives utterly miserable. 
The cause of the suffering generally springs from something very simple, but the 
effects may be very serious unless prompt attention is given to the derangement. 

Every woman can quickly and surely relieve her sufferings by availing herself of 
the friend she has in 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 


These wonderful pills, so easy and pleasant to take, have gained for themselves 
many thousands of friends by their quick action and the prompt relief they afford. 
Experience and practice has proved that no medicine equals Beecham’s Pills for 
dispelling those painful and distressing symptoms from which so many women 
suffer, and the effectual manner in which they 


EASE MANY BURDENS 


In Boxes With Full Directions, 10c and 25c 














Book Bargains 


rice. 

py The Hidden Hand, by Mrs. earas 2). E. N. Southworth.. gets. 
c42. Beulah, by Augusta . Evan: et 
67. Rossmoyne, by “The Duchess id of 
96. Darkness and Daylight, by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes 
097. Lady pape or, The Eari’s Heir, by Charles Garvice poo at ZT cts. 
98. Wedded, Yet No Wife, by Mrs. May Agnes Fleming... a 
cl0i. Rutledge, by Miriam Coles Harris..... 
cl103. The Bridal ides by Mrs. Emma D. E. N 
cl04. Marian Grey, by 
cl05. Leola Dale's Fortune, by Charles Garvice..........: neh 
cl06. A Wonderful Woman, by Mrs. May Agnes Fleming...... 7 cts. 
cl07. From Gloom to Sunlight, by Charlotte M.Braeme.... ... cts 
clll. The Discarded Daughter, by Mrs. E. ae N. Bhorsrsstdntio Jets. 
cll2. Aikenside, by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes. . z <4 ets. 

cll3. The Heiress of Glen Gower, by Mrs. 
cis. Wild Margaret, by Charles Garvice 
cll9. A Bitter Atonement, by Charlotte ic Braeme.. 
cl41. The a ah hat by Amanda M. Dovglas.. 
al21. The Shadow of Edencourt, by Mrs. Harriet Lewis 
al22. Stelia Newton, by Charles Garvice.............. 
al26. A Bitter Reckoning, by Charlotte M. Braeme 
ai3l. The Doings of Raffles Haw, by A. Conan Doy) 
a133. Lady Maud’s Plot, b he arles Garvice.......... 
a136. Jess: oie by . Mary J. Holmes......... ........ 
ai37. Redeem y Love, by. ceexteete M. Braeme 
al%8. The pode ha of Cordova, a A Sylvanus enh. Jr. 
a139. The Secret of api d hp ny by Edward S.E 
al40. Norine’s Reven nge, by . May Agnes Faains 
41. The waaay Ot 8 of Birchall, by ; Charlotte} M. Braeme -2ects 
442. John Strong's Secret, by Mrs. Em D.E.N. Southworth..2 ets. 
45. The Mystery at Blackwood ranean by, Mrs. Fieming...... 2cts. 
48. Sweet is True Love, by “The Duches: coun 
150. Stepping-Stones, by Marion Harland. con ss AS 
154. Sir Noel’s Heir, by Mrs. May Agnes Fleming. 
155. The Corsican Brothers, by Alexander Dumas 
156. Two Men and a Question, by Anna Katharine Grose: = 
159. The Story of Two Pictures, by Charlotte M. Braeme....... 2 cts. 
160. Three Women and a Mystery, by Anna Katharine‘ Gtsen:: 2 a 


Any of the above books will be sent by mail post-paid upon receipt 
of the special introductory prices quoted at any time previous to 
October Ist, 1906. Please order by the numbers, being careful to 
precede each number by the letter c, aor l, as givenabove. Postage 
stamps taken. ae te of 300 other books at bargain prices free. 
Address, F. M. PTON, Publisher, No. 25 City Hall 
Place, New ‘york. 










































SHORTHAND «© 


IN 30 DAYS 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in 
d . Youcan learn in spare time in your own 
ou we No need to spend months 
's Syllabic System is eas 
read. Simple. Practical. 
ure. No ruled lines—no positions—no shading 
lists of word signs to con- 
nine characters to learn and you have the 
entire English language at your absolute command. 
The best system for ech pie private secre- 
taries, newspaper reporters and railroad men. Law 
ers, ministers, teachers, physicians, literary folk and 
usiness men_and women may now learn shorthand for 
theirown use. Doesnot takecontinual eaity pratice aswith 
other systems. Our graduates hold high grade positions 
Send to-day for booklets. E SCHOOLS etc. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
( 975 Chicago Opera House NESS Chicago, Ill. 
— > Sh’? 











YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 
A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 

One Complete Nickled 

TURKO CICARETTE ROLLER 

: Sent postpaid for 25cets. Address, 


CHARLES W. OLIVER, 133 William St., New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH’S MAGAZINE. 
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Vol. Ii! A PUBLICATION FOR THE HOME No. 3 : 
CONTENTS FOR JUNE, 1906 8 
Art Studies . . - . 841 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt, Miss May Buckley, vi 
Miss Marie Doro, Miss Margaret Illington, s 
Miss Gertrude Barthold, Miss May Naudain, S 
Miss Ethel Barrymore, Miss Georgia War- 0 
ner, Miss Estelle Wentworth, Miss Evelyn 
Ormsby, Miss Ida Conquest, Miss May Fer- 
( mier, Miss Neva Aymar, Miss Rose La Harte, S 
( Miss Louise Lebaron, Miss Maude Hall, Miss \ 
K Lolita Gordon, Miss Dorothy Bertrand ‘ 
ny On Appreciation—A Sermon ; - Charles Battell Loomis . 359 & 
( We Are at the Beginning of a Movement for 
ie Higher Ideals . . . . . . JosephW. Folk . . 363 : 
a — in the Making . ‘ é : ‘ - Henry Harrison Lewis . 365 & 
& II.—Folk and Missouri & 
ey Ode to the Swallow—A Poem . G. Whitworth Wynne. 374 & 
(@ The Revival of Hogback—A Diacy—tastraned . Elmore Elliott Peake . . 375 0 
w Extravagances of the Rich—Illustrated . : Elliot Balestier ; ; 383 0 
iS May Eve; or, What You Must—Part II . . Inez Haynes Gillmore . 389 & 
Cy Illustrated e 
¢ The Lighthouse Keeper’s Daughter . ‘ Wallace Irwin ; : 401 & 
w Humorous Verse—lllustrated ww 
= Crossed Wires—A Story—lIllustrated . * . Frederick Walworth Brown 403 A 
The Seed Corn Special—lIllustrated : : Horace Markley . ; . 411 0 
\~ They Hankered After Him—Humorous . . William B.Sandison . 414 % 
\~ Step by Step—GSerial)—Illustrated . : : Mrs. Georgie Sheldon . 415 & 
The Passing Hour . : ; ’ : ; 428 ww 
te An Illustrated Chronicle of the World's Doings 0 
(© American Pilgrims at the Vatican—lIllustrated W.G. Fitz-Gerald . . 437 
‘{ With the People in **Stock’’—Illustrated . Will Scarlet . . . 447 n 
\& Tiddles-Toddles Tales—lIllustrated . Edwin. Sabin . . 455 & 
w& I1V.—The Adventure of the Betrayed Cry ptogram 
S The Out-of-Town Girl in New York 3 : Grace Margaret Gould . 462 
Cy Illustrated 
({{ The Four Goldies—(Serial)—Conclusion —. . John D.Barry . -  . 467 
rey Illustrated 
{{ The Dying Day—A Poem. . ee: eee ee 
Beautiful Hair and Its Beauty Secrets . . Augusta Prescott ° . 489 
is Illustrated 
What Americans Are Thinking ‘ ‘ ‘ : : i z ; 497 
(© The Slavery of Success : - . Arthur Henry . % - 499 
y 
{§ The Latest Fashions for Limited Incomes . aidy eee . 501 
ny Illustrated ° 
Q  ———— 
@ 








WARNING. Do not. subscribe through agents unknown to you personally. 
Ce reach us daily from the victims of such swindlers. 













YEARLY - SUBSCRIPTION, $1. 00 SINGLE COPIES, 10 CENTS 


Monthly Publication issued by SmrrH PustisHinc House, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Copyright, 1906, by SmitH Pus.isHinc “ouse, in the United States and Great Britain. 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 
Publishers everywhere are cautioned against using any of the contents of this Magazine either wholly or in part. 
Entered as Second-Class Matter, at the New York Post Office, according to an Act of 
Congress, March 3, 1879, by SmitH PusuisHinc House. 
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AINSLEE’S 


What is perhaps the most notable magazine 
event of the year is the serial publication, be- 
ginning in the May number of AINSLEE’s, of 
“Mr. and Mrs. Nevill Tyson,”’ by 


MAY SINCLAIR 


Author of “The Divine Fire.” 


The second instalment will appear in the 
June number. There will also be in the June 
number a fine array of short stories by 


Richard W. Child 
Frances Wilson, Parker L. Walter, 
W. A: Fraser, N.E. S. Ely, 

Frederick G. Fassett and Others. 


The novelette, ‘‘Made in Heaven,”’ by Vin- 
cent Harper, is a delightful story of old Creole 
life in New Orleans. 

“Plays and Players,’? a department con- 
ducted by the well-known dramatic critic and 
playwright, Channing Pollock, gives all the 
news of the theatrical world. 


Caroline Duer, 








ART PORTFOLIO 


FREE 


AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE has at great ex- 
pense prepared a “Portfolio of Art 
Photographs of Miss Maxine Elliott,” 
one of America’s most beautiful and 
popular actresses. The Portfolio con- 
tains six large sized real carbon photo- 
graphs colored by hand. They are the 
latest and best pictures of Miss Elliott, 
taken by one of the most skilled photog- 
raphers in the land. The pictures are 
mounted on a heavy mat paper and 
folded into a binder, and may be retained 
in a binder—making an artistic Portfolio 
—or they can be easily removed and 
framed complete, no other mat being 
necessary. It is impossible to fully 
describe the Portfolio here. Its novelty 
and beauty must be seen to be appreciated. 
Every lover of the beautiful should secure 
one. The Portfolio cannot be bought— 
but every subscriber to AINSLEE’S re- 
mitting regular subscription price of 
$1.80, can secure one free. If not satis- 
factory, money will be refunded on 
request. 


























PRICE, 15 CENTS PER COPY. YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, $1.80. 
AINSLEE MAGAZINE CO., Seventh Ave. and Fifteenth St., New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH’S MAGAZINE. 
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MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT 
Only photo of her taken while in this 








country on her farewell tour 











Photo by 
Marceau, Boston, 


MISS MAY BUCKLEY 
In ‘‘The Galloper” 














: Pontes 
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MISS MARGARET ILLINGTON 


Leading woman of “‘Lion and the Mouse 
(Western company) 
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MISS GERTRUDE BARTHOLD 
With Joe Weber's Stock Company 























A young prima donna of note in operatic and concert circles 
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MISS ETHEL BARRYMORE 
In ‘‘Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire” 
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MISS GEORGIA WARNER 
With Rogers Brothers’ Company 
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MISS ESTELLE WENTWORTH 
Prima donna of ‘‘Happyland” Company 
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Ne MISS EVEYLN ORMSBY 
With the ‘“‘Red Feather” Company 
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MISS IDA CONQUEST 
In “‘Man and Superman” 
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MISS MARY FERMIER 
Leading woman with Joseph Murphy 
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MISS NEVA AYMAR j 
With Rogers Brothers’ Company f 
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MISS ROSE LA HARTE 
Prima donna New York Hippodrome 
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MISS LOUISE LEBARON 
With Fritzi Scheff in ‘‘Mlle. Modiste”’ 
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MISS LOLITA GORDON 
With Joe Weber's Stock Company 
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MISS DOROTHY BERTRAND 
With Joe Weber's Stock Company 
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ON APPRECIATION 
By Charies Battell Loomis 


T the Metropolitan Opera House in New York they 
never give an opera made up of noble music but that 
there are rich and foolish chatterers in the boxes who 

not only make no attempt to appreciate what is being sung 

to them, but are congenitally incapable of appreciating it. 

Always on those evenings there are poor souls who have 
climbed to the top gallery after parting with their well- 
earned dollar, and who thoroughly appreciate the music and 
could talk intelligently about it to the diamond-bedecked 
empty-heads in the boxes below, if such a course were 
worth while. 

In heaven, they tell me, only those will be admitted to 
concerts who have musical ears. 

Now, it is an excellent thing to have plenty of money, 
and few are they who do not wish it in their heart of 
hearts ; but appreciation can be cultivated more easily than 
money can be acquired, and it is vastly more valuable to 
its possessor. Appreciation opens up to him avenues that 
are absolutely closed to the merely rich. 

Don't envy Miss Munniebague as she sits vivacious and 
talkative in her box while the wonderful music of “La 
Tosca” is being discoursed, until you find out whether the 
music means as much to her as it does to you. If she its 
a connoisseur—but she would not be talking to Van Renssa- 
laer Foppington during the music if she were. 

I know a man who thought it would be a fine thing to 
fill the Metropolitan Opera House with the real music lovers 
among the Four Hundred, counting among the Four Hun- 
dred the thousand odd—very odd—who entered its ranks 
just before the insurance exposures. 

No one was to be admitted who did not really and truly 
appreciate good music. 

They say he spent a whole month going up and down, 
asking searching questions—he was a music lover himself— 
and up to the night before the evening determined on for 
the opera he had secured only a baker’s dozen—three of 
them, by the way, the grandchildren of very worthy bakers. 

This would never do, so ke went out into the highways 
and byways and compelled music lovers to accept tickets for 
the opera, and the house was filled. 

The boxes held worthy and shabby people. who listened 
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attentively to the music, applauded in the right places, and 
filled the souls of the artists on the stage with delight. 

But how some of them were dressed in those boxes 
sacred to Society! It seemed to go to prove that the most 
modish and immodest dresses do not give their possessors 
that divine thing called appreciation; that appreciation is, 
as it were, outside clothes. 

Of course, on the next subscription night, the boxes were 
filled with the old society crowd that somehow reminds one 
of a great circus—possibly on account of the barebacks and 
the many rings—but they chattered when the music was 
sweetest, and so incensed the fiery diva from Dresden that 
they say her language in her dressing-room was such as 
would have shocked all but the horsy set. 

If you bring true appreciation to a concert given in your 
home town by some singers new at their business, it may 
enable you to discern that the only difference between their 
work and that of the higher-priced singers is one that 
comes of lack of recognition. Intrinsically their work may 
be just as good, and if you have trained yourself to be both 
discerning and honest you will be able to say so. 

Don’t you know how many people there are who cannot 
unreservedly praise anv book or any speech or any edi- 
torial or any piece of machinery until they have heard what 
some “authority” thinks of it? 

That is because they lack appreciation. Be your own 
authority. The amount of money you have, or have not, 
the alley or palace you happened to be born in, the humble- 
ness or the arrogance of your associates, need have nothing 
to do with your appreciation. That’s your affair, and even 
if you don’t know where you were born, and you haven't 
money enough to buy a cheap chromo, and your friends 
are merely men and women—it’s pretty hard, by the way, to 
be more than men and women in this world—you may have 
an amount of appreciation, a gift from your creator, that 
makes your opinion as good as that of the paid critic who 
arrogates to himself the right to opinions and who furnishes 
many people with opinions ready-made. 

Take your appreciation with you when vou go on a walk 
to the country in an open winter. Don't take the word 
of the narrow-minded fellow who tells you to wait until 
everything is as green as an Irish flag. 

Take your appreciation along, and notice the wealth of 
suggested color even on a sunless day in Februarv. 

You can’t find hideousness if you are looking for beauty. 
And, on the contrary, you can find hideousness anywhere 
if that is what you are after, just as you can find that this 
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is the wickedest world this side of Gehenna, or it is the 
best of all possible worlds, according as you look. 

The stn is an artist, and you must not forget that he 
furnishes the light even on a gray day when the entire sky 
is beclouded. Being an artist, he rejoices in being able to 
help nature to bits of beauty all over the world. See how 
he has colored that birch, and that sand; notice the purple 
shadow he has cast over that distant hill, and the suggestion 
of ashes of roses he has allowed that cloud near the horizon 
in the east. 

Not a touch of green, and vet it is a beautiful picture 
that he has permitted vou to look at. And your purblind 
friend wanted you to wait until summer before going out! 

And another one wants you to wait until the “high-priced 
Transcontinental Concert Company” visits your town, in- 
stead of going to hear vour own Ellen Smith, who hopes 
tc go abroad and study, and who, meanwhile, is singing in> 
the Second Presbyterian Church. 

God gave Miss Smith her lovely voice. The devil—in 
Paris—may spoil it. Enjov it now. 

Cultivate your own powers of appreciation and square 
your shoulders at the professional critics, and at those who 
have nothing but money, poor things! 




























































JOSEPH W. FOLK, GC 





















Wo ro at the Beginning 
of a Movement for 
Highor Ideals 


EVER in all history were greater movements in 
progress than those of the present. The next few 
years will be distinguished as the time in which 

industrial problems are settled, the reign of special privi- ° 
leges brought to an end, and the recognition of the doc- 
trine of equal rights fixed in national policies and in the 
conscience of mankind. We are in the midst of the most 
dramatic period of American history, the period in which 
the people’s rights are to be defined and observed as 
they have never been before. The man who shares in 
these activities, in a capacity no matter how humble, is 
taking part in the tremendous moral upheavals now going 
on. Great tidal-waves may inundate a community, then 
subside, and be remembered only by the destruction 
wrought. The effective and unending imnression is made 
by the silent tide, which is constant and irresistible. 

We may not see the tide in human thought, but we 
are living in an age when it is approaching the maximum. 
There have been great reform movements in the days 
gone by, but they were local; the vampires of graft were 
driven away, and remained but a season and then re- 
turned, after the waves of public indignation had spent 
their fury. One city would have an uprising, which 
would die away, and then another would commence. The 
people were not awakened; there was no constancy in 
the movement; no concert of action; no organization of 
the forces of reform; nothing but local movements 
brought on by local conditions. 



































The present presents a situation of brighter promise to 
our vision. Reform shows signs of becoming universal 
instead of local and transitory. The revolt from political 
oppression is rearing its head in city after city and State 
after State. A civic regeneration is going on all over 
the land, and its energies are extending from the domain 
of the public to that of the private wrong-doer, and pro- 
bing into the doings of rascals of every kind. The recent 
elections in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York, where 
such splendid victories were won for good government, 
‘ show that the people are invincible when aroused. Will 
it last? is the question. Will not the people soon forget 
and allow things to continue in the same old way? 

I answer, No. Reforms sometimes die, but revolu- 
tions never go backward, and this is a revolution that 
has been wrought in the conscience of men. We are but 
in the beginning of the movement for higher ideals in 
our political life, which will gather strength as the vears 
go by. The elections of last November were but the 
taking of the first breastworks of the opposition. The 
fight will be kept up with unceasing vigor, and the time 
will never come when the people can rest on their arms 
in idleness. The battle against special privileges will con- 


tinue so long as men love their families, their cities, their 
States, and their country. That is what this regeneration 


means—love of country. 
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THE STATE CAPITOL OF MISSOURI AT JEFFERSON CITY 


Reform in the Making 


Folk and Missouri 


By Henry Harrison Lewis 


HERE is a story told of a very 
famous criminal trial which took 
place a number of years ago. 

The prisoner at the bar was an arch- 
conspirator, a boodler, and a ringster, 
whose name even now is a synonym for 
all that is corrupt in politics. He is 
dead, and his crimes have, in the light 
of recent revelations, paled to insig- 
nificance, but this story related of him 
points a timely comparison. 

During the days of his trial the 
criminal sat for hours at a time in a sort 
of stupor. As he heard his vast fabric 
of political corruption described by able 
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lawyers, it is said that he glanced from 
the prosecutor’s face to his own hands 
and back to the prosecutor’s face. He 
moistened his lips and narrowed his 
eyes, and finally was heard to whisper, 
in a dull, mechanical way : 

“Did I do all that? Is it possible that 
structure is my handiwork? God, what 
an achievement !” 

It may be a new point of view to 
you, but do you know that ninety-five 
per cent. of the grown men and women 
of this country really ought to repeat 
these words every time they read in the 
press, or hear from the pulpit, or listen 
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to the testimony, of an instance of po- 
litical or commercial corruption ? 

It is an old story, this telling the 
90 people of the country that the 
ault is theirs; that instead of main- 
taining a bulwark of honesty and prob- 
ity about their homes, they permit the 
foul sea of corruption to defile their very 
door-steps. 

It is an old story, indeed, but one that 
should be repeated and retold until the 
truth is brought home to every man 
and every woman in the whole country. 
There is little doubt that you know it, 
and even less doubt that you feel that 
it is true. A very great majority of us 
acknowledged that we realized the 
grave conditions of our politics and our 
commercial lives when we voted last 
November. 

What we did then should be only the 
beginning ; the first shot in a campaign 
that must include every foul spot and 
evil-breeding political morass within 
the shadow of the American flag. 

It was while I still held this thought 
in mind as a plea to the American peo- 
ple that I heard a political address 
given by a young man from out the 
West. The occasion was a stupendous 
meeting in Philadelphia, a meeting 
called to express the defiance of good 
citizens against their bosses. In the 
presence of that great multitude, the 
young man from the West stood upon 
the platform, and with an emphasis I 
have never seen equaled said: 

“The greatest obstacle in the way of 
good government, the greatest hin- 
drance to the progress of righteousness, 
is the inactivity of good citizens. When 
these disregard their obligations to 
their city and State, they leave control 
to undesirable elements. There never 
was a time in our history when the need 
of patriotic men in office is greater than 
now. Political corruption and com- 
mercial dishonesty are menacing the 
purity of the home, and the hour is 
come for the father and citizen to arm 
against the perils threatening us. The 


moral revolution that is beginning to 
sweep the land means the patriotism 
that comes from the heart and not from 
the head, and it is that kind of patriot- 
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ism which is required in the solution 
of our present serious problem. The 
strength of the lawless element is great, 
but it is as nothing when it comes in 
contact with an aroused public con- 
science. Our public conscience must be 
aroused, and we must fight as our fore- 
fathers fought, in the battle for right 
and justice.” 

The young man who used these 
words had a record. As circuit-at- 
torney of St. Louis he had cleaned a 
political Augean stable without even 
the aid of a glass shovel, and as the 
governor of the great State of Mis- 
souri he had accomplished things so 
wonderful, and altogether amazing that 
his name became a household word 
throughout the length and the breadth 
of the country almost in a single night. 
He was an authority on the enforce- 
ment of law, and a past master in the 
punishment of the guilty, and a fearless 
champion of truth and justice, long be- 
fore I heard him speak that night. And 
because of this, his ringing words car- 
ried the influence of absolute conviction. 
And because I heard him that night, 
I traveled West to learn more from 
him, and to learn what his State was 
doing in its appointed task of reform, 
and also to discover, if possible, just 
what manner of early training and per- 
sonal characteristics had enabled Joseph 
Wingate Folk to stand prominently in 
this country as the symbol of clean, 
honest living and moral courage. 

When I journeyed West I also had 
in mind a desire to see what real re- 
form meant in the communities where it 
is being tried out as a means of uplift- 
ing the nation. I wanted to know what 
Missouri thought of Folk, and what 
Kansas thought of Governor Hoch, 
and how the people of Wisconsin re- 
garded La Follette, their leader in the 
battle for equality of taxation and good 
government. 

In this country to-day there are six 
oases in the great desert of indifference 
to political conditions. These consist 
of three States and three cities, or, rath- 
er, two cities and one county. These 
oases exist because the people of the 
six communities have risen in a moral 
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revolution, and because each one of 
these six communities has produced a 
man courageous enough and honest 
enough to fight against almost over- 
whelming odds for right and justice. 

The six communities are’ Missouri, 
Kansas, Wisconsin, Cleveland, Phila- 
delphia, and New York County; and 
the six men are Joseph W. Folk, Ed- 
ward W. Hoch, Robert M. La Follette, 
Tom Johnson, John Weaver, and Will- 
iam Travers Jerome. 

Not one of these names is unknown 
to you, nor are you ignorant of the 
grave struggle being carried on by the 
citizens of the different communities. 
The struggle and the men are of the 
greatest interest to you, because the 
struggle is not only for the benefit of 
the local community, but for the benefit 
of the whole United States. And these 
men are fighting your battles as well as 
their own. 

It is reasonably well-known that the 
State of Missouri represents to-day an 
American community that has cast off 
the miost potent and tenacious shackles 
known to history—the shackles of the 
political boss and the boodler. It is 
known that corruption in politics, if it 
exists at all in Missouri, is so scattered 
and evasive that its power for doing 
evil can be written as nil; that the laws 
are being enforced, the people living in 
security, and the State elevated to a 
most honorable place in the American 
sisterhood. 

It is known that one man, assisted by 
the better element of the State, accom- 
plished this miracle. How he did it, 
and how he was assisted by some and 
fought by a great number, is what I 
want to tell you in this article. To ade- 
quately understand the situation and 
appreciate the results, we must go back 
to the hour when Joseph W. Folk went 
into politics. 

It was in 1895 that “Joe” Folk 
moved to St. Louis from Brownsville, 
Tennessee, his birthplace. Born in 
1869, he attended the public schools in 
the little Southern town, and after sev- 
eral terms at Vanderbilt University, he 
studied law and practised awhile with 
his father. The call of the great cities 


was in his ears, however, and he pres- 
ently transferred his Lares and Penates 
to St. Louis. 

As a young lawyer, Folk was inter- 
ested in public matters. He had, how- 
ever, no political ambitions, nor any de- 
sire to abandon his profession. In the 
course of time he drifted into a semi- 
political organization known as_ the 
Jefferson Club, becoming its president. 
Then. the trend of his practise brought 
to him an opportunity to defend the la- 
bor unions in a legal controversy fol- 
lowing a strike of the St. Louis street 
railway employees. This naturally gave 
him some prominence, and it became 
noised about the city that the young 
Tennessean was high in favor with the 
unions because of his success in defend- 
ing their cause. 

About this time an election was held 
in St. Louis, and among the men put 
up for office was “Joe” Folk. His se- 
lection for the nomination for circuit- 
attorney is interesting, inasmuch as it 
shows that sometimes fate has a mys- 
terious way in unraveling the skein we 
call human life. 

It was against Joe Folk’s will that 
he accepted the nomination. It was of- 
fered to him because it was a part of 
the “ring’s” policy at that time to put 
in office—not “elect,” mind you; they 
didn’t elect men in those days in Mis- 
souri, they “stuffed” them into office— 
young lawyers clean and respectable to 
look at, but willing to play the part of 
dummies at the bidding of the real 
rulers, the ringsters. 

When Folk was first asked to accept 
the nomination, he simply said he did 
not want the office. When his friends 
and- public men pressed him beyond en- 
durance, he consented, with the pro- 
viso that he could conduct the office 
according to his lights. 

“You have asked me to accept this 
nomination, which is equivalent to elec- 
tion,” he said; “and I tell you now that 
if I accept, I will prosecute every crim- 
inal I can reach, and I will enforce the 
laws as they exist on the statute-books.” 

For days the bosses and the boodlers 
and the eminent business men of St. 
Louis, who associated with the bosses 
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and the boodlers and bought from 
them immunity from laws, laughed at 
what they considered the young law- 
yer’s good joke. He became known as 
a wit who could add to the mockery 
of his office a new 
kind of repartee. 
But Joe Folk had 
meant what he said. 
The echoes of the 
election were hardly 
gone when he began 
to look about him. 
For some time he 
had _ heard stories 
here and there that 
bribery was ram- 
pant in St. Louis. 
It was common talk 
in the clubs and in 
the street, and 
wherever men con- 
gregated. Folk’s 
interest in these 
stories had been the 
interest of the man 
whose _ profession 
made such rumors 
a part of his “shop” 
news. He knew, in 
a general way, that 
the city’s boss, Ed 
Butler—a mediocre 
blacksmith, who had 
become a very 
Machiavelli of poli- 
tics—was trafficking 
in the city’s privi- 
leges, and that pub- 
lic blackmail, bribe- 
giving, boodling, 
corrupt political 
deals, and legislative 
hold-ups were the 
rule and not the ex- 
ception; but 


the standpoint of a 
mere citizen until the wand of the office 
of circuit-attorney rested in his hand, 
then his focus became different. It was 
changed from long distance to short. 
And this is what he saw: 

St. Louis, the fourth city in size in 
the United States, and a common- 
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wealth that had been regarded as one 
of the jewels in the American crown 
of States, was prone and helpless in 
the hands of an organized ring of 
bribe-givers and boodlers. With James 
Campbell, a traction 
magnate, who saw 
fit to hide under the 
cloak of a respecta- 
ble citizen, clubman, 
and a leader of 
financial inter - 
ests, having a keen 
desire to secure val- 
uable franchises and 
city privileges at 
any cost, as party of 
the first part, and 
Ed Butler, leader of 
thugs and a ringster 
of the blackest hue, 
as party of the sec- 
ond part, an or- 
ganization had been 
perfected for the 
purpose of controll- 
ing elections and 
selling franchises 
and privileges to the 
highest bidder for 
cash. 

The city council 
was absolutely un- 
der the domination 
of this organization, 
and franchises were 
put through without 
regard to justice or 
right. If an honest 
citizen, a business 
man, desired to se- 
cure a privilege due 
him by law, he was 
“held up” by a com- 
mittee appointed by 
the ring, and forced 
to pay for the privi- 
lege. If a _ public 
works contract was to be given out, 
there was no question of admitting the 
bids of competing parties. The law 
called for that procedure, but the law 
didn’t go in Missouri, or at least only 
when its provisions served the purpose 
of the organization. 


THE 
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At election time Butler’s thugs con- 
trolled the polls by right of might, and 
were protected in their assaults upon 
honest citizens by a police force ap- 
pointed by commissioners selected by a 
governor who did not hesitate to do the 
bidding of the organization. There 
was no question of a partisan machine, 
no question of Democrat or Republican. 
It was a graft machine, and the man 
who agreed to “deliver the gods” with- 
out trouble got the nomination, whether 
he was of one party or the other. 

After several years of this carnival 
of corruption, 
Ed Butler, 
who had left 
the _ honest 
trade of 
horseshoer to 
become a 
b rib e-giver 
and a leader 
in corrupt 
politics, 
found himself 
a millionaire, 
and in con- 
trol of a high- 
ly systema- 
tized organ- 
ization 
of political 
and commer- 
cial grafting. 
The city of 
St. Louis, as 


ered‘ later, 
had been de- 
frauded of more than fifty million dol- 
lars’ worth of franchises and privileges, 
and corruption and crime were so prev- 
alent that they were accepted as a mat- 
ter of course by the long-suffering 
citizens. 

State politics were little better. <A 
large proportion of the laws had been 
made on the contract system. Business 
men, otherwise honorable and respecta- 
ble, almost openly bought rights and 
privileges to which they were not en- 
titled. Even corporations from other 
States seized the’ opportunity, and 
maintained lobbies in Missouri. With 





a State government absolutely con- 
trolled, and the city government owned 
body and soul, Missouri was ruled and 
utilized by an organization of private 
individuals for their private gain. 

Circuit-Attorney Folk studied the sit- 
uation during several days, then he be- 
gan to move the rusted wheels of his 
office. He made no spectacular an- 
nouncement of his intentions; he did 
not go out into the street and raise a 
hue and cry. He acted exactly like the 
new clerk in the shoe store, who sold 
shoes because that was what he had 
been _ hired 
for. Folk 
found that 
the statutes 
called for the 
punish- 
ment of the 
guilty, so 
when it be- 
came appar- 
ent to him 
that certain 
election 
officials and 
others had 
broken the 
law, he had 
them in- 
dicted, and 
convicted 
them. 

The first 
evidence of 
his purpose 
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chine leaders 
to him with angry expostulations. 

“You mustn’t do that, man,” they 
said. “Why—er—those fellows helped 
to elect you, don’t you. know ?” 

Circuit-Attorney Folk smiled polite- 
ly, and replied: 

“Is that so? Well, I did not ask them 
to do that. They are law-breakers just 
the same.” 

“Then you intend to continue the 
prosecutions?” demanded his visitors 
incredulously. 

“By all means. That is why.I am 
here. Good morning, gentlemen.” 

The happenings of the following few 
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years are regarded in St. Louis much 
as some of the negroes of the South 
are said to have regarded the results 
of the Civil War for several years. 
The whole thing was a dream; too good 
to be entirely true. The people of St. 
Louis—the honest, law-abiding citizens 
—-looked on in amazement while the 
young circuit-attorney continued his 
work. They bought their morning 
papers, and eagerly read how men sup- 
posed to be above the law were hauled 
bodily into the light of publicity, and 
not only indicted, but also convicted. 
They saw the pillars of the temple of 
graft torn down by this youthful Sam- 
son, and they gasped when they learned 
that, instead of being buried in the 
ruins, he triumphantly emerged to tear 
down more pillars. 

It was a very trying period for the 
young circuit-attorney. For months he 
went from his home to the*office, and 
home again, without a step to the right 
or to the left. He did not go to places 
of amusement, did not ride in the pub- 
lic cars, and did not even make new ac- 
quaintances. Efforts were made to 
quarrel with him, thugs were set upon 
his path, and even bribes were offered 
him—that is, indirectly. No man, not 
even the formidable Butler, had the 
courage to face him on such a mission. 
Through it all, Joe Folk hammered 
away at his cases. 

After convicting the election thugs, 
he began upon the boodling element. 
In the entire history of Missouri not 
one indictment had _ been brought 
against a boodler. There were only 
thirty-four cases known in the whole 
United States. Folk wondered at this, 
and, on investigation, found that the 
law had provided punishment for both 
bribe-giver and bribe-taker. It was 
impossible to persuade the givers to 
testify, as such testimony would render 
them criminally liable for their share 
in the transaction. 

Folk succeeded in having the laws 
protecting criminals giving “State’s evi- 
dence” applied to boodling; then he sat 
back and awaited the rush. Like rats 
scurrying from a ferret came the men 
who wanted to be first in protecting 
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themselves from what they felt was the 
inevitable. Within three years forty 
cases of boodling were unearthed; 
twenty men were convicted, and eight 
ultimately sent to the penitentiary. If 
it had not been for the attitude of the 
State Supreme Court, a dozen more 
men would have donned prison stripes. 


Among those saved through the absurd | 


decisions of this court was the arch- 
bribe-giver and thug leader, Ed Butler. 
The results of the crusade were ample, 
however, to break up the corrupt or- 
ganization, and establish, for some time, 
a wholesome respect for law and order. 

A direct and satisfactory result of 
Circuit-Attorney Folk’s work was the 
arousing of the public conscience. 
Business men of St. Louis, who had de- 
voted little time to municipal evils, 
began to realize that reform really 
seemed in a fair way of success. As 
this fact continued to impress them, 
they cultivated the friendship of the 
circuit-attorney, and in time a little 
coterie of responsible, intelligent busi- 
ness men gathered about him. 

It is a settled phase of human nature 
that every community possesses enough 
honest members to combat wrongs if a 
leader can be found. The leader was 
found in St. Louis in Joe Folk. 

It is a part of the methods of Ameri- 
can politics that political preferment 
comes to those who have qualified for 
office either legitimately, as through 
actual merit, or less legitimately by way 
of popularity with the “machine.” 
Folk’s name was mentioned in both 
ways for the governorship of Missouri 
when election time came round. His 
great work as circuit-attorney caused 
his business friends to mention him for 
the higher office, and rumors were also 
started by the disabled organization. 
But the latter was in derision, and re- 
garded as a huge joke. It is reported 
that one of the boodlers still out of 
prison remarked while Folk’s name was 
being discussed—and vilified : 

“He’s doing it all for a purpose— 
d n him! MHe’s working for po- 
litical capital. Maybe he thinks he can 
be governor. Ha! ha!” 

The joke spread until it reached 
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Folk’s ears. He had not given his busi- 
ness friends’ suggestion much heed, but 
when it occurred to him that such a 
candidacy on his part was regarded as 
absurd by the machine, he resolved to 
“give them a run for their money,” as 
he expressed it. 

The history of his campaign proves 
more than anything else the real power 
of reform movement when in the hands 
of thoroughly aroused and honest citi- 
zens. When Folk began the campaign 
he had no “organization,” as the term 
is recognized in politics. There was 
no carefully planned and systematized 
machine for circulating literature and 
for reaching the voters. His campaign 
manager, Mr. N. W. McLeod, a well- 
known business man of St. Louis, did 
not even possess a list of voters. It was 
found necessary at the very beginning 
to carry on an expensive and burden- 
some system of “chain” letters, for the 
purpose of forming county and district 
organizations. 
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With the same spirit as that displayed 
by him when he took office as circuit- 
attorney, Folk began his fight. It was 
decided to inaugurate the campaign 
with a speech sornewhere in the rural 
districts, or out of town, at least. Folk 
prepared his address a week before the 
date set, writing it out during a con- 
sultation with Mr. McLeod. His time 
was so fully occupied by business dur- 
ing the interval that he did not have 
an opportunity to learn the speech, yet 
when the hour arrived, so tenacious is 
his memory, he delivered the appeal al- 
most word for word as he had written 
it. And the appeal was so comprehen- 
sive, vet simple, in its formation, that it 
went direct to the hearts of the people. 

Many of the things he said had been 
said before by others, but Folk’s record 
gave them the spirit of truth. As he 
went from city to city, and from town 
to town, “the honest citizens flocked 
about him, until at last even the ma- 
chine realized that it was impossible 
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THE STATE PENITENTIARY AT JEFFERSON CITY, TO WHICH SO MANY OF THE RASCALS FOLK HAS PROSECUTED HAVE GONE 
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to defeat him. With his election final- 
ly assured, it was surprising how many 
decent citizens there were in the State 
who suddenly discovered that reform 
was right and proper. Good citizens 
popped from their holes like prairie- 
dogs after a spring rain, and even the 
Democratic machine, purged of its cor- 
rupt members, acknowledged ‘him as 
leader. 

Governor Folk had been in office al- 
most a year when I went West on my 
mission. He had left a good part of 
his early troubles behind him, and had 
had an opportunity to apply to his 
work as chief executive of the State the 
principles animating him when he 
fought the boodling organization in St. 
Louis. 

My first meeting with Folk was not 
in the fine old State capital on the 
banks of the Missouri, but in the 
Planters’ Hotel at St. Louis. Heavy 
rains had washed out a part of the road- 
bed of the Missouri Pacific Railway 
forming the connecting-link between 
Jefferson City and the East, and the 
governor was weather-bound in St. 
Louis. I found him in his room, en- 
gaged in the prosaic task of packing a 
hand-bag. It was a dull afternoon, and 
the light in the room was not very 
strong when I met him, but there was 
no mistaking the face that had been 
made familiar to readers of newspa- 
pers and magazines throughout the 
whole country. 

As he sprawled back in a chair near 
the window, and boyishly clasped one 
knee in his hands, I thought I could see 
what made the corrupt fear, and honest 
men instinctively like, the man. It 
wasn’t the unstudied pose, or the frank 
manner, or even his laugh. It was the 
eyes and the chin and mouth. The 
eyes looked at you as if never in their 
life had they been afraid to stare open- 
ly. And never had they lied to their 
master. 

There was character t6 the mouth 
and to the chin. We are prone to read 
determination or weakness in the chin, 
It is not an infallible proof of either 
attribute, but I think Joe Folk’s chin 
tells his story. The other characteris- 
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tics of the man are not out of the com- 
mon. He is of the medium height, or 
probably a trifle less than the medium 
height, but he does not impress one as 
being short. His build is of that type 
foretelling stoutness at some future 
day, and he has the manner of holding 
himself which betokens ease and re- 
serve force rather than springiness and 
quickness. 


It is said that he resembles Roose- 


velt in other ways, but he is totally un- 
like the President in his manner of 
speaking. Where Roosevelt is quick, 
rattling off his snap-shot decisions like 
a rapid-fire gun, Folk speaks slowly, 
and apparently weighs each sentence 
before uttering it. He seems to be the 
embodiment of caution, but it is the 
caution of wisdom, of the judiciary, of 
the careful statésman. In listening to 
him you feel that he talks from per- 
sonal conviction, and that he has given 
his words careful. consideration. 

As governor of Missouri, Folk is do- 
ing work just as effective in the inter- 
ests of reform and good government 
as that done by him while circuit-at- 
torney of St. Louis. He has driven the 
lobby from the State capital, which in 
itself is a most important achievement. 
In his speeches the governor empha- 
sizes this importance, saying: 

“Tf you force your railroads, your in- 
surance companies, your great corpora- 
tions,*to keep their professional lobby- 
ists away from your State capitals, you 
will do more than anything else to sup- 
press corruption at those places.” 

For the first time in the history of 
the State the Sunday closing law is 
uniformly observed in every city and 
county. The brewing interests and the 
retail dealers’ association, with a com- 
bined capital invested aggregating three 
hundred millions, announced that they 
would not obey the law. They raised 
an immense campaign fund, and subsi- 
dized many newspapers for the fight. 
The governor cared as little for their 
campaign fund and their newspapers as 
he did for the boodling interests four 
years previous. He compelled them to 
obey the law, and such is his vigilance 
that no sheriff, prosecuting attorney, or 
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police officer in Missouri dares to give 
them protection. In enforcing this law 
Governor Folk has performed a task 
heretofore accounted impossible in 
every State in the Union. 

_ The governor’s success in killing 
race-track gambling in Missouri is well 
known.’ When the anti-pool-selling bill 
became a law, the St. Louis Race-track 
Association, with a million dollars be- 
hind it, also announced that it would 
not obey the law. Strongly entrenched 
outside the corporation of St. Louis, it 
laughed at the efforts made to check 
the growing evil of pool-selling. Emi- 
nent lawyers advised the governor that 
he had no power in the case, but Folk 
waited until the actions of the gamblers 
had become so flagrant that public sen- 
timent was arrayed on his side, then he 
simply marched a picked squad of St. 
Louis police to the race-track gates 
and arrested all the book-makers. As 
a salutary lesson, he had the patrol- 
wagons containing the prisoners driven 
slowly through the streets of the city. 
The following day it was rumored that 
the race-track frequenters would be 
given a similar dose, but there was no 
need of it. The racing association 
closed the gates, and they are still 
closed. 

Since Governor Folk assumed power 
the great cities of the State have passed 
through one important municipal elec- 
tion, and for the first time within mem- 
ory there has not been a single charge 
of police intimidation or of election 


crookedness in connection with munic- 
ipal elections occurring in the cities 
having police boards directly under the 
control of the governor. This in itself 
is a victory of the greatest possible in- 
terest to every honest voter in the coun- 
try. 

Many other reforms have resulted 
from Joe Folk’s rule in Missouri, but 
lack of space forbids further descrip- 
tion. 

Of the results following all this, two 
stand out with singular clearness. The 
vital statistics of the State show that 
during the past two or three years a 
new tide of immigration has set in to- 
ward Missouri from neighboring States, 
and an appreciable advance in Missouri 
real estate values is general all over the 
State. The value of land has increased 
twenty per cent., and the annual immi- 
gration has increased twenty-five per 
cent. The significance of these state- 
ments cannot be overestimated. 

It proves clearly and prominently that 
reform pays. It proves that no matter 
how deep a community is wallowing 
in corruption, it can be regenerated and 
lifted up to the plane of honest citi- 
zenship. It proves that, with a leader 
such as Joseph W. Folk, seeming im- 
possibilities can be accomplished and the 
forces of evil routed. And it also 
proves, high above everything, that in 
every State of this country there is more 
honesty and more uprightness and more 
good, sterling citizenship than there is 
corruption. 


by 


Ode to the Swallow 


‘T HOU bringest Summer on thy steel-blue pinions. 
Whom laughter-loving April could not lure 
From thy sun-girdled, over-sea dominions, 
The maiden May, with drooping lids demure, 
Has drawn; and all her opening heart is thine, 
. Full of the fragrance of expanding buds, 
The pink and white complexion of the year. 
Winter so long delay’d, thro’ storm and shine, 
Gives place at last—for see, thy helpmate scuds 


Along the mead! 


Summer, Summer is here! 


G. WHITWoRTH WYNNE. 























A* ancient, swaybacked white 
horse, whose hips were mere 
knobs of gristle and bone, slow- 
ly and stiffly descended the clay hill 
which let the road down into Happy 
Hollow. The canopy top of the rickety 
old surrey wobbled about like a drunken 
man on his last legs, and at every lurch 
of the vehicle threatened to plunge into 
the roadside ditch. 

Mrs. Tewksbury, a mammoth ne- 
gress, was driving. At her side—and 
somewhat above her, owing to the 
marked depression of her end of the 
seat—sat the Reverend Joshua Loop, 
an evangelist who was just bringing to 
a close the most successful revival ever 
held in Hogback Church. On the back 
seat sat Mr. Tewksbury, a little, black, 
apelike man, who weighed perhaps a 
hundred and ten pounds—a trifle over 
a third as much as his wife. Beside him 
was a large covered basket contain- 
ing the church’s communion service— 
plates, cloths, two silver goblets, and a 
silver pitcher, together with bread and 
a jug of home-made wine. 

“T’se very sorry that scuppernong 
juice went and ferminted on me so 
strong,” observed Mrs. Tewksbury. 
“But I reckon no one is gwine to git 
enough of it to feel it in their haid. You 
sure ‘tain’t no sin in me, Brother Loop, 
to furnish ferminted wine for the 
Lawd’s Supper?” she asked, with af- 
fected anxiety and somewhat coquet- 
tishly. 

“Sister Tewksbury, I wish my pros- 
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pects fur election was as suttin and de- 
termined as yours is,” answered Broth- 
er Loop, with a fervor that smacked of 
more than a brotherly interest. He was 
a tall, gaunt, muscular negro, whose 
towering shoulders cut off Mr. Tewks- 
bury’s view as effectually on that side 
as his wife’s steam-dome of a bust cut 
it off on the other side. 

“Now, Brother Loop! Youse flatter- 
in’ me, and you knows Jit!’ protested 
Sister Tewksbury, with a titter. 

“T cayn’t flatter a woman who kin 
make cawn-pone like you,” declared the 
evangelist. 

The sly dig which he gave her in the 
ribs with his elbow did not escape Mr. 
Tewksbury’s watchful eyes. They filled 
with a muddy, ominous light; but he 
made no demonstration beyond re- 
peatedly moistening his thick lips with 
his tongue. A moment later, however, 
as if struck with a new idea, he cau- 
tiously turned back the lid of the com- 
munion basket, lifted out the jug of 
scuppernong wine, carefully withdrew 
the corn-cob cork, and took a long 
draft. In the darkness, there was lit- 
tle danger of detection. Then, instead 
of returning the jug to the basket, he 
noiselessly deposited it on the floor of 
the surrey. 

“Brother Tewksbury, does you hap- 
pen to have an extry cigah with you?” 
blandly inquired the evangelist, turning 
to the rear seat. “I feel as if niy nu’ves 
needed a little soothin’ befo’ the evenin’ 
services.” 

Mr. Tewksbury fished a sorry-look- 
ing roll of tobacco out of his vest 
pocket; and a moment later Mr. Loop, 
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with a sigh of contentment, had the 
end of it glowing like a beacon. Mrs. 
Tewksbury, regarding him with ad- 
miring eyes, emitted a whistling, asth- 
matic sound, like that of an air-brake, 
but which ended in a chuckle. 

“Brother Loop, you suttinly is a 
case!” she exclaimed. “Suppose some 
of them women smell that tobacco on 
you’ breff!” 

“T don’t calculate for no women to 
git clost enough to smell my breff. At 
leas’, none that I couldn’t trust,” he 
added significantly. 

At this Mr. Tewksbury dove for his 


He carefully withdrew the corncobd cork from the jug and took 
a long draught. 
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jug so fiercely that an onlooker would 
certainly have inferred that he intended 
to smash it over Mr. Loop’s head. But 
all he did was to take another long pull 
at the sacramental wine, being careful 
not to let it gurgle. 

“You think you gwine to fetch Moss 
Harper to-night, brother?’ presently 
inquired Mrs. Tewksbury, as she vig- 
orously slapped the lines on the horse’s 
slatlike ribs. 

“T’ll fetch him or quit de business, 
Sister Tewk,” observed the other, with 
a complacent puff. 

Mr. Tewksbury’s lips suddenly parted 
in a smile which yawned from 
ear to ear—a silent, monkey- 
like smile, which ended as 
abruptly as it had begun. The 
mellowing tendency of the 
scuppernong doubtless had 
something to do with this un- 
expected demonstration; but 
it also certainly had some 
connection with the conversa- 
tion on the front seat. 

“Well, if you fetch him, I 
reckon you could go right 
straight down to hell and con- 
vert the debbil himself,” ob- 
served Mrs. Tewksbury. 

The little, weather-beaten 
church squatted in a mias- 
matic hollow, which rang 
every night, all summer long, 
with a- thousand-tongued 
chorus of frogs. Just back 
of it was a curiously shaped 
ridge called the Hogback, 
whence the church’s name. 
As the Tewksbury party ap- 
proached the little building, 
the illuminated windows 
were already half obscured by 
fog. Mrs. Tewksbury and 
the evangelist alighted at the 
front door, leaving Mr. 
Tewksbury to hitch the horse 
and bring in the communion 
service, together with the lap- 
robes and cushions. It was 
considered highly injudicious 
to leave an article of a porta- 
ble nature in a vehicle, after 
dark, at Hogback Church. 


























Mr. Tewksbury, out of curi- 
osity, counted the assemblage 
at the hitching-rack. There 
were four saddle-horses and 
seven vehicles, including an 
ox-cart. Mr. Tewksbury’s 
white mare had no_ surplus 
flesh by any means, but she 
really looked plump beside the 
crow-baits already dozing at 
the rack. The vehicles matched 
the horses. They were in- 
crusted with ancient mud ; 
broken thills were patched with 
bits of rope and rag; tops —l: 
hung in tatters; wheels were 
“dished,” and seldom contained 
a full quota of spokes; dash- 
boards were missing as often 
as not; and the only whips 
were hickory gads. But the 
number of vehicles was no gage 
whatever of the crowd Mr. 
Tewksbury expected to find 
inside. Vehicles were ad- 
mittedly scarce around Hog- 
back, and negroes living as far 
away as five miles thought 
nothing of walking to church. 

The first thing Mr. Tewks- 
bury did, after tying his horse, 
was to take another drink of 
the scuppernong, although he 


was already beginning to show A 


the effects of his recent pota- 
tions. The second thing he did 
was to carry the jug to a spring 
a few rods distant and fill it 
up with water, until its original weight 
was restored. 

“T reckon it won’t go to nobody’s 
haid now!” he murmured, with a tipsy 
giggle. 

But he wore a face of preternatural 
gravity when he entered the vestibule 
of the church, almost staggering under 
his load. Dropping cushions and lap- 
robes on the floor, he carried the basket 
into an anteroom, in which he knew 
his wife and Mr. Loop would be wait- 
ing. 

He had no sooner left than Mrs. 
Tewksbury whipped the cork out of the 
jug with a soft, pleasing boom, and 
filled one of the goblets to the brim. 
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He planted a rousing kiss upon her lips. 


“Brother, won't you brace yourself 
for the labors of the night?” she asked 
in a honeyed tone. 

The gaunt prophet glanced doubtful- 
ly toward the door, and then longingly 
toward the goblet. 

“I mought take a thimbleful, Sister 
Tewk—if I was sure that none of the 
brethren would enter unannounced.” 

“They ain’t likely to if I sots my foot 
agin’ the door,” answered Mrs. Tewks- 
bury decidedly; and, waddling across 
the room like an animated haycock, she 
put her broad, flat foot against the door. 

The evangelist hastily gulped down 
the wine, and then wiped a few stray 
drops of it from his celluloid collar. 
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“Tt suttinly reaches the right spot,” he 
observed with a smile, not thinking it 
politic to mention that the scupper- 
nong’s usual tang was missing, for some 
reason. 

“IT knowed it would,” chuckled Mrs. 
Tewksbury. She returned to the table; 
and, after taking a nip of the liquor 
herself, removed the sacramental outfit 
from the basket. The evangelist 
watched her with sparkling eyes. 

“Sister, that’s the whitest bread I 
ever et.” 

“Go away, now, brother, with your 
foolin’,” laughed Mrs. Tewksbury, but 
inviting him by her manner to go on. 

“And it was made by the whitest soul 
I ever knew,” he added. “She’s so 
white I want to seal her to me, in the 
name of hospitality and Christian fel- 
lowship.” 

Without further ado, he planted a 
rousing kiss upon her lips; and she, so 
far from being abashed, immediately 
encircled his neck with her mighty 
arms,.and returned the salute. But in 
spite of the fact that the exchange was 
only in Christian fellowship, they sepa- 
rated rather precipitately at a light step 
outside, which sounded like Mr. Tewks- 
bury’s. Then, deeming it unwise to dal- 
lv longer, they each took up a part of 
the communion paraphernalia, and a 
moment later passed down the aisle to 
the front of the church. There Mrs. 
Tewksbury, proudly conscious that she 
was the envy of every woman in the 
congregation, spread one of the white 
cloths over a table, arranged the bread 
and wine upon it, decorously drew an- 
other white cloth over them, and final- 
ly, with a chastened air, descended from 
the platform and took a seat by her 
husband’s side. 

The house was full. In the rear men 
and boys were standing four ranks 
deep, jostling one another for the best 
positions; every window-sill was occu- 
pied by two or three; babies and dogs 
lay on the floor in the aisles. Outside, 
it had been rather cool; but inside, the 
air was close and hot, and far from 
innocuous. The smoky lamps along the 
walls were few and far between; and 
in the half-twilight which they pro- 
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duced, the heavy and oftentimes brutal 
black faces, with their thick lips and 
glistening eyes, formed a scene whose 
weirdness would have given a white 
man a creepy sensation. 

But weird as was the quiescent con- 
gregation, waiting for services to be- 
gin, it was nothing compared with the 
congregation fifteen minutes later, after 
several hymns had been sung. A rat- 
tling good hymn—and they sang no 
other kind—accompanied by the rhyth- 
inic stamp of.feet and clap of. hands, 
which were encouraged rather than for- 
bidden, soon set the most phlegmatic, 
sinner and saint alike, on fire. The 
shrill, ear-splitting falsetto of the wom- 
en, and the hoarse, growling bass of the 
men, formed a peculiar blend, as the 
chorus usually was repeated over and 
over again, for ten minutes in succes- 
sion. 

Halleluiah, thine the glory! 
Halleluiah, amen! 

Halleluiah, thine the glory! 
Revive us again. 


This particular chorus was repeated 
probably thirty times. The organist 
pedaled wildly, and bent to the key- 
board with frantic energy ; but after the 
third or fourth repetition of the words, 
her squeaky instrument was no longer 
heard above the uproar. The Reverend 
Loop circled from one side of the pul- 
pit to the other, pounding with his big 
feet, slapping his knees, and bawling at 
the top of his voice—in reality, exe- 
cuting a rude dance. Now and then 
some sister, being seized with the 
“power,” would throw up her hands 


‘with a scream, and either wilt over the 


back of the pew or slide to the floor. 
Those nearest her would straighten her 
decently out, but without missing a note, 
and would then face to the front again, 
as if nothing had happened. 

Finally, however, the audience began 
to flag; and Brother Loop touched the 
organist on the shoulder, indicating that 
the music was to stop. 

“Now, brethren, we’s agwine to take 
up a c’lection. A c’lection is what 


every chu’ch must have, the richest and 
The Lawd can’t run His 
I been here 


the poorest. 
chu’ches without money. 


























two weeks now, and while I done took 
up a c’lection every night, I mus’ say 
that I ain’t realized much for the Lawd. 
I reckon I taken in every penny in this 
hyere region. But, lemme tell you, 
nickels and dimes has been skeerce—as 
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the money. My frien’s, it’s the same 
thing—the same thing. Im a worker 
in His vineyard. It’s a wearin’, tearin’ 
work, and a man can’t keep it up and 
live long. Frien’s, I have to live, same 
as you; and, though the Lawd ain’t 
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She spread the white cloth over the table and arranged the bread and wine upon it. 


skeerce as sinners in the new Jerusalem. 
Now, lemme tell you, brethren, the 
Lawd wants nickels and dimes, not 
pennies, and He won't balk none at 
quarters, if any of you should happen 
to have one. Some of you may say 
that it’s me, not the Lawd, that gits 


blessed me as yit with no wife and chil- 
dren, trabelin’ is expensive. It costs 
money to even look at a railroad train, 
and bo’d at railroad eatin’-houses is 
high. Now, Brother’ Tewksbury and 
Brother Jones and Brother Mixon and 
Brother Snow will pass the boxes. 
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Remember, this is the last c’lection I’m 
agwine to take up. I want these hyere 
brothers to yell ‘Amen’ every time a 
dime goes into the box, and to groan 
every time a penny draps in. And 
groan loud, brothers.” 

From the paucity of both “Amens” 
and groans, one would have fancied 
that an overwhelming majority of the 
contributions consisted of nickels. But 
the truth was that the four trustees who 
were passing the boxes were all in- 
fected, more or less, with Mr. Tewks- 
bury’s spirit, and lacked zeal. They re- 
sented Brother Loop’s familiar ways 
with their wives; and they were far 
from believing him wifeless and child- 
less, despite the frequency with which 
he had declared himself to be in this 
unhappy state. On the contrary, they 
were inclined to believe, from certain 
rumors, that he had more wives than 
the law entitled him to. 

“Don’t hear many ‘Amens,’”’ called 
the evangelist, as the collection pro- 
gressed. “Remember, brothers, a pants 
button or a tobacco-tag, of which I hev 
more than a sufficiency already, calls 
for a groan, same as a penny. Don’t be 
afraid of your voicés. The Lawd will 
see that their strength don’t wane.” 

When the last man-had been reached, 
the collectors came forward, one by one, 
and dumped the fruit of their labors on 
a little table near the pulpit. The Rev- 
erend Loop ‘complacently counted the 
nioney, dropping it, by jingling instal- 
ments, into his capacious trousers 
pocket. 

“Two dollahs and seventy-five cents, 
frien’s,”’ he announced, with a touch of 
sarcasm. “J ain’t complainin’, howsum- 
ever. if you think my preachin’ ain’t 
wuth but two-seventy-five, why, I'll ac- 
cept two-seventy-five. But I want to 
tell you that if some of youse don’t 
loosen up financially befo’ you die, 
youse agwine to git gallery seats in 
heaven. No pahkay seats there fur a 
penny. No, indeed! I doubt if you git 
standin’-room there fur that.” 

For a moment he silently passed one 
long, brown hand through the other, as 
if to give this salty piece of admonition 
time to soak in. 


“Now, befo’ we administer the 
Lawd’s Supper, in which I'll ax Brother 
Tewksbury to assist me, I want to give 
you a shawt talk. Then we'll have a 
song or two, and then I want to see 
these mourners’ benches filled. An’ I 
want to see some mew faces hyere to- 
night. I want to see some hyere—and 
I’ve got my eye on ’em—who never 
tasted the blood of the Lamb yet. How- 
sumever, I want to see the ole faces, 
too. The mo’ the merrier.” 

Rascal though he undoubtedly was, 
the ten-minute exhortation which fol- 
lowed was certainly as.fervid a piece of 
oratory as ever fell from the lips of 
man. The pleasure of swaying a con- 
course of fellow-beings, though given 
to but few, is a pleasure beside which, 
probably, all others pale. The Rever- 


end Loop reveled in it with all the lux-. 


uriance of his tropical African nature. 
He stamped, shouted, wept, moaned, 
grimaced, rolled his eyes, grew rigid, 
leaped like a kangaroo, and otherwise 
played the part of a madman, all the 
time pouring out a torrent of words, 
now the fiercest invective, now the most 
passionate pleading. 

Never had an orator more plastic 
material to his hands. In less than two 
minutes loud ejaculations of “Amen!” 
“Glory be to Gawd!” and “Bress the 
Lamb!” were ascending from all parts 
of the house. Now and then some 
woman gave a hysterical shriek, and 
more than one sinner shook with the 
terror of hell-fire before his eyes. When 
the invitation to come forward was ex- 
tended, followed immediately by the 
hymn, ‘‘Washed in the Blood of the 
Lamb,” the audience arose almost as a 
body. There was no room, of course, 
at the mourners’ benches for all of 
them; but if one only advanced a few 
pews and knelt down, his purpose was 
understood. 

“All the sinners ain’t hyere yet!” 
shouted the evangelist. “I’ve got my 
eye on one of the bigges’ sinners I ever 
seen. He knows he’s a sinner, and 
everybody else knows it, too. Is he 
gwine to be saved to-night, or is he 
gwine to let his precious soul go down 
to hell, where there’s a wailin’ and a 
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gnashin’ of teeth, forever and ever- 
more? Moss Harper,” he commanded 
boldly, “come forward while the Lamb 
of Gawd is still in the sperit to grant 
mercy to your sin-stained soul!” 

All eyes, not excepting those of the 
mourners, were now turned upon a 
low-browed, herculean negro, who 
looked about as susceptible to a moral 
appeal as a bull bison. By his side sat 
a comely mulatto girl, his sweetheart. 
Her own reputation was not of the best, 
but she had been converted a week be- 
fore. For some rea- 
son, though, she was 
not among the 
mourners to-night; 
and, as she dropped 
her eyes, to hide a 
knowing smile, more 
than one of the 
faithful was fearful 
that she had already 
begun to backslide. 

' But, desperado 
though he was, and 


absolutely _ fearless, 
Moss Harper was 
plainly moved now. 
His ugly, bestial, 
bloodshot eyes 
shifted _ uneasily 
from side to side, 
and he looked as if 
he wished himself 


well out of the range 
of the evangelist’s 
unsparing tongue. 
At this juncture, 
however, Mr. 
Tewksbury, who 
stood on the plat- 
form just behind the 
Reverend Loop, 
gave a soft, encour- 
aging cough, and 
made a slight mo- 
tion with his hand. 
Then, to the pro- 
found astonishment 
and gratification of 
everybody, Moss 
drew his great body 
to its full height and 
started forward. 


4 
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Nor did he stop at the first tier of 
mourners, as he might easily have done, 
but slowly made his way down the 
crowded aisle, stepped over the first, 
and then the second, line of benches, 
with their kneeling devotees, and finally 
stood at the very feet of the evangelist 
himself. 

It was a proud moment for the lat- 
ter, and his smile showed it. For an 
instant there was not a sound except the 
labored breathing of the spectators. 
Then a most remarkable change came 
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He lifted the reverend gentleman from the platform as if he had been a babe. 
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over the little, wizened face of Mr. 
Tewksbury. Shaking like a leaf, he 
advanced to the front of the platform, 
looked wildly about him for an instant 
—avoiding that side of the church on 
which his wife sat—and finally con- 
fronted the evangelist. 

“Brothers and sisters,” he cried, “that 
man is a snake in the grass! He kissed 
my wife—I seen him a dozen times. 
He kissed Brother Praghorn’s wife. 
He kissed Moss Harper’s sweetheart. 
Now we're a-gwine to give him hi 
desserts.” : 

With the last words Moss Harper 
lowered his head, bull-like, and made a 
dive for the evangelist’s legs. Seizing 
those long members midway, he lifted 
the reverend gentleman from the. plat- 
form as easily as if he had been a babe. 

ut the Reverend Loop was no weak- 

ling himself, and, moreover, he had 
nerve. For a moment he struggled 
valiantly with his powerful antagonist, 
raining blows upon Moss’ woolly head. 
Then, just as four or five others of the 
conspirators closed in to lend a hand, 
the pair upset a pew and fell to the 
floor with a tremendous crash. 

Pandemonium reigned. Pistols and 
knives were instantly drawn by the men 
all over the house; the women shrieked 
or fainted, or scrambled madly for the 
exits. But above all the demoniac noise 
one impassioned voice rose clear and 
commanding. It came from Mrs. 
Tewksbury, standing on a pew, at a 
height she had not attained, unaided, 
before in twenty years. 

“Drap that man of Gawd, you rabble 
of hell! Drap that man of Gawd!” she 
shrieked. 

“We'll drap him soon enough, Cor- 
delia Tewksbury!” panted Moss Har- 
per, as he finally arose out of the scrim- 
mage with the evangelist’s head pin- 
ioned under his arm in a grip of steel. 
“We’re a-gwine to change him from a 
man of Gawd to a angel of Gawd. 
We're a-gwine to give him feathers; 
and if you don’t believe he kin fly then, 
jest stand by and watch him go down 
the road.” 

Many, doubtless, would have inter- 
fered in the evangelist’s behalf, but 
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man. 


dreaded 
Moreover, Shadrach Tewksbury’s de- 
nunciation of the preacher had momen- 


Moss Harper was a 


tarily unsettled everybody. So the lit- 
tle band of vigilantes, with Mr. Tewks- 
bury bringing up the rear, carried their 
victim outside, to the vicinity of a pot 
of pitch smoking over a handful of 
coals.’ Stripping him to the waist, they 
hastily applied the mixture with pad- 
dles, without stopping to test its tem- 
perature. Lastly, they rolled him, curs- 
ing like a pirate, in a heap of chicken 
feathers. 

“Now git!” commanded Moss. 

At the same instant half-a-dozen 
hickory withes fell with resounding 
whacks across the unlucky evangelist’s 
back and legs. In spite of the pain, he 
pluckily stood still an instant, glanced 
about him undecidedly, as if half-con- 
templating the demolition of his as- 
sailants, and then started down the 
road with the speed of an antelope. 

Shadrach Tewksbury turned toward 
the church, now that the excitement 
was over, with dry lips and a sinking 


heart. Vengeance had been sweet, but 
the worst was vet to come—for him. 
Mrs. Tewksbury, however, was _ no- 


where to be seen. Neither were the 
Reverend Loop’s coat, vest, and shirt. 
Neither, upon investigation, were Mr. 
Tewksbury’s white horse and surrey. 
At some time during the mélée all had 
disappeared, unnoticed, together. For a 
moment .Shadrach blinked in a dazed 
manner. Then, as he realized that his 
wife had probably eloped, his lips parted 
in a smile, he leaped in the air, knocked 
his heels together, and let out a yelp 
of pure joy. 


When Hogback Church had time to 
cool down and take a judicial view of 
the late incident, they decided unani- 
mously to buy Brother Tewksbury a 
new horse and surrey, by subscription. 
Moreover, it soon became apparent that 
the same organization would eventually 
provide him, though not by subscrip- 
tion, with a new wife—one ten years 
vounger than Cordelia, and weighing at 
least one hundred and sixty pounds less 
than she. 
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XTRAVAGANCE in its common 
or garden sense of an expendi- 
ture unwarranted by one’s in- 

come, is a fault by no means peculiar 
to the rich, and is therefore outside the 
province of this article. 

It is extravagance in its broader sig- 
nificance of overdoing, absurd profu- 
sion, excess, exorbitance, that we are 
to consider here—extravagance in the 
sense of absolute waste. 

It is a deplorable yet palpable fact 


that excessive expenditure has become. 


so general among the very rich that it 
is the rule rather than the exception; 
indeed, it is difficult to find among the 
great mass of examples many which 
stand forth in sufficient relief to deserve 
special notice. 4 

Entertainments that a few years ago 
would have created a sensation and 
called forth the wonder and the criti- 
cism of the whole country, are now so 
commonplace as to be of little interest 
to any but their participants, and scarce 
worthy of notice save in the society col- 
umn of the newspapers. 

The feasts of Lucullus would be 
cheap and tawdry affairs to-day, for 
the modern society woman spends more 
on her wardrobe in a year than all the 
queens of Europe combined a hundred 
years ago; and the luxury indulged in 
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by some of the very rich exceeds the 
pomp of kings. 

The subject naturally divides itself 
under two heads: first, extravagance 
called forth by some rare or unusual 
event, particularly the three great epi- 
sodes of human life—birth, marriage 
and death; and, second, the general ex- 
travagance that finds expression, like 
Alice’s “unbirthday presents,” all the 
time. 

First the layette. Perhaps the follow- 
ing little summary may be instructive; 
it is copied verbatim from a bill ren- 
dered by one of our best known shops, 
and is by no means a full list of all of 
the modern rich baby’s requirements. 
It represents only the articles purchased 
at that one shop: 


GHETSIGUING SPODE. soos sae soe So $1,000.00 
Christening petticoat............... 500.00 
Two dresses, $250.00 each........ 500.00 
Petticoats to match, $98.00 each... 196.00 
MNO APE RB scion bees See abs Sion 127.00 
Petticogt 10 mates 3 '<53.5 655 oho ok 40.00 
Six simple dresses, $50.00 each.... 300.00 
Six simple petticoats, $27.50 each.. 165.00 
GSE COME og oon cee es Daweh 200.00 
Two ordinary coats, $100.00 each.. 200.00 
Six wrappers, $20.00 each......... 120.00 
Hamper, silk lined and _ trimmed 

WH: TEAL LACE. So. ck ste seek ae tes 750.00 
Gold and enamel toilet articles for 

LiF | Sapa GER OUr, nO eye oinaiia, eal 1,250.00 
Toilet set, hand painted, five pieces, 

on white and gold wicker stand.. 75.00 
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Six dozen sheets, hand-embroidered 


monograms, $25.00 dozen........ 150.00 

Six dozen ,.pillow cases, embroidered 
monograms, $25.00 dozen........ 150.00 

Six shams, embroidered, real lace 
trimmed, $30.00 each............ 180.00 

Weighing machine, satin lined, lace 
Ly Cty ELA eee nese Rte OCC LAC Sear 40.00 
Bassinet, silk and lace trimmed.... 250.00 
DOU Sr irisnd ovo Rerae os at ae $6,193 .00 


It will be noticed that the go-cart, 
carriage and accessories, bathtub, and 
the thousand and one “‘little things,” are 
not included in this list. At a low esti- 
mate they would swell the total fully 
one thousand dollars, while the winter 
furs, carriage robe, etc., would add an- 
other substantial item. 

This, of course, is one of their largest 
orders, but I was assured that five 
thousand dollars is not infrequently 
spent for a first-class layette; that two 
or three thousand dollars is quite usual, 
and five hundred to one thousand dol- 
lars common. 

A little story by way of contrast: 

Some years ago I happened to be at 
the little town of Penn-Mar, on the line 
between Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
and chancing upon a woman who had 
recently lost her child, a boy of per- 
haps eighteen months, I ventured to 
extend my sympathy. 

“It sure uz mighty hard,” she sobbed, 
in the unwritable dialect of the district. 
“An’ hes buryin’ cos’ fo’teen dollars.” 
She looked at me as though awe- 
stricken by the amount. ‘Fo’teen dol- 
lars,” she repeated, sadly. «“Fo’teen 


dollars! An’ ah could er raised he fo’ 
thet.” 

Lady Violet Greville, in the London 
Magazine, under the title “Society 


Weddings,” gives the following as the 
approximate expenses of a fashionable 
wedding : 


Church expenses, license, etc..........£ 50 
WlOTAL CCCOTAUIONS 6.6.0 d-05.00056 5 ciese'e oat 150 
PEO OEERITMENIIS 055 e-0.x, % ¢-9i05s 310.0). <\euge-ecsrocere 100 
BRE ETT oe eoo ne oe aioe vals one she's: valle renee 120 
Presents to bridesmaids.............. 40 
Bouquets for bride and bridesmaids... 40 
Sundries, invitation cards, etc......... 50 
HMRI SE os Siacraeegi aw ate Ogee kage hens 500 


2g a OE TR oo a ee eI 





MTN icc ao asa a at pore ee ea EE £2,050 
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As a summary of the average ex- 
pense of the moderately fashionable 
wedding this might be equally applica- 
ble to America, but a_ ten-thousand- 
dollar wedding in New York would 
cause no particular comment on the 
ground of expense. 

A recent “international” wedding at 
New York is an example. It is impos- 
sible to give a full list of the actual ex- 
penses, but the floral decorations ran 
into the thousands; the presents to 
bridesmaids were jewels, costing more 
than two hundred dollars each, and one 
item of the trousseau, the hats, repre- 
sented an expenditure of nearly ten 
thousand dollars. 

Besides, the bride received presents 
to the value of over one million dollars. 

This, however, was probably the most 
extravagant private wedding the world 
has ever seen, so it is useless as a crite- 
rion, but if we “split the difference” 
between it and Lady Greville’s estimate 
I think we would arrive very close to 
the expense of the ultra-fashionable 
wedding in America. 

Lady Greville’s estimate for the trous- 
seau is small, when we consider that a 
single nightrobe, recently made by a 
Twenty-third Street dry-goods shop, 
cost nine hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars. 

The same firm has in stock, “bridal 
sets” of three pieces, one thousand dol- 
lars; stockings, silk, inset with medal- 
lions of real lace, one hundred and fifty 
dollars per pair; slippers, satin, inter- 
woven with gold and silver thread, one 
hundred dollars per pair. 

It may readily be seen that Lady 
Greville’s five thousand dollars would 
not even purchase the lingerie for a 
trousseau constructed on these lines. 

The following incident, while not, 
perhaps, in view of the circumstances, 
an example of aggravated extravagance, 
may be worthy of notice, if only on ac- 
count of the extraordinary effectiveness 
and esthetic beauty of the idea. 

Not long ago I attended the wedding 
of the daughter of a Boston gentleman 
of considerable wealth. 

It was in June, and the ceremony was 























performed in the huge ballroom of their 
country home in Vermont. 

The floral decorations were, of 
course, profuse, but not more than is 
usual on such occasions, especially as 
the place was famous for its green- 
houses; but a surprise was in store. 
The service was read, the prayer of- 
fered, and then as the first strains of the 
wedding march broke the short, impres- 
sive silence that follows the blessing, a 
gentle shower of rose leaves began to 
fall upon the bridal party and the 
guests; for some moments the air was 
entirely filled with them; it was like a 
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cost twenty-eight thousand dollars, and 
rests in a five-hundred-thousand dollar 
mausoleum she had erected for her hus- 
band. 

Even for cremation, the funeral robe 
is by no means the least of the expenses, 
if the deceased be a woman. I know of 
a young girl who was_ incinerated 
clothed in a silk and lace robe costing 
four hundred and seventy-five dollars. 

Under the second head of general ex- 
travagance, the examples are more va- 
ried. 

The idea seems to be not alone to sur- 
pass others, but to originate methods; 





The modern society woman spends more cn her wardrobe in a year than all the queens of Europe. 


thick snowstorm, with every flake a 
roseleaf, and it continued until the last 
guest, walking on this fragrant carpet, 
now fully three inches thick, had fol- 
lowed the bride and her attendants into 
the breakfast room. 

In the nature of things a funeral can- 
not be made as expensive as a wedding; 
at the same time the cost of a “fashion- 
able funeral” is by no means small. 

An extremely wealthy woman, who 
died recently in one of our western 
cities, has possibly the most expensive 
casket on record. She was afflicted with 
a cancer, and was aware for some 
months before her death that she was 
doomed ; this coffin, made by her order, 
was of sterling silver, heavily chased, 
with handles and plate of solid gold; it 





to have something at any cost that no 
one else has, and not infrequently that 
no one else wants. 

Only a short time ago one of our 
most prominent young matrons im- 
ported to her Newport villa, for the 
amusement of her guests, the entire cast 
of a successful Broadway production— 
actors, scenery and all accessories; it 
cost her five thousand dollars, besides 
all expenses of transportation, etc., and 
she could have viewed the performance 
to much greater advantage in New 


. York for a hundredth part of the cost; 


but of course there would not have been 
the exclusive and aristocratic atmos- 
phere at the Broadway playhouse; 
there is something distinctly royal in the 
private performance. 
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Not a hundred miles from New York 
there stands a monument to the de- 
parted fortune of a young blood of 
sporting proclivities. 

It is a stable, built of white marble, 
finished inside with India teak, and 
trimmed with mahogany. 

It is said on good authority that the 
mangers and hayracks were of silver, 
and that the horses wore stable blankets 
of embroidered silk velvet. This last I 














The fad of surrounding animal pets with Oriental luxurg. 


cannot vouch for, but as the mangers 
and racks have disappeared, that seems 


to be proof that they were something» 


more than mere iron, and as to the teak, 
mahogany and marble, I know them 
to be facts, for I have seen them. 

But perhaps the most abhorrent form 
of idiotic extravagance, is the fad of 
surrounding animal pets with Oriental 
luxury. 

To endow a fat, wheezy pug, a snap- 
ping, snarling sky-terrier, or a shiver- 
ing rat of a black-and-tan, with almost 
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human attributes, and more than hu- 
man attention; to feed him on chicken 
livers and sweetbreads; to have a spe- 
cial maid to nurse, wash, dress and ex- 
ercise him; to put him to bed in an 
ivory.and rosewood crib; to send in his 
card to the dogs of the house where 
one is calling; and to send ornate wed- 
ding presents to one’s friends in his 
name; and, finally, to bury him in a 
silver-mounted, satin-lined casket, and 
swamp his __ five-hun- 
dred-dollar tombstone 
in costly flowers, is, to 
put it mildly, nausea- 
ting. 

But there is a dog 
in this city, a white 
spaniel, who, according 
to one who is in a posi- 
tion to know, not only 
has all these advan- 
tages, but a bank ac- 
count as well, and 
whose name is on a 
corporation’s books as 
owner of a consider- 
able sum in stocks and 
bonds; his master is a 
prominent banker. 

It is conditions of 
this sort that breed red 
anarchy in the most 
conservative; it cannot 
engender kindly 
thoughts in the mind 
of the consumptive fa- 
ther, slaving eighteen 
hours a day that his 
\ children may starve, 
yet not die, to see lav- 
ished upon a dog, in a 
week, an amount that ‘would keep his 
family in affluent luxury for a year. 

Walk some summer afternoon up 
Fifth Avenue, look down the quiet side 
streets, east and west, and see the rows 
of deserted homes; block after block of 
boarded windows, sheltering cool, high- 
ceilinged rooms, all empty and unused. 

Then cross over to the East Side; 
see the close, reeking streets, crowded 
to suffocation, the huddled tenements 
with their tiny, dark rooms, veritable 
hotbeds of disease, the thousands of 





























gaunt children working, “playing” and 
—dying like flies. 

There are not hundreds, but thou- 
sands of these temporarily deserted 
houses in New York City. 

For more than three years—until this 
winter—one of the huge palaces of up- 
per Fifth Avenue has been idle and un- 
used ; its only occupants the caretakers ; 

‘its vast possibilities wasted. 

There is one young woman in New 
York who has set an excellent example 
in this connection; every summer her 
palatial mansion is stripped of its fur- 
nishings, white-capped nurses take the 
place of liveried servants, and rows of 
dainty cots fill the great, cool rooms; it 
becomes a summer hospital for the chil- 
dren of the tenements. 

The more notable example of our 
ambassador to England, the Honorable 
Whitelaw Reid, who proposes to throw 
open to the poor his magnificent coun- 
try place during his absence, might be 
followed to great advantage by many 
wealthy householders. 

A young New Yorker gave last sum- 
mer an elaborate dinner aboard his 
yacht. 

Among other items, the roses used 
in decorating cost something over six 
thousand dollars; and in .the morning 
they were thrown overboard. It was 
in this last fact the more flagitious 
extravagance existed. Why were these 
flowers thus destroyed? At least two- 
thirds of them, probably more, were al- 
most perfectly fresh, and at the cost of 
a few dollars could have been distrib- 
uted among half a hundred hospitals, 
homes and asylums; anyone who has 
seen the pleasure that flowers give to 
the poor and sick, especially children, 
will acknowledge that it would have 
been worth the trouble. 

As an example of aggravated ex- 
travagance that is actual wanton waste, 
an incident I once witnessed is illustra- 
tive. It occurred upon the deck of a 


yacht owned by a young millionaire, 
who afterward achieved notoriety as 
the giver of a dinner the finish of which 
was rather sensational. 

He had ordered a magnum of a par- 
ticular kind of wine, but the steward, 
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for some cause, served a different 
brand, or, rather, attempted to serve it, 
for as soon as the young magnate rec- 
ognized the label, he seized the heav- 
ily embossed silver pail from the man’s 
hand and hurled it, contents and all, 
overboard; the silver tray and fine cut 
glasses went next, and it is probable had 
not the steward hastily disappeared be- 
low, he would have followed. 

Let the rich man gamble away his 
wealth, squander it in riotous living or 
silly fads. 

In the nature of things, a man cannot 
spend as much upon his wardrobe as a 
woman, nevertheless, the tailoring and 
haberdashery bills of the man of fashion 
are no mean items. 

One young man in New York has a 
fad that costs him upward of ten thou- 
sand dollars a year. 

He makes no pretense of rivalry to 
the leaders in men’s fashions, and his 
tailor’s bills are comparatively moder- 
ate, but with the exception of his hats, 
shoes and outer garments, he wears no 
article twice. 

This means one thousand and ninety- 
five shirts, at three per day; the same 
number of half hose, and three hundred 
and sixty-five suits of underclothing 
per year; but as the mutual friend who 
told me of him naively remarked, “he 
did save an awful lot in laundry bills, 
and was a gold mine to his valet.” 

The recent suits brought by tobac- 
conists to recover cigarette bills sug- 
gest another extravagance of the gilded 
youth. 

According to the manager of one of 
our largest tobacco firms, they have sev- 
eral accounts ranging from five hun- 
dred to one thousand dollars per month, 
and one customer whose bills for cig- 
arettes average one thousand three hun- 
dred dollars per month. The tobacco 
is a special blend of his own selection, 
the paper is the best that can be secured, 
the monogram and crest are the work 
of experienced artists, and of course the 
utmost care must be taken in their man- 
ufacture. 

The type of extravagance that is il- 
legal is by no means a monopoly of the 
very rich; and it would be an injustice 
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to treat it as such; the man who loses 
one hundred thousand dollars at Can- 
field’s is no more culpable than the clerk 
who “drops” a dollar in a cheap pool- 
room; nor is the gay youth who recent- 
ly dissipated something over half a mil- 
lion in fourteen weeks any worse than 
the would-be “sport” from the ribbon 
counter who squanders his little salary 


\ 


in the seductive bypaths of the “Great 
White Way.” 

But in all the examples of extrava- 
gance cited, there is nothing illegal per 
se; the money is theirs, we say, let them 
spend it as they please; so they do not 
interfere with us, it is none of our 
affair; and this specious argument is 
accepted without question. 

The acts do not imply any particular 
moral obliquity; they may and do im- 
ply folly, selfishness and frequently bad 
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He seized the heavily embossed silver pail and hurled it, contents and 
all, overboard. 





taste, but not actual criminality in a 
general sense. 

But above and beyond all our statutes 
and: common laws, there exists, and al- 
ways has existed, a higher code that is 
embodied in no book or creed—the duty 
of the atom to the mass, the part to the 
whole, the one to the many. 

It has been buried, ignored, sup- 
pressed for genera- 
tions by greed, indif- 
ference and _ selfish- 
ness, and it is only 
recently that its man- 
dates have begun to 
be understood, and to 
a small degree ac- 
knowledged. Judged 
by this code, extrava- 
gance becomes a 
crime, inex- 
cusable and indefensi- 
ble, even on the plea 
of ignorance. ‘“J/g- 
norantia excusatur, 
non juris sed facti.” 

The millennial hour 
has not yet struck 
when the property of 
one shall be used for 
the benefit of all, 
when the proceeds of 
all labor shall go into 
a common purse, and 
be distributed equally 
to each individual, 
when the share of the 
weak will be equal to 
the share of the 
strong, when the only 
incentive to extraor- 
dinary effort will be 
the desire for de- 
served praise, the love of mankind and 
the approval of one’s own conscience. 

It will be a glorious time, if it ever 
comes; but until that time, one man 
will have millions and another nothing ; 
and so long as there is excessive wealth, 
there must be extravagance. 

Perhaps under present conditions it 
is not an unmixed evil; at least it puts 
idle money into circulation with the 
possibility that it may fall into wiser, 
less selfish, hands. 
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A STORY IN THREE PARTS—PART II. 


CHAPTER V. 
$¢TT’S new moon night,” he said, as 
they walked along the quiet sub- 
urban street; “it’s one of my 

lucky nights. Some people, you know, 
have a lucky star. I have a lucky moon. 
From the new of the moon to the half 
of the moon, I always have extraor- 
dinarily good fortune. But from half 
moon on to full moon I am at my low- 
est ebb of luck. I’m positively the 
buffoon of events, the very footstool of 
the fates; time’s fool, as it were.” 

“Why, how very, very curious!” she 
burst out. “How extraordinary! Have 
you ever read George MacDonald’s ‘At 
the Back of the North Wind’ ?” she in- 
quired swiftly. 

“TI was brought up on it.” 

“Do you remember the story of the 
Princess Daylight ?” 

“Perfectly ; it was my favorite.” 

“T read that story when I was—oh, 
a little girl. I became very fond of it. 
As I grew older I used to play that I 
was the Princess Daylight, and I came 


to fancy that at the full of the 
moon——” 
“Oh, impossible,” he interrupted; 


“you’re not going to tell me——” 
“On the contrary, I have always 
thought so.” 





“Your good fortune comes with the 
full of the moon?” 

“Always,” she insisted unswervingly. 
“From half moon to full.” 

“We ought to form a luck associa- 
tion,” he said. “Between us, we'd cap- 
ture all there is of it. We'd have— 
what is it you Americans make—a cor- 
ner, is it?—yes, a corner in luck.” 

“I’m not sure that’s fair to the rest 
of the world,” she laughed; “but as 
luck will have it—our present un- 
cornered luck—here we are.” 

He waited outside until she saw Pepi. 

“Have you ever noticed, Miss Wrex- 
mere, how quickly time passes when 
you’re happy ?” he inquired of her, when 
she rejoined him. 

“T think I always notice the obvi- 
ous,” she frowned; “it’s ungallant of 
you to give me credit for no intelli- 
gence.” 

“Oh, but,” he said triumphantly, “I 
have theories that account for it.” 

“Oh, well, I will listen to them,” she 
indulged him. 

“Well, then, first you must realize 
the truth about Father Time. I am 
convinced that he’s a hoary-headed 
hypocrite. I’m convinced that he’s a 
liar and a thief. And I'll tell you why. 
When time hangs heavy on your hands, 
when you’re bored and unhappy, when, 
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in short, time’s cheap, he’ll give you 
full measure of it, he’ll satiate you with 
it, he’ll glut you with it. But let there 
enter into it, if you please, happiness 
in never so small a combination, what 
does he do? He tampers with his 
weights—I mean _ his time-measures— 
his timepieces. He doles time out to 
you in the smallest possible compass ; 
he doesn’t give you full measure. Oh, 
I know, because I’ve watched. When 
you’re happy there are positively only 
twenty-five seconds to a minute, and 
not more than thirty minutes to an 
hour. And the inexplicable thing about 
it is that we are either such blind fools 
that we don’t notice, or so fatuous that 
we don’t care. And we never call him 
to account until it’s too late, until, in- 
deed, we’re safely unhappy again—and 
who wants more time on his hands then? 
Oh, it’s an outrage. I’m not going to 
be taken in on this occasion.” He 
pulled out his watch. 

“Plait-il?” she asked, mystified. 

“I’m going to get up a strike,” he 
said. “I now and hereby declare my- 
self opposed to all trusts, and especially 
the time trust. I offer myself 

“Oh, but—oh, but,” she tripped him 
cleverly, “didn’t you just a moment 
ago try to tempt me into forming a cor- 
ner in luck?” 

“Oh, I’ve grown since then,” he as- 
serted, “and I have, myself, suffered at 
the hands of the time trust; and, be- 
sides, there’s no virtue in mere consist- 
ency. _No, I continue to offer myself 
as a leader to those mortals—no, those 
immortals—now wallowing in the deep- 
est depths of happiness, who are will- 
ing to arise in rebellion against Father 
Time, to demand their full allowance 
of minutes. Oh, that isn’t all,” he went 
qn heatedly. “T’ll turn anarchist if it’s 
necessary—we'll assassinate Father 
Time—we’ll smash all ‘his gage-clocks, 
watches, sun-dials, moon-dials, star- 
dials, everything. And when we’ve got 
all eternity under control, we’ll divide 
it, socialist fashion, among the happy 
ones.” His hands fumbled with his 
watch. 

“Still I don’t understand,” she main- 
tained, nonplused. 











“I’m putting my watch back an 
hour,” he explained tranquilly, “to al- 
low for cheating, to allow for leakage, 
to allow for waste.” 

She laughed unrestrainedly. “And 
after you’ve got your rights—do you 
mind telling me the time?” 

“To people ineffably happy it is at this 
instant a half-after eight,” he said jaunt- 
ily. “Oh, but I don’t trust you even 
now,” he apostrophized his slender flat 
timepiece; “and you’re aged enough to 
be piously honest. And as an old serv- 
ant, whose welfare has, for nearly a 
century, risen and fallen with the fam- 
ily fortunes, I’m weak enough to expect 
devotion from you. But, alas, if happy, 
put not your trust in watches,” he ended 
softly. 

“And to less happy people it is then 
half-past nine,” she informed herself 
meditatively. 

“Yes, poor slaves!” he admitted. “Do 


“you happen to know,” he continued cas- 


ually, “if we turn down here and cut 
through that inspired little road, and 
keep straight on, in the course of time 
—oh, hang time! I’m going to get away 
from it—in the course of space, let us 
say, we are morally certain to come out 
in Brookline?” 

She considered. “I didn’t happen to 
know, but my sense of direction rein- 
forces your statement. It’s a ‘short- cut 
—then why don’t we take it” 

“There is only one objection,” he 
asserted gravely. 

“And that?” 

“We should have to walk.” 

She smiled amusedly. “I think that’s 
a recommendation,” 
enough to help him. 

They turned down the “inspired lit- 
tle road.” 

“Y’m glad you liked ‘The Land of 
Heart’s Desire,’ ” she broke the silence, 
at length, her tones a little formal. 

“Oh, let’s not talk books,” he en- 
treated; “let’s talk personalities.” 

“Your conversation is full of hooks,” 
she complained, “and so obviously baited 
for a woman.” 

“Are you going to marry Montfort?” 
he asked abruptly. 

She pondered. “I wonder—I won- 


she was generous 
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der if you’re a newspaper man,” she 
said electrically. 

There was for a second an ominous 
silence, and then he stopped and turned 
on her. “Good God!” he exclaimed 
suddenly; and, “Take that back,” he 
ordered peremptorily. 

Silver-Rose made herself tall, and 
they looked at each other, fiery brown 
eyes- warring on blue—blue eyes, like 
frozen wells, repelling the shafts of 
brown eyes—brown eyes growing hard 
and grim—blue eyes dropping finally 
protective white curtains before brown 
eyes. “I beg your pardon,” Silver- 
Rose said proudly at the end of this 
wordless duel. 

“Are you going to marry him?” he 
demanded. 

“No,” she threw at him curtly. 

“I shall have to put my watch back 
another hour,” he apprised her softly, 
in the phrase of one Shakespeare, suit- 
ing the action to the word. The ex- 
pression of his eyes was, in a trice, 
very different. In spite of herself, Sil- 
ver-Rose laughed. 

“Is there anywhere in your vicinity 
in Brookline,” he questioned in affable 
oblivion to what had gone before, “an 
old house belonging to a family by the 
name of Eveleth?” 

“Indeed, there is just such a house,” 
she affirmed. 

“T’m interested, for various reasons, 
in the house,” he said vaguely. “I 
think, after I leave you to-night’”—here 
he stopped, sighed, and said paren- 
thetically: “I shall have to put my 
watch forward a—no, I’ll smash it.” 
Then he continued: “I shall hunt it 
up. You can give me the directions?” 

“Easily,” she smiled up at him. “You 
walk through our place, back of the 
house, past the garden, into the Dimple, 
and through the orchard, then into the 
grove and over the stone wall. That 
brings you onto the Eveleth estate. 
If it isn’t all grown up there, there’s 
a tiny path that will take you a winding 
way to the house, and if nothing has 
been done to put the place in repair, 
and whether it has or not, I fancy, 
there’s a certain window that will let 
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you in—that is, if you want to ex- 
plore it.” 
“I do want to explore it,” he said 


humbly. “How does it happen that you’ 


know so much about it?” 

“It was our favorite play-place when 
we were children, my sister Doris and 
my brother Beaufort and I. We’ve 
played there for hours and hours. I 
think the happiest hours that I have 
ever known have been spent in that old 
house.” 

“An old house,” he mused; “it’s the 
real, the only playground for a child. 
There ought to be legislation, provi- 
ding one in every neighborhood. I 
played,” he went on diffidently, “in a 
deserted Italian palazzo. 

“How exciting! It takes all the 
glory from my humble experiences.” 

“Not at all, as you know,” he in- 
sisted; “tell me more about it.” 

“We used to play in the big room at 
the top of the house. Dor and Beau 
were, at first, always father and mother, 
and I was their little girl. But one day 
I rebelled—I was always difficile, and I 
set up a ménage of my own.” 

“And who was your husband?’ he 
inquired earnestly. 

“It’s so ridiculous to talk about, but 
my house was a palace; and half the 
time I was married: my husband a 
dream-husband, my children dream- 
children. It sounds a bit like ‘Peter 
Ibbetson,’ doesn’t it? I always called 
myself the Princess Daylight. The 
other half the time I was still under the 
fairy’s enchantment, waiting for the 
prince to come to break my moon- 
bound destiny.” 

“Oh,” he commented comprehend- 
ingly. “And what sort of a prince was 
he?” he asked. 

“This is the childish part of it,” she 
laughed. “It happened that there was 
a hereditary owner of that old house— 
little Harry Eveleth—who must have 
been a’ few years older than I. His 
father had gone abroad a few years 
before we were born and married there. 
Harry was born abroad, and the father 
never returned. I used to play with 
Doris and Beau, that Harry Eveleth, or 
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Prince Harry, or Prince Hal, as we 
used oftenest to call him—after Shake- 
speare—was coming to release me from 
the spell of the bad fairies. We talked 
so much of and to him that he became 
quite as real as any of us. For years 
he was a constant companion. To 

‘ speak his name calls up at this moment 
quite as definite a picture to my mind 
as in those days.” 

_ “How did he look, if it’s not im- 
pertinent ?” ; 

“Oh, we decided that he should be 
dark, of course, 2s I was blond—with 
black hair to correspond with my tow- 
head.” 

“Tow-head,” he interrupted mutter- 
ingly. “I'll call you out.” 

“His hair hung in soft love-locks 
about a heart-shaped face. He had 
dark-brown eyes—the eyes of a prince 
cut off by wicked enchantments from 
his kingdom. He was to wear gray 
velvet, and a hat with a long floating 
white plume. We always called him 
the ‘Sad Little Prince,’ after a story 
Doris had read in the St. Nicholas.” 

“T’ve read it in the St. Nicholas, too,” 
he averred surprisedly. . “My father 
was an American, you know,” he re- 
minded her. “He would have com- 
pelled me to read the St. Nicholas each 
month if I had not cared, but it hap- 
pened that I cared enormously.” 

“It was such a dear sort of a play- 
life,” Silver-Rose went on musingly. 
“Doris wrote a poem later on my little 
dream-husband. It came out in ‘The 
Wind on the Harp.’ People are always 
asking her what it means, but Doris 
won't tell.” 

“Yes, I’ve read it,” he admitted, “and 
I’ve wondered with the rest. I also will 
not tell. And how many years did you 
play there?” 

“Oh, three or four. I suppose we’d 
be playing there now—I’m very sure I 
should—but during one of the years 
that we went abroad the Eveleth house 
became the rendezvous for tramps. It 
wasn’t so built up about there in those 
days, and it was nicely situated for that 
sort of thing, they said. Just before we 
came home a tramps’ roost was broken 
up in it. Father would not permit us 
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to go into the house again. He made 
us solemnly promise never to do so.” 

“What a pity!” 

“Wasn’t it, just? But you can un- 
derstand. There had been recently a 
more disgraceful element. Indeed, we 
had a sensation out of it, a nine-days’ 
wonder, the papers called it. An es- 
caped criminal, Boston Harry, had 
been caught there. I think the Eve- 
leths must have heard. in some way. 
At any rate, afterward the house was 
more carefully boarded up. And, oh, 
if you’re still interested, this same Bos- 
ton Harry, or Snappy Harry, as they 
call him now, has just escaped from 
Sing Sing, the papers say. There’s a 
reward out for him.” 

“Yes, I’ve been reading about it,” 
he said briefly. “I think I ought to tell 
you”—he turned swiftly to a change of 
subject—“perhaps I ought to have told 
you before, I know Harry Eveleth very 
well. We went to school together in 
England.” 

“Did you, indeed?” Silver-Rose mar- 
veled. ‘‘There’s a coincidence for you. 
But, after all, it’s not much of one,” 
she said, sighing. “All my disillusions 
have been, thus far, in the way of dis- 
covering how small the world is. There 
is really not space enough, since the 
finding of steam and electricity, for 
there to be any privacy. I don’t won- 
der that the spirit of romance has be- 
taken itself to other planets. What ° 
sort of a man is Hal—Mr. Eveleth?”’ 

“Oh, it’s hard for a man to de- 
scribe another. He’s companionable 
enough—at least I find him so—and 
congenial, after a fashion. I fancy that 
we've thrashed out together every idea 
that we own in common. I suppose, in 
another way, that accounts for what 
you charitably describe as my idiomatic 
English. On the whole, we hit it off 
pretty well together. I’m not sure but 
that I prefer- his company to any oth- 
er’s.” 

“Oh!” Silver-Rose’s tone was a lit- 
tle flat from disappointment. ‘And 
what does he look like?” she queried. 

“He’s dark. Your imagined por- 
trait was correct there. And—and— 
oh, he looks like other men, I suppose.” 


























Her companion stumbled obviously. 
“He wanted me,” he went on more 
smoothly, “if I pushed on to Boston, 
to visit the old place. He’s rather curi- 
ous to know what it’s like. He has a 
fancy he’ll come back some time and 
live there. But I confess I’ve done 
nothing about it until now. Oh, yes, I 
had nearly forgotten that he charged me 
to be sure and hunt in an upper room 
for a mysterious secret chamber. His 
father had told him about it.” 

Silver-Rose laughed joyously. “Oh, 
I know just where that is,” she ex- 
claimed. “We discovered it once when 
we were playing, Beau and Dor and I. 
We made a solemn vow that day never 
to disclose our find to anybody. Oh, 
we’ve had such fun with it. Many and 
many a time we've hidden little Prince 
Hal there, away from the enemies who 
were continually pursuing him.” 

“You can tell me where it is? 
Harry’s directions were a little hazy.” 

“T can show you—TI’ll explore the 
house with you. You never could find 
it without assistance—oh, never in the 
world; it’s over on the right wall as 
you enter, and the spring’s in a knot in 
the wood.” 

“Oh, you are heavenly good,” he said 
ardently. “I don’t dare to thank you 
for each new paradise that you open up 
to me. I’m so afraid it will bring you 
to a realization of all your kindnesses, 
and you'll shut some of the doors. I’m 
simply overwhelmed. Didn’t I tell you 
new-moon night brought me luck?” 

But she did not shut any doors. In- 
stead, “Look at the stars,” she said 
dreamily; “what hosts in the pathetic 
bit of sky over this little mean street! 
Oh, I love starlight better even than I 
love moonlight. There’s something 
compelling about the moon; it’s like a 
prima donna. And the stars are her 
chorus. If you study them carefully, 
you will always find among them newer 
and fresher beauties. Oh, there’s an 
‘infinite variety’ about them. I used to 
feel, when I was a little girl, that on 
the other side of the sky there was a 
host of aerial creatures, winged and 
armored. I pictured them standing, si- 
lent and erect, with their lances poised 
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against the sky, and all aimed at the 
earth. And I thought that the stars 
were their silver lance-tips, pricking 
through.” She paused a moment. “I 
hope you are looking at them,” she 
said. 

“No,” he admitted softly. 
looking at them.” 


“T’m not 


CHAPTER VI. 


“What shall I call you?” she said 
abruptly. “I demand a name.” 

“It must be Monsieur I’Inconnu for 
awhile, I fear,’ he said a little for- 
lornly. 

“No,” she said, shaking her head; 
“not Monsieur I’Inconnu. Let’s return 
to childhood—I’m going back there as 
fast as I can—and when I get to the 
Eveleth house I shall be inescapably 
there. You shall be the king of the 
fairies.” 

“And you—what will you be?” 

“All the afternoon,” she averred, “I 
have been a newly married bride, and, 
indeed, it was as a bride, and the bride 
of a dream-husband, that I played in the 
Eveleth house.” 

But he could not seem to fall in with 
her suggestion. He was meditating 
darkly. “Oh, those tableaux!” he said 
at length. “J don’t seem to care for 
you in the character of a newly mar- 
ried bride—unless you'll let me_ be 
Harry Eveleth.” 

But she shook her head. 
denied him almost fiercely; 
would be wickedness.’ ” 

“*That would be sacrilege,’ ” his quo- 
tation supplementing hers immediately. 
“Apropos, do you know that it is May 
Eve?” he asked idly. 

“So it is, and last year—just a year 
ago to-night—I was playing Maire in 
‘The Land of Heart’s Desire.’ ” 

His face lighted up suddenly. “So 
you were,” he agreed. “Yes, you shall 
be a newly married bride to-night,” he 
conceded, “if I can be king of the 
fairies,” he bargained enigmatically. 

“Very well, that’s settled,” she said 
steadily. ‘‘Remember, we must live up 
to our parts—you to your kingship, I 
to my brideship.” 


“No,” she 
* 'tthat 
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“T shall try my best to live up to my place to the Eveleth house. I suppose I 
fairyship, you may be sure of that,” ought to hurry—we’re giving a dance 
he agreed smilingly. to-night, you know.” 

“Oh, I see where we are now,” she “T had forgotten that.” He brooded 
exclaimed suddenly, as they turned a an instant. “I ought to release you 
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She stopped in front of a little low baek window. 


corner; “things have not once had a_ from your promise to go over the old 


familiar look.” house with me,” he said tentatively. 
“Yes,” he said briefly, “you're nearly “But I won't be released,” Silver- 
home.” Rose told him. “People won’t even 


“We'll take the short-cut through our begin to come before eleven, and there 




















are plenty of cousins to help mama, and 
mama’s used to my whims. I’m called 
eccentric, you know,” she informed. him 
smilingly. 

“Tell me,” the young man said, drop- 
ping his voice softly, “you said a mo- 
ment ago that everything had hitherto 
looked unfamiliar to you. Have you 
had, every moment, absolute trust in 
me—that I would bring you, unmo- 
lested, to home and safety ’” 

“T have had every moment absolute 
trust in you,’ said Sylvia Rosamund 
Wrexmere. 

They turned into the Wrexmere es- 
tate at the end farthest from the house. 
ut in the distance they could see the 
latter, on a hill among the trees, a huge 
stone bulk, like a reservoir of molten 
gold, pouring from each window a tor- 
rent of thick, yellow light. 

“We must be very quiet,” Silver- 
Rose whispered. “I don’t care to be 
seen. It is unlikely, however, that any- 
body will be about.” 

Her companion followed her noise- 
lessly. For- full fifteen minutes they 
walked through the charming mazes of 
an estate where, in the main, nature had 
been permitted to run wild, only coaxed, 
here and there, to a greater cleanliness, 
to a more decent seemliness. 

“This is the Dimple,” Silver-Rose 
whisperingly apprised him. ‘“Here’s 
where we always coasted winters. Doris 
named it; there’s a poem about it in 
‘The Wind on the Harp,” 

It was a soft symmetrical hollow, 
scooped out of the side of a hill. They 
walked down into it and up on the other 
side—to plunge, beyond, into a grove 
of firs. Here there was a carpet of 
pine-needles. Their feet sank into it. 

“Ah, here’s the wall,’ Silver-Rose 
said relievedly. “And here’s the place 
we went through. I was almost afraid 
I had forgotten the path. It’s ages 
since I’ve been here.” 

Her companion jumped over the wall 
and assisted her. Then she took the 
lead again through a little path that 
had become a mere thread, unwound 


between parallel rows of bursting 
shoots, 
“Oh,” she said, “smell the sweet 
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things growing here.” She stopped 
every other instant to breathe in the 
spring savors. ‘There used to be,” she 
went on, “the most wonderful garden 
here: flowers and flowers and flowers, 
and in such delicious old-time com- 
binations; every flower that was royal, 
but only those that were old and quaint. 
Roses, and such roses!  Tiger-lilies, 
millions of them. Flower-de-luce jos- 


tling sunflowers, poppies elbowing mari- 


golds, and hollyhocks, princess feather, 
cardinal-flower nasturtiums—a perfect 
flood of them. Not a small flower or 
a humble flower, and all growing in 
such a tumult. You can fancy how it 
must have taken hold of us three chil- 
dren. Our gardens are all of ‘the 
parterre type—you know what I mean 
—the deadly product of the taste of 
hired gardeners. There’s the little 
grape-arbor over there,” she said, after 
another pause; “‘it’s beside a pond that’s 
a perfect love of a pond: tiny, not deep. 
Once there were lilies; we used to wade 
in and get them. Ah, now you can 
see the house.” 

It was a big, square structure. In 
the abundant starlight it could be seen 
that the blinds were all closed. On the 
side toward them was a long pillared 
piazza; it was conjecturable that an- 
other, exactly like it, flanked the other 
end. Silver-Rose made very swiftly 
now for the back of the house. She 
stopped in front of a little, low, back 
window; the blinds were down there, 
also. 

“TI have faith,’ she whispered, “that 
we shall get in here.” 

“IT also have that faith,” he echoed 
quietly. He too spoke softly, perhaps 
because their talk had been for so many 
minutes in whispers, perhaps because 
the opulent, star-decked night and their 
mysterious errand seemed to demand it. 

He pulled the blinds open. He tugged 
at the lower sash of the window, but it 
went up as smoothly as if Doris and 
Beaufort and Silver-Rose had that very 
afternoon played there. 

“Have you matches?” she asked. 

“A pocket full,” he said. 

“Don’t light one until I give you per- 
mission,” she commanded. 
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“Oh, no,” he agreed; “this is your 
expedition.” He leaped lightly in 
through the window. Then he gave her 
his hand. 

They stood moveless for a second in- 
side, looking out the window. 

. “Now you may light a match, if you 
will,” she said. 

There was a crisp, snapping sound, 
then a flash. A jagged triangle of light 
blazed through the darkness, steadied, 
grew symmetrical. They were stand- 
ing in a small, square room, with only 
one’ window and a door. 

“Ah,” Silver-Rose said relievedly, 
“it’s just as I pictured it. I do re- 
member it aright.” She paused for a 
second, and in the brief moment before 
the flame died a strange change made 
sudden vivid progress across her face. 

“What is it?” he asked alarmedly. 
“Would you rather not go on?” 

“Oh, no,” she said stoutly. “I’m not 
frightened, although I might well be. 
You see, I’m only ten years old now. 
Only—only———” 

“Only,” he helped her. 

“Only,” she went on, “I had a sud- 
den intuiton of impending evil. And, 
you see, I’m old-fashioned, I trust my 
intuitions.” 

“And I trust them, too,” he said 
gently. “Let’s give up this wild idea. 
I'll take you home. Heaven bless us 
and save us, that’s where you belong! 
If you only knew the infernal tattoo 
my conscience is keeping up.” 

“But I want to go,” she persisted. 
“T shan’t desert you now.” 

“Tf I could only leave you outside 
while I do my exploring—it’s such a 
poky place to take a woman into. No, 
I insist upon taking you home.” 

“And I,” she maintained obstinately, 
“on accompanying you. You mustn’t 
refuse me. Remember, I’m only ten.” 

“Very well,’ he acquiesced. “Of 
course it makes a great difference your 
going.” 

“And what’s there to be afraid of?” 
she questioned clearly. “What could 
we possibly meet but ghosts, the ghosts 
of Dor and Beau and Prince Hal and 
the Princess Daylight ?” 
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“I'd love to meet that last little 
ghost,” he interrupted. 

“Or perhaps the ghost of Boston 
Harry,” she went on unheedingly. “Lis- 
ten, listen, just listen to the silence. 
Isn’t that strange, to be listening to si- 
lence? But there is no silence like 
that of a deserted old house.” 

He listened with her. The silence 
was that of the grave. 

_“No, it’s all nonsense being afraid,” 
she went on, reassuring herself. “There 
are no birds in any last-year’s nest. 
Come.” 

She took command of herself and of 
the expedition. 

“Now, I want, first, to go to the big 
room up-stairs—and then we'll explore 
the house by degrees. Give me two 


.matches—no, only two. We'll need all 


you've got later.” She lighted one that 
he handed to her. 

They went, in almost total darkness, 
up a narrow flight of back stairs; then 
through a back hall to a wider hall and 
up another flight of stairs. Here Sil- 
ver-Rose lighted her seeond match. 
They went up one more flight, narrower 
again. They paused at the top, the 
match went out. Silver-Rose walked 
directly down the narrow hall there. 
She halted at its end, up against what 
looked like a blank wall. 

“Now a match,” she said. 

He fumbled in his pocket, and she 
heard the crack of a match. Simultane- 
ously she pushed forward, and a door 
opened noiselessly inward. They stood 
on the threshold a demi-instant, par- 
alyzed. 

And then suddenly they were both 
pushed violently into the room from be- 
hind, and in a flash the door back of 
them closed and locked. 

_ They found themselves standing in a 
big, wide, garret room. It was lighted, 
but only dimly, by a single kerosene 
lamp. The floor and the walls and the 
slanting roof were all unfinished. The 
blinds of the four windows were closed ; 
the windows also were closed. There 
were heavy stuffs hanging in front of 
them all, squares of matting, napless 
rectangles of old carpet, and at one an 
old shawl. Rags of all kinds were 











stuffed between the window-sashes and 
cases. There were a few broken chairs 
about and a table. On the latter and 
on the floor were piles of dirty dishes, 
tin plates, and cans, broken crockery, 
rusty kitchen utensils. A huge heap of 
rubbish filled one corner. In a line at 
one side were what undoubtedly passed 
for beds: mere heaps of straw and rags 
and old papers. On one lay a thick 
bundle of clothes. 

There were, in the room, aside from 
the man who had precipitated them into 
it, five men in the room. Four of these 
were standing. The fifth was seated in 
a tumble-down, pivoting office-chair. 
He had swung about at their entrance, 
had given them one hasty glance, had 
swung back. He had not looked again. 
Silver-Rose caught, during the progress 
of his revolution, an instant’s sight of 
a peaked, dark face, sickly and sinister- 
looking. 

The other four men gaped at them 
for an instant, apparently paralyzed by 
their intrusion. They looked like no 
peovle that Silver-Rose had ever be- 
fore seen. She had even no type-faces, 
among her. remembered observations, 
by which she could judge these varia- 
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“I beg your pardon, gentlemen. 





Iam not Boston Harry.” 


tions. They were like a collection of 
gargoyles or Japanese masks—not at 
all human, and more subtly horrible, 
somehow, because, after all, they were 
not oriental, they were occidental. 
They recalled to her, strangely enough, 
faces from Hogarth and Doré. 

One of them, a collarless, half-clad 
creature, seemed not quite normal; 
hardly human, in fact.. His underjaw, 
in his surprise, had dropped away from 
an overhanging bush of mustache, 
showing the jagged line of a scarred 
mouth. He squinted at them with eyes 
whose lids seemed pressed together by 
an overhanging, protuberant forehead. 


. His look, as it turned in their direction, 


shifted and crossed. Another, with a 
head as round as a ball, with a face 
like a pudding—pimpled and_ pock- 
marked—stared at them, as if unsee- 
ingly, with little, blue, pig’s eyes. The 
third was stout and hairy; his heaa one 
cascade of hair and beard. One eye 
was permanently closed, and his red, 
glistenifig lips were parted, displaying, 
thereby, a few teeth, curved and yel- 
low. He fixed his sound.eye examin- 
ingly upon them. The fourth man was 
a negro, middle-aged, with a grizzled 
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fuzz of hair. His skin was pulled as 
tight as a drum over a squat skull, his 
jaw was pushed forward like a bull- 
dog’s, and his eyes were like hard bits 
of round glass set in his face. 

None of them looked at Silver-Rose ; 
it gave her a curious feeling, for the mo- 
ment, the way they ignored her; she had 
never experienced anything quite like 
it—from men. It was on her compan- 
ion that their attention focused, and, 
as they looked, gradually the light of 
recognition dawned in their faces. 
“Why, it’s Boston Harry,” one of them 
shouted huskily, and three of their num- 
ber threw themselves on him, shaking 
his hands, questioning him, informing 
him of strange facts, all in a clamor and 
a jargon that she could not understand. 
But whatever might have been the pur- 
port of their words, the chances are 
that she would not have understood. 
The title that they had given him, “‘Bos- 
ton Harry,” had numbed her almost into 
unconsciousness. 


CHAPTER VII. 


But Silver-Rose’s companion was not 
responding to the overtures of the 
men. “I beg your pardon, gentlemen,” 
he said, when he could make himself 
understood, “you are mistaken—I am 
not Boston Harry.” 

They laughed good-naturedly at 
this. “Say, it’s all right, Harry,” the 
squint-eyed individual assured him; 
“‘we’re all pals here, and you’re as safe 
as if you were in your mother’s arms.” 

“But—-but—gentlemen, I don’t doubt 
that for a moment,” Monsieur 1’Incon- 
nu apprised them; “only it happens that 
I’m not Boston Harry. I must ask 
you to release me and my companion,” 
he went on courteously; “we have a 
pressing engagement.” He turned a 
little toward the door. The man who 
had pushed them through it, who was 
possessed of its key, who had stood, all 
along, not far off, watching keenly, 
now slipped away. 

He was a slim, bent fellow, younger 
than the rest, hollow-cheeked, a look as 
of perpetual alarm in his wide-opened, 
shallow eyes. 
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The men laughed enjoyingly. “That’s 
right, all right,” one of them said, “the 
engagement’s no pipe-dream, and the 
town’s full of fly-cops that'll help you 
to keep it—if you only let them see you 
first.” 

“Will you kindly unlock the door?” 
Monsieur I’Inconnu persisted, 

The little doorkeeper frowned. “Well, 
I don’t know what your game is, Harry, 
but there’s something up, and we ain’t 
on. Still, I don’t know as we pull any- 
thing by holding you here. You can 
keep your tongue between your lips, I 
suppose.” He fumbled in his pocket. 

“T give you my word of honor,” Mon- 
sieur I’Inconnu assured them earnestly ; 
“your hiding-place is safe with me.” 

The doorkeeper had found the key; 
he started for the door. 

“Wait a moment,” the fifth man sud- 
denly called in a strident voice of au- 
thority. “Don’t open that door yet.” 
He swung his chair about toward them. 

Silver-Rose examined the fifth man. 
He was seated slouched back in his 
chair, his legs stretched out in front, a 
thin, ungainly figure that looked as if 
it might be tall when it stood. His nar- 
row head was close-cropped. His face 
was lean and pale, with a peculiar. pal- 
lor that she had never before seen; it 
was not a healthy pallor, nor was it the 
pallor of illness. It was emphasized— 
and almost horribly so—by the purple 
shadow of a few days’ beard. He had 
sneering coal-black eyes that seemed to 
narrow under heavy, level brows. 
There was a sinister effect given to his 
look by his chin, which protruded so 
Straight and long that the line from its 
tip to where the head joined the throat 
was abnormally disproportionate. There 
was not a curve in his face or figure, and 
he had long fingers, yellow and spatu- 
late, those of one hand beating a con- 
tinual restless tattoo on the back of the 
other. 

“Well, Harry Pryor, what have you 
got to say for yourself?” he asked sneer- 
ingly. ; 

Monsieur I’Inconnu stared at him. 
“I’m not Harry Pryor,” he said simply. 
“Come, come, gentlemen es 
“Say, Cig,” the fifth man interrupted, 


























turning to the little doorkeeper, “how’d 
these people manage to get in here, any- 
way?” 

“They got in jess before me—while 
I was out,” Cig explained volubly. “I 
heard them the moment I got into the 
house. I followed them _ up-stairs, 
thinking they’d go into one. of the 
rooms down-stairs. I thought I could 
cut by them and get here first; but I 
couldn’t; they kept straight on. I don’t 
know. what Harry’s game is. He didn’t 
appear to be on; the lady was doing 
all the talking. She was showing him 
the way. When they opened the door 
I just pushed them in; I thought it 
wouldn’t do no harm to see what game 
we'd caught before we let them loose.” 

“Very good idea, very good,. very 
good, indeed,” the fifth man commended 
him patronizingly. “What. was you say- 
ing, Harry?” he turned affably to Mon- 
sieur I’Inconnu. 

“For the third time, that I’m not 
Harry: Pryor,” he said, and he spoke 
with an effort that showed he was hold- 
ing himself in control. “Come, come, 
gentlemen, why persist in this error— 
or, at least, in keeping me here against 
my will? I must ask you to open the 
door immediately.” 

The fifth man laughed a queer, 
cracked laugh. “You always were a 
slippery devil, Harry,” he said with an 
air of grim geniality; “you could al- 
ways carry ’most anything off with your 
high and mighty airs. But it don’t go 
now. I’m onto you, as the song goes. 
You’re looking fine, Harry; fine as a 
fiddle, and ten years younger, as I am 
a living man; and, as_ usual’—his 
sneering gaze slanted to Silver-Rose— 
“there’s a lady in the case. Oh, you’re 
a sad dog. Harry, and always up to 
some trick or other. I suppose you ain't 
told the. lady about that last little trip 
you made out here a few years ago. 
There was a lady with you then. There 
always seems to be a petticoat round 
whenever you’re about. Let me see, 
she was a brunette, wasn’t she? A lit- 
tle too stout for my taste, and too dark; 
I prefer blondes. As I remember, you 
and her condescended to spend the night 
here. Just think of that! They shared 
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our .’umble lodgings. Only Harry 
was that particular, he wouldn’t stay 
in the same room, and be sociable like 
the rest of us. No, he jess would have 
a room all to their little selves, 
down-stairs on the next floor. Now, I 
suppose you two was looking for some 
place to stay; why, we're just tickled 
to death to see you. We can accom- 
modate you just as well as not.” 
Monsieur |’Inconnu’s eyes were bla- 
zing, but, again, with a visible effort, he 
managed to control himself. “When 
you have finished with these comments 
~-the drift or the use of which I fail to 
catch—will you open that door?” he 
asked ominously. 
“Open the door?” The other laughed 
again, noiselessly this time, but no more 
pleasantly. “Not jess yet, Harry, I ain’t 
seen you, you know, since that little 
job, when you turned State’s evidence, 








4 
He threw himself, with all his strength, against 
the door. 
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as the papers put it, and we parted, you 
to your happy home, me to prison.” 

There was, at this, an immediate stir 
of interest among the men who stood 
listening intently. They drew slowly 
into a compact little group and slyly 
they began to exchange looks. Occa- 
sionally they muttered comments. 

Monsieur I’Inconnu stared steadily at 
the fifth man. The look in his eyes lost 
its threat, it, became’ bewildered, but 
only for an instant. 

“This is all nonsense,” he burst out 
impatiently, after awhile; “‘you persist 
in calling me Harry Pryor. I’m not 
Harry Pryor. Now, as we can’t agree 
on the matter, and as it’s of no conse- 
quence, anyway, can’t we agree to dis- 
agree? I can’t stay here to argue all 
night. I have, as you see, a lady under 
my protection. I must take care of her. 
Now, again, and for the last time, I ask 
you to open the door.” 

The fifth man repeated and prolonged 
his noiseless langh. He brought the 
tips of his ten yellow fingers together, 
and, over the cage that their correla- 
tion made, he contemplated Monsieur 
l’Inconnu, nodding his head approving- 
ly meantime. “You beat the Dutch, 
Harry,” he said; ‘‘you always did. No,” 
he went on smilingly, “we sha’n’t open 
the door—not for the present, anyway. 
I’ve still got my little bone to pick 
with you. It'll take quite a spell. You 
might as well make up your mind that 
you’ve got to stay.” 

“I don’t mind _ staying,’ 


’ 


Monsieur 
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l’Inconnu replied to this, “if you insist 
on talking over with me what I know 
nothing about, and what may reveal to 
me the secrets of another man—that’s . 
your lookout, of course, not mine. But 
will you let me take the lady home 
first, if I promise that I’ll come back; 
that will be, at the latest, in fifteen min- 
utes?” he asked finally. 

“I guess not, Harry, if it’s all the 
same to you,” the fifth man said geni- 
ally ; “you’ve broken so many promises, 
it isn’t surprising that I don’t set much 
store by your word now, is it?” 

“You can’send one, two, as many as 
you please, of these men with me,” 
Monsieur l’Inconnu offered. 

“That’s handsome, Harry, I must 
say,” his tormentor commented, “but 
they’ve all got reasons why they don’t 
want to go out on the street at pres- 
ent: the night air don’t agree with 
them.” 

Monsieur I’Inconnu was silent for a 
second. Then he turned and threw 
himself, with all his strength, against 
the door. He seized the knob and bore 
against it with the weight of his whole 
figure. A half-a-dozen times he did 
this. The men in the room did not 
stir, but they watched interestedly, and, 
through it all, they smiled. 

“It’s no use, Harry,” the fifth man 
said; “you can keep that up all night 
long if you want to, but you are only 
wasting your strength. You want to 
keep that,” he ended smoothly; “you'll 
need it all later.” 


TO BE CONCLUDED. 


% 


TRUE, BUT—— 
EARY WALDROLY—Oh, heavens! I thought you said dis dog’s bark was 


worse dan his bite! 


Mrs. Hanpout—It is—he can’t bark half as good as he can bite. 
AFTER THE FESTIVITIES. 





INISTER’S WIFE 
MINISTER—You do? 


I think the bride has been married before. 


MINISTER’s WiFE—Yes.~ I noticed when you asked her if she’d take him 
for better or worse she sighed when she said yes. ‘ 

















WAS the lighthouse keeper’s daughter 

On the point o’ Pilkin’s Reef, 

Atid she gazed acrost the water 
With unmitigated grief; ° 

Fer I’d spoke in tones politest 

As I sailed away serene, 
“Girl, yer eyes they are the brightest 

That I think I ever seen.” 


So I left ‘er broken-hearted 
On the lighthouse keeper’s lawn, 
And she wept when I departed, 
Quite bereft that I was gone; 
And she spent ’er time in keepin’ 
All me charms to memory green, 
And she filled the days with weepin’ 
And the lamps with kerosene. 


But one night—the seas was thuddin’ 
And a dreadful storm it blew— 
Her poor pa he died quite sudden 
(Lighthouse keepers always do), 
And she sadly said, “Oh, bother! 
It’s a dreadful night and damp, 
And I failed to ask poor father 
How to light that bloomin’ lamp.” 
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So she lingered at the casement 
Gazin’ sadly out to sea, 






And the waves roared at the basement 


Jest as rude as rude could be; 
‘But our noble ship, in passin’ 

As the rugged rocks we shaved, 
Seen ’er brilliant eyes a-flashin’ 


And we yelled, “Hurrah! we’re saved!” 


Fer ‘twas like a signal fi-er 
Lightin’ up the angry deep, 
Them there eyes 0’ my Maria 
From the lighthouse turret steep ; 
And I says with swellin’ bosom 
To me trustin’ shipmate, Jem, 
“It is difficult to lose ‘em, 
Such a pair o’ eyes as them!” 


So next day I hired a carriage 
And I donned me gloves o’ pearl, 
Then I asked the hand in marriage 
Of the lighthouse keeper’s girl; 
And our weddin’ was the rightest 
Ever graced a lighthouse green, 
And her eyes they was the brightest 


That I think I ever seen. 


























I. 
THE BEGINNING, ACCORDING TO ALICE. 


RAN over to see Letty one morning, 
burst in upon her unexpectedly, and 
found her in tears. 

“What’s the matter?” I cried, run- 
ning to her. 

She pushed me away and tried to 
smile. 

“There’s nothing the matter with 
me,” she declared. 

“Letitia Arnold,” I said severely, 
“what is the matter with you?” 

Then she broke down and sobbed, 
and made no bones about it. 

“I ought not to have taken off my 
ring,” was the first coherent remark I 
got out of her. 

“Of course you oughtn’t,” I said, 
“but that isn’t. what’s troubling you.” 

“It is,” she asserted. “If I hadn’t 
done that, it wouldn’t have happened,” 
and she wept afresh. 

“Oh, come!” I told her. “Every en- 
gaged girl does that when she goes 
away for a visit. Ed isn’t going to 
mind.” 

“Tt isn’t that,” she moaned. 

“Well, what is it?” I asked. I was 
getting exasperated. 

“T love him, Alice.” 

“It’s to be hoped you do,” said I. 


By Frederick Walworth Brown 


“You've worn his ring for three 
months.” 

She hid her face in her handkerchief. 

“IT don’t mean Ed,” she wailed. 

“Heavens!” I cried. “Are you crazy? 
Whom do you mean?” 

“John,” came from the handkerchief. 

John! Cousin John! 

“Do you mean to say Cousin John 
has re 

A violent nod from the dark, little 
head made the rest of the question un- 
necessary. 

“What did you tell him?” 
I really could not help it. 

“IT told him yes, but—I couldn't.” 

“Letitia Arnold,” I said, nearly 
crazed by curiosity, “what do you 
mean 7” 

“T told him about E d. ~ 

“Oh!” I said. As for that, I had told 
him about Ed myself. “What did he 
say? ?” IT demanded. 

“He said he didn’t care a—a damn 
about Ed. All he cared about was me.” 

I laughed. That sounded like Cousin 
John. 

“Well, then, it’s all right, isn’t it? 
said I. “You'll return Ed’s ring, and 
let Cousin John get you another. I 
don’t see what you’re sniveling about.” 

“I’m not sniveling, Alice Holcomb.” 

“What do you call it?” I demanded. 





I cried. 
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“Oh, I can’t do it,” she wailed. 
“That’s what I’ve been trying to do. It 
will break his heart.” 
‘ “Break ‘his heart, fiddlesticks!” I 
h said. “You don’t know ’em.” 
“And you don’t know Ed,” she re- 
turned. 
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“Well, I heard considerable about. 












do it. 
awful.” 

“Take arsenic?” I suggested, trying 
to shock some sense into her. 

“Yes,” she said, and wept anew. 

I thought a few minutes while she 
sniveled in her handkerchief. If it had 
been I, you know, I’d have written this 


I’m afraid he'll’ do something 
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him till Cousin John turned up,” | re- 
torted. 

“He’s so good 

“And beautiful,” I put in. 

“If there was any excuse,” wailed 
Letty. 

“Cousin John’s some excuse.” 


> 





engaged three months. I’m afraid to 
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“But Ed won’t think so. We’ve been 
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Burst in upon her and found her in tears. 


wonderful Ed in a minute, and told him 
all about it. But Letty is different. 

“I’m going down to Brunswick to- 
morrow to visit Aunt Harriet,” I said 
finally. 

The information didn’t interest her 
particularly. 

“Perhaps J might furnish an ex- 
cuse,” I continued. 
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Letty came out of her handkerchief 
and stared at me, big-eyed. 

“You mean ee 

“Yes,” I-said. “I’ve flirted before 
now. I don’t mind, and I'll bet you a 
pair of gloves I can interest your be- 
loved Edward. As long as his heart’s 
going to be broken anyway it won’t 
matter what I do to it.” 

She frowned at that and bit her lip. 
It was all right for her to renounce 
him, but for me to take him up went 
a little hard with her. It was almost 
enough to make her forget Cousin John 
and go back to Edward. 

Fortunately, John turned up at that 
moment to take her driving, and she 
splashed her eyes and went down smi- 
ling. Nothing more was said about it, 
but the look she gave me as she started 
off was a carte blanche. 

I went down to Brunswick next day 
anticipating a good time. I’d never met 
Ed Belden, but I’d seen his picture, and 
Letty had talked volumes about him 
when she first arrived. He was good to 
look at, and, to judge from Letty’s de- 
scriptions, he wasn’t above flirtation. 
Besides, this was a case of necessity 
and mercy; one of those rare occasions 
when duty and pleasure join hands. I 
felt positively angelic as I boarded the 
train. Think of breaking a man’s heart 
with one’s conscience commending the 
act ! 





II. 
EDWARD CONTINUES THE NARRATIVE. 


There was a dance at the Balkans’, 
and I went because I hadn’t anything 
else to do. Letty was over at Winches- 
ter on a visit, and I was subsisting on 
a meager diet of four or five hastily 
written pages instead of my regular 
tri-weekly evening calls. Well, letters 
are all right, but I felt as though I’d 
better get a five-inch crape band for my 
hat, all the same. Letty seemed to be 
having no end of a good time. 

So I went to the Balkans’ expecting 
nothing, and the fates took pity on me 
and sent me Miss Holcomb. My mind 
was all screwed up to the pitch of doing 
my Christian duty and asking girls to 
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dance, even if Letty was away and there 
wasn't any fun in it for me. I told my- 
self if I wasn’t willing to do, that, ! 
shouldn’t- have. agreed to come, and 
what with arguing back and forth I ar- 


‘ rived finally in a true do-or-die frame 


of mind, feeling like a hamstrung mar- 
tyr jumping in the flames. 

Then Tom Chipman waltzed me up 
first crack out of the box, before I had 
time to get my breath or bearings, and 
introduced me to Miss Holcomb, and 
two minutes later I was off soundings 
and going with the drift. 

First place, she was a stunner for 
looks : lithe and graceful as a tiger, neck 
and shoulders that took one’s breath, 
the clearest, creamiest complexion, eyes 
and eyebrows dark, and a mass of lus- 
trous golden hair done in a huge, -loose 
coil on the back of her neck. And 


‘when she smiled, a godless dimple 


came in her left cheek. 

It was the first time I’d ever been in- 
troduced to that combination of hair 
and eyes, and let me tell you it’s an 
awful thing to come upon when you 
aren't prepared. I sat right down be- 
side it, the dimple began playing on 
me, and directly I gently took her card 
and wrote my name for five dances. I 
looked at her inquiringly. I feared she 
might demur. Instead, she dimpled 


‘again most ravishingly, and I added two 


more. 

“That will do, won’t it?’ she said 
‘then. “I must save some, you know, 
in case Here comes Mr. Chip- 





man now.” 

Sure enough, here came Tom with 
Billy Winters. I stabbed him with my 
eye, but on he came, and I saw the 
dimple flash on Winters, saw him visi- 
bly wilt and succumb, and took my de- 
parture to fulfil that Christian duty I 


thad come prepared for. Ten minutes 


later Winters stumbled on me in the 
hall. 

“Well?” he said. 

“How many’d you get?” said I. 

“Three,” he replied. “I’m not a per- 
son to rush down steep places into the 
sea.” He looked at me significantly as 
he said that. 

“Said the fox to the crow: . ‘The 
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grapes are sour’,” I quoted him, and 
went on with a laugh. 

All the same, that ought to have 
stopped me. Fact is, I was a little sore, 
perhaps. Letty’s letters had been full 
of gay doings, and I knew well enough 
when Letty was gay there were men 
around helping things along. Also that 
golden crown and the dark eyes and the 
dimple had me a long way out of my 
depth. 

Six of them we danced, and_ she 
danced like a disembodied spirit. When 
the orchestra pulled up on the first one 
I was sound asleep, I think, and dream- 
ing dreams. The sway and swing of 
the music went to my head, and the 
rhythm of the motion was in my blood. 
It was criminal to stop, heartless and 
cruel. I think I said something like 
that to her. 

“How ridiculous!” she cried. “I en- 
joy it, you know, but not like that.” 

“You do not have the privilege of 
dancing with yourself,” said I. 

She gave me a wonderful look be- 
neath her dark lashes. 

“Do you think you could get me a 
glass of water?’ she asked, and away I 
went, rejoicing in the act of service. 
Winters nearly ran me down as I was 
returning. 

“Way 
jeered. 

“Wait till you’ve had your turn,” I 
admonished him. 


for the devoted 


“T’ll keep my heart out of my eyes at- 


least,” he taunted me. 
“Say, what do you mean?” I growled. 
“Pull up, man,” he said. “Pull up. 
You’re losing your head.” 
“Shucks!”’ I said, and trotted on. 
As I say, we danced six of them. So 
much I know, though I have no clear 
recollection of the details. That eve- 
ning was the first and only time I real- 
ized I should have been a poet. If 
there were grades in perfection, I should 
acclaim her dancing as the acme. 
Maybe I wasn’t quite myself. Letty 
was away, you know, and many a good 
man has been caught off his guard, so 
to speak. The seventh came, and I cut 
her out of a kowtowing mob of hyp- 
notized idiots, and carried her off. 
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slave,” he 











“Shall we dance?” I’asked, for she 
looked a bit worn. 

“Suppose we don’t. 
answered. 

We found two chairs at the far end 
of the veranda, and I drew a cloak 
about her shoulders. 

“Smoke, if you like,” she said, as she 
settled back. “I don’t mind.” 

“Thank you,” I said, and lit a ciga- 
rette. Letty doesn’t like me to smoke 
when I’m with her. 

We didn’t talk much. Behind us in 
the ballroom the~ orchestra swung 
through a Strauss waltz to the swish of 
filmy gowns and the slip of many feet. 
The Japanese lantern in front of us sud- 
denly went out and turned our corner 
dark. She sighed, and I asked her why. 

“Nothing,” she answered. “Just con- 
tent.” 

I smoked’ on. I, too, was strangely 
content. Directly a bat whirled into the 
veranda, flapping close past our heads, 
and the girl shrank toward me shudder- 
ing. I put my hand over hers as it 
rested on the arm of her chair. 

“Tt’s all right,” I said. ‘“He’s more 
afraid of us than we are of him.” 

“TI. don’t know about that,” she an- 
swered, but she seemed reassured. I 
left my hand where it was, and hers was 
not withdrawn. 

“Do you ever flirt, Mr. Belden?” she 
asked me suddenly. The absolute frank- 
ness of it took my breath. 

“That depends,“ I answered. “If 
the girl is flirting with me and knows 
I’m flirting with her, I see no harm.” 

“One has to be very careful, though 
—very certain, I should think.” 

“Yes,” I said lightly. “Of course.” 

She withdrew her hand. If I hadn’t 
been a fool I’d have known what that 
meant. Being a fool, I blundered blind- 
ly in where angels would have shied. 

“Unkind!” I said. 

I felt her lean toward me in the dark- 
ness, heard her breath come brokenly 
through parted lips. Her face was 
close to mine, and the nearness of her 
swept me out of poise. 

“Are you sure?” she said slowly. 
“Are you sure you mean that?” 


I’m tired,” pe 














“Of course I mean it—Alice,” I 
cried, and, God help me, at the moment 


I did mean it. 


She settled back -in her. chair.with a 
sigh, whether of weariness or of some- 


thing else, I could not tell. 


co ner Ses 
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“Oh, what have I done?’ 


her hand, she covered her face. 


I do not know what I said to reas- 
sure her, but that they were things I 
was not free to say is beyond all ques- 























“Take it, then, Edward,” she said 
simply, and her hand slipped into mine. 

The light flashed back to the bulb in 
the Japanese lantern, and I saw her 
pale and drooping in her chair. The 
glorious eyes were closed, but opened 
immediately, and .seeing me leaning 
over her, she pulled herself up. To 
find it light seemed to disconcert her. 


I looked at her inquiringly. 

tion. Finally her hands fell limply m 
her lap, and leaning back, she looked 
me in the eyes, gravely and without em- 
barrassment. 

“And we’ve known each other only 
this one evening,” she said, in a wor 
dering tone. 

“But one moment. is enough,” I said. 

“Yes,” she answered. “Take me in 
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She cried, 
in a terrified way, and, snatching away 
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I think I'll go home, if 


now, please. 
I'm tired.” 


aunt is ready. 


Il. 


THE ENDING, ACCORDING TO EDWARD. 


“In the cold, gray dawn of the morn- 
.ing after,” I came to my senses, faced 
the problem I had constructed for my- 
self, and shrank from the only possible 
solution. It was the face of Alice that 
appeared if I closed my eyes, and shut 
out the long-familiar face of Letty. 

I acknowledged this to myself with- 
out shame—love is its own justification 
under whatsoever circumstances, to the 
lover—though shame overwhelmed me 
at the thought of what I had done. But 
Letty’s letters had been cold of late, 
and the hand of Alice had been warm. 
Letty I had not seen for weeks, and 
the glorious face of Alice was very 
near. 

The events of the evening, the words 
I had said, down to the last stray sylla- 
ble, the things I had done to the mi- 
nutest detail, rose up before me with 
damning particularity. What would 
she think of me when she knew? And 
how could I bring myself to let her 
know? 

I should never make either a states- 
man or a diplomat, I fear, for subtlety 
and tact are not of my characteristics. 
The ethical distinction between a forth- 
right lie and a tactful subordination of 
the truth, while apparently clear to 
seme, -has never been patent to me. I 
must either lie outright, as is some- 
times necessary and proper, or I must 
blurt out the truth with a blundering 
honesty. Moreover, if I have a thing 
to do, I. like to get it done and off my 
mind. 

You will observe that this simplifies 
matters. In the end I wrote two let- 
ters. The first read as follows: 


My Dear Miss Hotcoms: You asked me 
last evening if I ever flirted and I replied 
in an evasive manner. I have now to ask 
you to consider the events of last evening 
as an answer in the affirmative. It is the 
harder for me to write this because I can 
give no adequate reasons for my actions at 
that time save those which, as they are so 
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intimately associated with yourself, you 
must appreciate full well. It will be enough 
for me to say that my honor is engaged 
elsewhere, though I realize that to: you my 
sense of honor must seem a very mean and 
petty thing. Of you I can ask only forget- 
fulness, a matter which, after this disclosure, 
you will no doubt find it easy enough to 
grant. 


I felt a very considerable relief after 
that clean breast of it, and turned with 
a lighter mind to my regular daily 
epistle to Letty, in the course of which 
the following appeared : 


Now for a confession. Apropos of the 
Balkan dance, I met a Miss Holcomb there 
who proved a_stunner—quite literally. I 
didn’t fully recover the use of my faculties 
till to-day. I said it was a confession. 
Well, I saw a good deal of her, in fact we 
spent a kalf-hour on the veranda in the 
dark, and I went further, I fear, than I 
intended or had any right to go.. 

She is cf medium height and well pro- 
portioned, her hair is “spun gold” and her 
eyes dark—you can’t imagine the: effect— 
and she possesses a singularly dangcrous 
dimple and knows to a dot how to use it. 
You know, dear, how susceptible I am to 
feminine charms, and I give you this de- 
scription as my soie excuse. 

To be honest, I went off my head com- 
pletely and said things and did things I 
had no right to say or do. But I’ve written 
her this morning and fixed it all up, and it 
remains only to solicit and secure your for- 
giveness. 


Now, I leave it to any fair-minded 
person if those aren’t two straightfor- 
ward, open, and aboveboard epistles. 
What else could an honest man do? I 
sealed them up and despatched them 
with a feeling that I had very com- 
pletely backed out of a most compro- 
mising situation. 

Well, the first one never produced a 
reply. That, perhaps, was only n>-*- 
ural. It may be I had no right to ex- 
pect one, but I did; in fact, I looked 
forward to it with rather a pathetic 
anticipation, and was genuinely disap- 
pointed at its failure to appear. But 
I had an answer to the second one the 
very next day, forwarded by return 
mail, 

“My dear Mr. Belden,” it began. 

“Lord!” said I, and plunged into it 
headlong. I don’t think I need to show 
it here in full. It was rather long, 




















somewhat incoherent in places, scathing 
throughout. If_I thought she couldn’t 
read between the lines I was mistaken. 
It was evident I cared nothing for her 
or I could not so easily have been led 
away. She, realized that it was best 
that our engagement be broken, and 
she was returning my ring by regis- 
tered mail. . 

I read it all through with a rising 
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of accepting my apology, she chose to 


no thought of including. Very well, 
then, I washed ‘my-hands of her. 

It was some time before I cooled off, 
but when I finally did, the first thing 
I thought of was that letter to Alice. 
Heavens, how I wished I’d never sent 
it! It was too late to head it off. She 
must have had it in the afternoon mail. 
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indignation, and when I reached the 
end, where she signed herself “Very 
sincerely,’ I crumpled the missive in 
my fist and rammed it into the waste- 
basket. It seemed to me pure wrong- 
headedness on Letitia’s part, a simple 
case of wilful misjudgment. I had 
made a clean breast of an unfortunate 
business, put forward an honest effort 
to square myself, when I might have 
concealed the whole affair; and instead 


“Way for the devoted slave,” he jeered. 


In fact, I had been looking for a reply 
all day. 

I did some tall thinking, and, as 
usual, reached the conclusion that the 
straight out-and-out plan was the best. 
The ring arrived during that afternoon 
and increased my resentment and my 
desire to show Letty she couldn’t play 
fast and loose with me. 

About four o’clock I sent 4 boy up to 
the Harkness place, where Miss Hol- 
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read into my letter things which I had. 
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comb was visiting, with a note-asking 
if I might call that evening. The boy 
came back with the word that Miss 
Holcomb had returned to her home in 
Winchester that afternoon. 

3y that time my blood was up. I 
wasn’t to be balked that way. I caught 
the evening train to Winchester, and 
about nine o’clock presented myself at 
the house. A maid admitted me, said 
Miss Holcomb was at home, took my 
card, and left, me. 

She did not keep me waiting long. 
and as she entered the room and I 
looked up quickly and saw her, I knew 
that so far as I was concerned I was 
making no mistake. 

She was perfectly collected. If she 
was surprised to see me, she showed it 
only by a quick, little smile that brought 
the dimple into action. And if the 
meeting were in any way embarrass- 
ing to her I certainly was not allowed 
to detect the fact. She greeted me cor- 
dially and we sat down. 

“T had just two reasons for coming, 
Miss Holcomb,” I said at once. “One 
was to withdraw my unfortunate let- 
ter. The other was to ask you to 
ma 

“Wait,” she interrupted me, and I 
thought she showed signs of distress. 
She hesitated a moment, playing with 
her handkerchief. 

“T wish,” she said finally, “we could 
forget all about that unfortunate eve- 
ning, and——” 

“Start fresh?” I said. “Very well.” 

“No, we can’t,” she returned. “You 
don’t knew, and—I suppose I’ve got 
to tell you. If Letty were here’’—she 
glanced at me with a wicked sparkle 
in her eyes—‘“T’d make her do it.” 

“Letty!” I cried. “What has she to 
do with it?” ° 
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“She has a good deal to do with it, 
Mr. Belden. She’s visiting in West- 
minster, you know, and—well, she’s 
had a good time—and there was Cousin 
John———- Oh, I can’t tell you, I’m 
afraid.” 

“Go on, please,” I urged. 
interesting.” 

“Letty laid aside her ring, you know, 
when she came down here.” 

“T didn’t know, but never mind.” 

“Well, she did. A girl with a ring 
has no show at all. And Cousin John 
has been very attentive, and they’re 
perfectly congenial, and it was all a 
mistake--—” 

“What was all a mistake?” 

“Why, you and she. You see that 
now, don’t you?” : 

“I begin to see,” I said grimly. 

“And Letty told me everything, and 
—well, I volunteered.” 

“Volunteered for what?’ I asked. 

“Oh, you ought to see. I can’t tell 
you if you won’t see.” 

I thought a minute. The situation 
was not exactly straightforward. 

“You volunteered to give her a good 
excuse?” I asked. 

“Of course,” said Miss Holcomb. 

“And I walked right into the trap 
I* said, overwhelmed with my own 
idiocy. “Lord, I am an ass!” 

“That’s not very complimentary to 
me,” she remarked. 

“So it was all.trifling between us,” I 
said somewhat ;bitterly. But something 
in her eyes pulled me up short. I 
moved closer. 

“Alice,” I said, “will you marry me?” 

She looked me full in the eyes for 
an instant, then she studied the corner 
of her handkerchief most intently. 

“Didn’t I tell you once, Edward?” 
she said. 


“It’s very 
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THE DECLINE OF LIBERTY. 


OSE POSSUM—Ah tell yo’, liberty am dead in dis country! 
Pete PerstmMons—Good Lawd, Mose, I didn’t know you’d done got mar- 


ried ! 
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PRESENT CONFINES OF THE SEED CORN SPECIAL MOVEMENT 


he Seed Corn Special 


By Horace Markley 


T is claimed for Professor Holden 
that he increased the earning capac- 
ity of the farmers of the State of 

lowa to the extent of thirty million dol- 
lars in one year, by traveling up and 
down the State lecturing, demonstrat- 
ing, exhorting the farmers to greater 
earnestness in their work, to better sys- 
tem, newer methods and ideas, and to 
profit by what had been demonstrated 
by himself to be a thoroughly practical 
procedure for increasing the corn crop. 

If one man can do that, what may not 

be accomplished by an experiment of 
J. J. Hill’s, which has just been carried 
out in the West, where a special educa- 
tional train was sent out at a cost of 
over ten thousand dollars, to travel over 
a half dozen States, to carry the glori- 
ous message of increased crops and 
greater prosperity! To give to the 
farmers, if they would but come and 
listen, first-hand information, close per- 
sonal talks and practical illustration of 
what had been achieved, and show them 
how they could do the same if they 
would but work for it conscientiously. 





The Seed Corn Special, as the train 
was Called, was equipped with a corps 
of the most expert professors of agri- 
culture from the State experiment sta- 
tions. It consisted of four coaches, two 
for the lecturers and railroad officials, 
‘and two coaches fitted up as lecture 
rooms. In one of these, which was 
called the seed car, were to be found all 
kinds of corn—on the stalk and off the 
stalk, on the ear and off the ear; good 
corn and bad corn, maps and pictures 
and diagrams, to which the professors 
referred in their talks, and with which 
they illustrated the results of what 
should be done and what should not be 
done ; what seed should be used, how it 
should be selected and tested, and how 
planted and cultivated to get the fullest 
result upon the investment of the farm- 
er’s labor. 

The other car was called the soil car. 
In it were all kinds of soils, the clay 
and the loam, the sandy and the sandy 
loam, the muck and the peat; in fact, 
all the varying soils of the sections 
through which the train was passing. 
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There the farmer could go 
and get first-hand knowledge 
about a subject of which, even 
after long years of practical 
experience, he could know but 
vaguely. He could form an 
idea from these - soil speci- 
mens as to what manner of 
soil his farm was made up of, 
and he could learn their con- 
stituents, what they will grow 
and what they will not grow, 
and what is the best treat- 
ment to bring them to the 
most perfect state of fertility. 

All farms are made up of 
many varying soils, and to at- 
tempt to grow all crops on 
them is little less than folly. 
Again, each soil requires a 
different kind of fertilizer, and the fer- 
tilizer talks were an important feature, 
for they are a necessity in up-to-date 
farming, and they are expensive, and 
represent the highest capital expendi- 
ture which the farmer has to. make out- 
side of his labor, and, as they are a cash 
outlay, he must study hard to make 
their application yield a direct return, 
unless he wants to keep on the sure 
road to bankruptcy. 

It was thought that these cars would 
be sufficient as lecture rooms in this first 
experiment, but they soon proved in- 
adequate, and overflow meetings were 
addressed outside the cars. In many 
instances such was the interest aroused 
far and near, that the town hall or the 
opera house was engaged, the audiences 
varying from six hundred to four thou- 
sand, according to the density of the 
population in the surrounding country. 

A good many of the farmers drove 
ten and twenty miles in severe winter 
weather to attend these lectures. The 
railroad had advertised them well in 
advance, and free transportation was 
given to all farmers who wished to at- 
tend. 

It is seen that there were no halfway 
measures about it, which, no doubt, ac- 
counts for its great success, and the 
hearty response of the farmers. And 
they not only came in goodly numbers, 
but they were an attentive and enthu- 





INTERIOR OF THE SEED CAR, IN WHICH LECTURES ON CROP CULTI- 
VATION ARE GIVEN AND DEMONSTRATED 


siastic lot of men, and many that I 
spoke with were in high glee over the 
whole affair, as much as any man could 
be who had been made a valuable gift. 

If every farmer who grows corn— 
and the same may be sai of other crops, 
for that matter—could make sure of se- 
curing one good ear of corn for every 
seed planted, he would increase his in- 
come over what it has been, from twen- 
ty-five to fifty per cent. That is the 
farmer’s side of it. If, by improved 
methods of farming, the average income 
of the tiller of the soil can be thus in- 
creased, it means a proportionate in- 
crease in the freight traffic over the rail- 
road tapping that country. That is the 
railroad’s side of it. 

That is how J. J. Hill, that master 
mind of the railroad world, looks at it. 
The interests of the first producer and 
the common carrier are so closely re- 
lated that the prosperity of the latter 


is absolutely dependent upon the mate-" 


rial success of the former. Every farm- 
er in the West, or through the country 
his railroads tap, is indirectly his em- 
ployee. They are absolutely independ- 
ent, to be sure, as the true worker 
should be, but a share of his labor goes 
to J. J. Hill, just as sure as harvest time 
rolls round. No one realizes this better 
than J. J. Hill, and to improve their 
condition he conceived the idea of a 
special train such as I have described. 
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It is a great idea, and is thoroughly 
in keeping with the methods of this 
genius, who has ever shown a long head 
and an eye that pierces the future. It 
was he who, many years ago, bought 
large quantities of the finest thorough- 
bred hogs and cattle and distributed 
them to picked farmers along his 
Northwesiern and Northern Pacific 
lines. 

That was in the early days of the 
West, when any old pig was meat, and 
people wondered at it. But 
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like a railroad can adopt toward the 
public which it serves, and there can 
be no doubt that the experiment will be 
widely copied and work incalculable 
good. 

While the Corn Seed. Special is an 
educational movement, it must not be 
thought that it carries with it any aim 
to teach the farmer his business. It 
purposes rather to set him thinking 
along lines that will aid him, if he will 
work intelligently, in the very consid- 





he saw then what he has since 
reaped ; he gave a new inter- 
est and impetus to stock rais- 
ing through that country, and 
to-day his railroads carry 
more cattle than any two oth- 
er roads, perhaps. 

While this present scheme 
is a kind of up-to-date philan- 
thropy, the promoters of it 
do not take that view of it. 
It is simply a business propo- 
sition, in which they see a 
profit by aiding the producer 
to increase his capacity. But 
aside from that, it is surely the most 
commendable business sagacity that can 
conceive and carry out such an idea as 
this. It is a far-sighted, liberal, educa- 
tive policy that will have a tremendous 
influence in building up prosperous 
homes and.well-tilled farms in the West, 
and the C. B. & Q. has set a splendid 
example to other railroads as to the at- 
titude which a big business corporation 
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OVERFLOW MEETING ADDRESSED OUTSIDE THE CAR IN WHICH CROP 
CULTIVATION IS EXPLAINED 


erable increase of the product of his 
own labor. That this end will be 
achieved seems very evident from the 
enthusiasm and interest which have been 
shown by the promoters and the farm- 
ers themselves from first to last. It 
may take several years to bring about 
the full fruits of this educational mis- 
sionary work, but the ultimate harvest 
is as certain as that day follows dark. 


ONLY SECOND IN COMMAND. 


¢¢ OULD your father get mad if I asked him for your hand ?” 
“No, but mother would. She’s the whole thing in this family!” 


SA. 


NO REST FOR HIM. 


“WHY is Speeder out in his auto so much?” 
“Well, while he is in it he forgets to worry about how much it is costing 


him.” 


SA. 


UTTERLY 


HOPELESS. 


66 pO chap, they say he drinks to drown his sorrows!” 
“Foolish fellow! He couldn’t drown his sorrows if he tied an excursion- 


steamer life preserver to them!” 















































They Hankered After ia 
By William B. Sandison 


HEY were a young rural pair, and one could see at a glance that they had 

been lately wedded, and were now on a short honeymoon. The place was 

a frontier town. As they were promenading the only street the day after 

their arrival, the young wife’s fresh rustic beauty attracting much attention, 

they saw two men standing talking together at a crossroads. One was a medium- 

sized, smart-looking man, and the other a big, heavily built fellow, with a half- 
burned cigar between his lips. 

“Charlie,” lisped the young bride, ‘‘see there! Isn't that Tom Gessner over 
there talking to the big man? You remember him—he used to live in our village. 
and he left there for nobody knows where.” 

“Blame ef ’tain’t!” her companion responded. ‘‘Guess I'll go over and speak 
to him.”” And, walking across, he addressed the smaller of the two. 

“Excuse me, but isn’t your name Gessner—Tom Gessner, as used to live in 
Pumpville ?” 

*That’s me,” was the short man’s reply. 

His big burly companion stepped a few paces to one side and pulled hard 
on his cigar. 

“I thought so,” continued the bridegroom. ‘Remember me? I'm Charlie 
Green, and this is Sally Rogers as used to be, but she’s now my wife. We're on 
our weddin’-trip, ye see.” And he smiled and looked at his life-partner proudly. 

“Why, sure enough, I remember ye both,” said the short man cordially. 
“Le’me congrat’late you, ef ‘tain’t too late,” he added. 

“We never heer’d where ye went when ye left Pumpville,” the young bride 
spoke up cheerily ; “but we supposed, like most young fellers, you had gone out 
West to make yer fortune.” 

“Well—jest a little that way,” said the short man, with a grin. 

‘En what are ye doin’ now?” inquired Charlie. 

“Oh, jest now—I’ve been takin’ things easy lately. Ye see, when I came 
here first I found things rather dull, so I took the first thing I could lay hands to, 
and by and by the folks here grew to sort o’ hanker after | me. Yes,” he added, 
“T became quite pop’lar, and they thought a heap about me. At the last election 
they made me sheriff, and”—sinking his voice—‘I don’t mind tellin’ you that this 
feller here”—indicating the heavy man by an upward jerk of his thumb—“is a 
pris’ner of mine what I’m takin’ to jail.” 

The married pair were duly impressed, and in their turn congratulated their 
former neighbor on his rise in the world. Inviting him to call on them whenever 
he visited Pumpville, they turned to go. As they were passing, they almost 
brushed against the heavily built man. The latter stepped up alongside of Charlie, 
and solemnly tapped his coat-sleeve with a fat finger. 

“Stranger,” he began, in a husky voice. “I s’pose yer old friends o’ him 
there, and of course, as ’tween friends, everythin’ goes; but I only stopped yer 
to remark, for ver information, stranger, that I’m the sheriff all right, all right!” 




















“CHAPTER .XVI. 


HE four years which Arnold and 
Osgood spent together as chums 
at Harvard were filled with hard, 

grinding work; this, however, was in- 
terspersed with much that was enjoy- 
able, and also with many of the 
checkered experiences that appertain 
to the life of the college student. 

Both were genial, manly, all-around 
fellows, and they could not fail to make 
many friends from the start. Still, 
they were there for honest work, with 
the determination to make the utmost 
of their opportunity ; and while they did 
not ostentatiously eschew all fun and 
frolic, they preserved a happy medium, 
sharing heartily in such legitimate rec- 
reations as they had time for, but 
steadfastly keeping in view the goal 
they were striving to attain, and firmly 
resisting any temptations that would en- 
croach upon time which should be de- 
voted to their studies. 

During this period, too, Louis’ high 
moral standard was never lowered; 
everything he undertook was governed 
by principle; and honesty, sincerity, 
and thoroughness were the watch- 
words which he inflexibly obeyed in all 
his work and social relations; and thus, 
throughout his course, he won and pre- 
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served the high esteem of both profes- 
sors and classmates. 

Mr. Richards was justly proud of 
his ward when, one commencement-day, 
after the exercises were over and the 
clerk of the board of trustees arose to 
announce the prizes, he learned that 
Louis had won an important fellow- 
ship; while Farmer Weston and his 
wife could not have manifested more 
delight if Louis had really been their 
son. Osgood, also, came in for his 
share in the prize-list, and stood high 
in all his work, much to the gratifica- 
tion of his own family. 

But when it was all over; when the 
last songs had been sung on the cam- 
pus; when hand had gripped hand in 
final farewells, and the class melted 
away one by one, there was many a 
sad heart that pursued its homeward 
course, and wondered, with an added 
pang, if they would ever all meet in 
those dear, familiar haunts again. 

A few days later, Mr. Richards asked 
Louis if he had made up his mind what 
profession or line of business he would 
prefer to follow. The young man re- 
plied that he felt it would take too long 
to prepare for a profession—he was 
eager to be doing something for him- 
self, and thought he would like a com- 
mercial life as well as anything, and 
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did not care how soon he started in 
upon it. 

“Then suppose, when Mrs. Richards 
and I return to Chicago, you go home 
with ‘us, and J will see what I can do 
for you?” was the proposition his 
guardian made to him; and Louis read- 
ily fell in with it—all the more eagerly 
because the arrangement would again 
put him in close proximity to his old 
friend, Miss Wellington, as well as give 
him a wider field to work in. 

The three girl-friends who had been 
classmates with Arnold and Osgood in 
high school had also finished their 
course in college. Nellie Evarts 
was to sail for Europe in September, 
and, with her parents, spend a year 
traveling abroad. Margaret Lawrence 
had arranged to return to Smith Col- 
lege as a teacher, to fill the vacancy 
of one who had married; and she felt 
justly proud to have been chosen for 
the position. ; 

To Josephine Ashton there had come 
great changes during these four years. 
She lost her mother during her second 
year in college, and her father had fol- 
lowed while she was at home on her 
last vacation, after which sad event it 
was discovered that his affairs were 
seriously involved, and that the sup- 
posed heiress would be reduced to the 
necessity of earning her own living in 
the future; for when everything was 
settled, only a few paltry hundreds re- 
mained—barely enough to defray the 
expenses of her last year at Vassar. 
But, even though this would leave her 
almost penniless, she decided to return, 
for she would then be better fitted to 
face her future. In this decision she 
was seconded by her guardian, Mr. 
John Sherburne, of Chicago, whom Mr. 
Ashton had appointed as such, and, also, 
as the executor of his will. 

Mrs. Sherburne had been the only 
sister of Mrs. Ashton, and both she 
and her husband had been very fond 
of Josephine from her early childhood, 
hence Mr. Ashton’s confidence in the 
man. Josephine’s brother, Robert, had 
been much of a rover since leaving col- 
lege, and was now supposed to be some- 
where in South America. 
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During these four years the friend- 
ship between Margaret and Josephine 
had continually strengthened. They 
had corresponded regularly, and had 
also seen much of each other during 
their vacations ; while Margaret’s broth- 
er, Theodore, had continued to evince 
a preference for Miss Ashton’s society 
from the time of their introduction the 
night of Nellie Evarts’ party. Jo- 
sephine, however, had been learning 
to care more and more for Louis, who, 
when at home, was made to feel that 
he was always a welcome guest at the 
Ashtons’. 

Louis was not unmindful of this 
growing regard, but while he was in 
college, and until he knew definitely 
what his future was to be, he would 
not permit himself to manifest any 
preference, always dividing his time 
and attentions about equally between 
the three girls. Nevertheless, there 
was always a brighter light in his eyes, 
and a repressed eagerness in his man- 
ner, whenever Margaret fell to his lot; 
and down in the depths of his heart he 
knew that no other would ever be so 
dear to him. 

At their first meeting, at the county 
fair, he had thought her the most beau- 
tiful child he had ever seen; even then 
he had loved her, because she had been 
so kindly thoughtful of him—even to 
the spending of some of her own pin- 
money for him. And at that time he 
had felt that Ted must be about the 
happiest boy in the world to have such 
a lovely sister. Then the finding of her 
ring had seemed almost like a peculiar 
bond between them. Afterward, when 
they had met at school, and he had 
championed her cause—a little secret 
between them resulting from it—he be- 
gan to have a sort of sense of pro- 
prietorship in her; and this feeling had 
continued to grow with the years that 
followed. 

There had been times during his col- 
lege life when he had strongly yearned 
for some expression of her sentiments 
toward him; but he resolutely adhered 
to his determination to make no ad- 
vances until he attained a _ position 
worthy of her acceptance; hence his 




















eagerness to get into business, and his 
decision to go to Chicago with the Rich- 
ardses when their summer outing was 
over. 

Upon his arrival there he made it 
his first duty, as it also was his pleas- 
ure, to pay a visit to Aunt Martha. 

Miss Wellington still retained her po- 
sition as housekeeper 
for Mr. John Sher- 
burne, which virtual- 
ly meant that she was 
lady of the house, 
with plenty of help to 
command, presi- 
ding at his table, en- 
tertaining his friends, 
etc., and, as these du- 
ties necessitated con- 
siderable care regard- 


ing her personal 
appearance, Louis 
found that she had 


blossomed out into 
quite a genteel, stylish 
lad y—in fact, he 
thought her down- 
right handsome in her 
soft black silks, with 
rich, creamy laces at 
her neck and wrists, 
and her still abundant 


hair becomingly ar- 
ranged. 
Miss Wellington, 


on her part, experi- 
enced no- less_ pride 
and satisfaction in the 
manly, cultured fel- 
low whose character 
she had so conscien- 
tiously tried to mold 
in his boyhood; and 
who, as he now stood 
before her, with his 
clear, frank eyes and 
earnest face, seemed 
the embodiment of all 
that was noble and 
true and _ morally 
clean. : 

Previous to his 
coming, however, she 
had made a very cu- 
rious discovery—one 
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which she was sure was in some way 
connected with Louis. Yet she had 
never written him anything about it, 
because, after learning that he was 
coming to Chicago to live, she thought 
the story could be much more easily 
told than written. 

Mr. Sherburne never gave himself 
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It was while dusting this volume that its contents came to light. 
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any concern about his household affairs, 
always leaving everything to his house- 
keeper and the servants; and he never 
could endure the slightest confusion in 
his home. 

Whenever house-cleaning time came 
around, he would invariably vanish for 
a week, telling Miss Wellington that she 
might consider herself the monarch 
of all she surveyed during his absence, 
with one exception—his library must 
remain untouched; and he never would 
consent to have it thoroughly cleaned. 

But this summer the man had sud- 
denly taken a whim to have the room 
repapered and completely renovated; 
and now Miss Wellington found she 
had need of all her patience and tact, 
for he asserted that everything must be 
done under his own personal super- 
vision—all books taken down in their 
order and placed in certain places and 
tiers, to insure their being returned to 
their proper places after the cases were 
done over. 

It was while they were thus crgaged 
that Miss Wellington came upon a 
small package wrapped in brown pa- 
per, which had evidently been care- 
lessly shut away in a book and forgot- 
ten. 

It was while dusting this volume 
that its contents came to light, and she 
observed that a faded blue ribbon was 
loosely wound around the paper, but 
was not tied. 

“Is this of any special value, Mr. 
Sherburne?” she inquired, as she* held 
it up before him. 

“What is it?” he queried, extending 
his hand for it. 

But he took it from her heedlessly, 
whereupon the ribbon came off, the pa- 
per loosened, and the contents slipped 
to the floor, leaving the wrapper in his 
grasp. 

The contents consisted of five photo- 
graphs. 

Miss Wellington stooped quickly to 
recover them, and, as she did so, a 
shock went quivering through her from 
head to foot. 

She had instantly recognized three of 
those photographs. They were Louis 


Arnold’s father and mother, and a like- 
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ness of himself, taken when he was an 
infant. The other two faces she had 
never seen. 

Martha Wellington was naturally a 
very self-contained woman, else she 
might have betrayed her recognition of 
these faces in her surprise; but she 
gathered them up with apparent calm- 
ness, observing, while doing so, this in- 
scription written on the back of one of 
the cards: 


CAPTAIN JOHN SHERBURNE. 
Of her Majesty’s Fifty-seventh. 


Her eyes swept the face of her com- 
panion with keenest scrutiny as she laid 
the pictures in his hand, and observed, 
as he ran them over, that at first he 
flushed a startled crimson, then turned 
a sickly white. 

“Aha! some family photographs!” he 
remarked, after a moment of hesitancy, 
during which he made a mighty effort 
to regain his self-poise; for he had 
become aware of a peculiar expression 
on the face of the woman beside him, 
whose grave eyes never left his face. 
Then, as a guilty conscience almost al- 
ways overreaches itself, he held the pic- 
ture of the English captain off at arm’s 
length, and added with a forced smile: 

“My father, Miss Wellington—he 
didn’t make a bad looking soldier, did 
he? There isn’t much resemblance be- 
tween us, however, even though I bear 
his name. I have wondered what had 
become of these pictures.” 

Then, hastily shuffling the cards to- 
gether, he folded the paper about them, 
winding the string over it, and tossed 
the package carelessly upon his desk. 

Miss Wellington made no reply, but 
turned back to her work, her head in 
a whirl. 

It was very mysterious, and she could 
think of nothing else all day. 

Late in the afternoon, after going 
through his desk and a cabinet, “weed- 
ing them out,” and putting what he re- 
jected into a box, he told her to have 
William take the rubbish out in the 
morning and consign it to the waste- 
barrel. 

But Miss Wellington, always care- 
taking, thought she would look the box 




















of “rubbish” over, to be sure nothing of 
value had slipped into it, when, in the 
very heart of the mass of old letters, 
bills, etc., she found the package of 
photographs that had so mystified her 
earlier in the day. , 

She deliberately put them in her 
pocket, but more perplexed than ever; 
for why should the man wish his “fam- 
ily pictures” destroyed ? 

The strange occurrence haunted her 
for a long 
time, and 
aroused a sus- 
picion in the 
woman’s 
mind that 
there might 
be something 
connected 
with his early 
life which 
Mr. -Sher- 
burne was 
anxious , to 
conceal, and 
she longed 
for the com- 
ing of Louis, 
to whom she 
intended 
to show the 
pictures, and 
ascertain 
what theory 
he would ad- 
vance regard- 
ing the mat- 
ter. 

When he 
did finally 
come, it was a most happy meeting, 
after five long years of separation. 

“So you are through college, dear 
boy,” she said, with a proud look and 
intonation, when the first joyous greet- 
ings were over, and she had made him 
sit down beside her with his hand still 
clasped in hers. “How doubtful such 
a prospect seemed when you and I 
parted, that day in New Hampshire! 
But I never lost my faith that you 
would be amply provided for—not even 
during those darkest days, when you 
were at the farm. How wonderful it 
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The two men, as they looked into each other’s face, experienced 
a simultaneous shock. 
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has been! And you have also done 
your part—you have been a faithful 
worker, and are now ready to start 
out in life for yourself. What are you 
going to do?” 

“Going to make my fortune, Aunt 
Martha,” he cheerily returned, as he 
smiled fondly into the face of the friend 
he loved as dearly as ever. 

“Yes, but how?” she persisted, for 
this stage in his career had caused her 
much serious 
thought. 

“Well, to 
begin with, I 
am going to 
take the first 
honorable po- 
sition I can 
find, and do 
my level 
best in it; of 
course, keep- 
ing my eyes 
wide open all 
the time for 
something 
better.” 

“Good boy! 
That is the 
right spirit,” 
said Miss 
Welling- 
ton approv- 
ingly. 

They talked 
on some time 
longer of 
matters in 
genera!, Miss 
Welling- 
ton going more into detail regarding 
her life during their long separation 
than she had been able to do in her 
letters ; then all at once she inquired: 

“Louis, what was your mother’s 
maiden name? It seems strange that, 
as intimately as I knew her, I never 
heard her mention it.” 

“Why !—did she never tell you? It 
was Annie Judkins.” 

Miss Wellington 


looked disap- 


pointed; she had almost hoped to hear 
something entirely different. 
“Do you know anything about your 
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grandparents—her father and mother! 
she thoughtfully pursued. 

“Very little,” said Louis. “Mother 
never seemed to like to talk about her 
family. She said her father died when 
she was ten years old, then she and 
her mother came. to this country, and 
lived in Lowell, Massachusetts, until 
she met father, who was a _ teacher 
there, and they were married. About 
a year and a half later I appeared upon 
the scene, and when I was only a few 
weeks old my grandmother died. That 
fall father was appointed principal of 
the high school in , New Hamp- 
shire, and—but you know the rest, 
Aunt Martha.” 

“Do you know what your grand- 
mother’s maiden name was?” she in- 
quired. 

Louis laughed. 

“Aunt Martha, you seem determined 
to go into chronological details to-day,” 
he said; “but they never held much 
of interest for me. No, I never heard 
my mother mention any relative as far 
back as that.” 

“Then, of course, you do not know 
whether there was ever any one by the 
name of Sherburne connected, even re- 
motely, with your family ?” 

Louis started as, for the first time in 
years, his thoughts reverted to those 
photographs he had lost on that last 
trip from New Hampshire. Indeed, the 
incident had long since almost faded 
from his mind; not even when Miss 
Wellington had informed him with 
whom she was living had the name of 
Sherburne suggested anything to him. 

“Why, Aunt Martha!” he exclaimed, 
“it realiy is very queer, but it has never 
occurred to me before that you are 
keeping house for a man by the same 
name—John Sherburne! I wonder if 
—if-there is any connection between 
the two!” 

“What are you _ talking about, 
Louis?” she inquired, regarding him 
curiously. 

“Something that happened to me 
when Mr. Richards and I were on our 
way home from that trip to New 
Hampshire. You remember that box 








of old letters you found among moth- 
er’s things?” 

“Yes, and I put them away for you, 
because I thought they might possibly 
contain something of interest to you 
when you were older. But what of 
them?” and Miss Wellington was now 
all on the alert. 

“You know you left all the things 
with Mrs. Goodman, to be taken care 
of until I could find a home,” Louis 
continued. “I.;went there to pack and 
bring them away, and, while doing so, 
I dropped that box of letters, scattering 
them in every direction. In picking 
them up, I found a little package tied 
with a blue ribbon. Feeling a curiosity 
to know what it contained, I opened it, 
and found five photographs——”’ 

“Ah!” 

“Father’s and mother’s, with one of 
me, taken when I was a baby, and two 
others, whom I did not know; one was 
a woman, the other an English soldier 
dressed in full uniform, and on the 
back of this a name had been writ- 
ten 4 

“Louis!—and that name was——? 
almost breathlessly interposed Miss 
Wellington. 

“John Sherburne, captain in one of 
her majesty’s regiments—I have for- 
gotten the number,” the young man re- 
plied. 

“Where are those pictures now ?” de- 
manded: his companion. 

“T lost thern.” 

“Lost them! When? — where? 
how?” and the usually self-contained 
woman was actually trembling from 
excitement as at last she began to dis- 
cern a ray of light. 

“T put them in my pocket, with one 
of yourself, which you gave me when 
you went away, for I wanted to look at 
them again; then I finished packing my 
things to take to Mr. Weston’s,” Louis 
resumed. “On the way to Boston I 
took the photos out and showed them 
to Mr. Richards, after which I tied 
them up again, and thought I put them 
back in my pocket ; but I suppose I was 
careless, for when we got home that 
night, I looked for them, and they were 
gone—I only found yours, which was 
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in an envelope by itself, and which I 
had slipped into another pocket.” 
“You lost them on the train!” 
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“Yes, I think so, and I felt pretty 
badly, for I liked that picture of my 
father better than the one in mother’s 
album. But it is queer about that Eng- 
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lish captain and the name, isn’t it?” 
Louis concluded musingly. 


bd 


“It certainly is,” responded Miss 











“7 will never build up my own fortune by robbing my neighbor,” said Louis. 


Wellington, in a repressed tone. Then, 
rising, she added: “Excuse me for a 
moment, Louis. I want to get some- 
thing that is up-stairs.” 
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She left the room and ran swiftly up 
to her own, where, unlocking her desk, 
she took from it the package which 
she had found among Mr. Sherburne’s 
discarded rubbish the day they were 
dusting his books in the library. 

A minute later she was back down- 
stairs, and handed the small parcel to 
Louis, observing: 

“There is something which I would 
like you to examine. 

His eyes grew wide with wonder as 
he took it, for it had a strangely famil- 
iar look; then he flushed a startled 
crimson as he hastily removed the cov- 
ering and recognized its contents. 

“Aunt Martha!—how came you to 
have these? They are the very pic- 


tures I lost that day on the train!” he 
cried in tones of amazement. 
Miss Wellington seated herself 


again beside him, and related how and 
where they had been found; how 
strangely Mr. Sherburne had appeared 
at the time, and how they had after- 
ward come into her hands. 

“Of course I instantly recognized 
your own and your, father’s and moth- 
er’s faces,” she remarked, in conclu- 
sion, “although I had presence of mind 
enough not to betray the fact to Mr. 
Sherburne, for I saw at once that there 
was a secret of some kind connected 
with his possession of them; and. I 
have been very impatient. to. have you 
come so that we might talk it over 
together.” 

“And he claims that this soldier, 
‘John Sherburne, of her majesty’s fifty- 
seventh’—I remember the number dis- 
tinctly now—was his father, and that he 
was named for him?” said Louis in- 
quiringly, while he studied the face of 
the fine-looking captain attentively. 

“Yes, that was what he said, al- 
though there was a peculiar constraint 
in his manner as he did so; while, the 
next moment, he appeared to regret 
that he had offered any information re- 
garding the pictures, and hurried them 
out of sight, immediately changing the 
subject. I afterward found them hid- 
den,among the rubbish to be thrown 
out.” 

“Tt certainly is a very peculiar af- 
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fair,” Louis observed; “but, Aunt 
Martha, I can-swear that these are the 
identical pictures I lost—I even recall 
this broken corner on the old lady’s 
photo. Do you suppose she was my 
grandmother ?” 

“T can only surmise, dear boy,” said 
his friend; “but one would almost imag- 
ine, from the fact that the five likenesses 
are together, that she and the captain 
may have been the parents of your 
mother ; and yet there is the name, you 
see—that is against that theory. I am 
deeply puzzled. You must read every 
one of those letters, Louis, and, possi- 
bly, they will throw some light upon 
the matter.” 

“T. will; but I shall have to send for 
them, for I left all the things I brought 
from New Hampshire at Mr. Weston’s. 
I have never had occasion to use any- 
thing, except some of my father’s books, 
while I was in college, and, knowing I 
should not need them here, I left them 
at home. But how would it do to go to 
Mr. Sherburne, state the case frankly to 
him, and ask him to explain the mys- 
tery to us?” the young man thoughtfully 
proposed. 

“I had thought of that myself, for, 
as you know, I believe in straightfor- 
ward dealing,” Miss Wellington re- 
plied; “but something tells me to move 
cautiously. I think we will study the 
situation for awhile—at any rate, until 
you have read those letters.” 

“Very well; I have always found it 
wise to rely upon your judgment,” was 
the smiling response; “and now I 
think d 

“Wait,” said Miss Wellington, lay- 
ing a detaining hand upon his arm as 
he was about to rise; “I heard Mr. 
Sherburne just come in—I would like 
you two to meet.” 

A minute later the gentleman en- 
tered the room. 

“Ah, Mr.-Sherburne, you are a little 
early this afternoon,” Miss Wellington 
observed, as both she and Louis arose 
at his approach. “This is opportune, 
for I would like to have you meet ‘my 
boy,’ of whom you have so often heard 
me speak--Mr. Louis Arnold, Mr. 





Sherburne.” 



























CHAPTER XVII. 


The two men, as they looked into 
each other’s face, experienced a simul- 
taneous shock. 
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While Mr. Sherburne, as he now 
looked into the young man’s frank, 
open countenance, which had changed 
but little, except to mature in contour 
and intelligence, knew. him to be the 
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Louis instantly recognized the gen- 
tleman who had accosted him on the 
grounds at the county fair, ten years 
previous, and who had so generously 
supplied him with peanuts. 








——— rose and restlessly paced the room 






identical boy who had so startled him 
on that same day and awakened in his 
long-dormant conscience a sense of 
mingled fear and guilt, and also of im- 
pending evil. 
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But John Sherburne, after the first 
thrill of confirmation had passed, cor- 
dially grasped the hand Louis extended 
to him, and courteously expressed his 
pleasure upon making the acquaintance 
of Miss Wellington’s protége. 

At the same time he could not quite 
conceal from the alertly observant eyes 
of his housekeeper his perturbation 
upon being again confronted by this 
portentous reminder of a certain event 
in his career which he fain would have 
obliterated from his consciousness; and 
the woman was confirmed in her pre- 
vious conviction that the man was in 
possession of some secret which in some 
way involved the interests of her dear 
boy. 

Yet Mr. Sherburne quickly recovered 
himself, and, inviting Louis to be seated 
again, engaged him in conversation, and 


kept him talking for another half-hour, . 


drawing him out upon his life in col- 
lege, plying him with questions regard- 
ing his plans for the future—what line 
of business he preferred, where he in- 
tended to locate, etc. 

Miss Wellington was quick to ob- 
serve that when Louis mentioned that 
he had come to Chicago to make a start 
in life a shade of annoyance flitted 
over Mr. Sherburne’s face; while some 
of the radically honest ideas which the 
younger man expressed, as they were 
discussing certain prevailing business 
methods, appeared to smite the elder 
upon a sensitive spot, even causing him 
to change color two or three times. 

After Louis’ departure, John Sher- 
burne, a gloomy frown upon his brow, 
retired to his library, where he sat for 
a long time in deep thought. It was 
evident that his reflections were not of 
a pleasant nature, for his face was over- 
cast, his eyes heavy and anxious, and 
now and then he muttered nervously to 
himself, 


At length he arose, went to his safe, 


and from an inner compartment took 
an official-looking envelope. Going 
back to his table, he drew out a folded 
document, which he carefully exam- 
ined, a very disagreeable expression of 
mingled anxiety, perplexity, and cupid- 
ity upon his countenance. 





At length he pushed it from him with 
an angry gesture, 

“T thought this affair was dead and 
buried ages ago,” he burst forth. “I 
never dreamed of being confronted by 
its ghost—aye, something more sub- 
stantial than a ghost, if I am not mis- 
taken. I did not suppose I should ever 
need to give it another thought. I won- 
der if it would be best to destroy it 
now?” he concluded reflectively. 

He sat for some time considering this 
proposition, then finally resumed: 

“If I do reduce it to ashes, then 
should want to go back to the old coun- 
try by and by, I might need it and re- 
gret not having kept it. No one knows 
I have it—at least, no one who could 
possibly have any interest in it; no one 
ever has access to my safe, so I think 
I will risk it.” 

And, having come to this decision, 
John Sherburne refolded and replaced 
the parchment in its envelope and re- 
stored it to its compartment in his safe, 
after which, assuming his usual genial 
manner, but with a cunning, steellike 
glint in his eyes, he sauntered into the 
family sitting-room and _ joined his 
housekeeper, whom he found cozily en- 
sconced in a comfortable rocker and 
reading the evening paper in the rosy 
glow of the crimson-shaded lamp upon 
the table. 

They often met here a little before 
dinner, if he chanced to come in early, 
and chatted socially upon various mat- 
ters. 

“That is a fine young man who called 
upon you this afternoon, Miss Welling- 
ton; you have a right to be proud of 
your boy,” Mr. Sherburne remarked, 
as he drew a chair opposite her and sat 
down. “He called you ‘Aunt Martha’ 
—is he really your nephew ?” 

“No,” replied Miss Wellington; -“he 
is in no way related to me by the tie of 
blood; but he is a dear boy whom I 
took to my home and cared for after he 
was left an orphan, to save him from 
the poorhouse. He was with me two 
years—until I was called west’—and 
she briefly gave him an outline of 
Louis’ history from that time. 
“Young Arnold appears to be bright 
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and energetic—straightforward, too, 
he observed, after an interval of silence, 
but with a slight shrug as he mentioned 
the latter virtue. “I suppose he would 
like to get started in something pretty 
soon.” 

“He said he would take the first 
honorable position that offered,’’ Miss 
Wellington replied. 

“Regardless of salary?” queried her 
companion, with a smile. 

“I think his object is to get a start, 
then prove himself worthy of adequate 
compensation.” 

“H’m, I believe he would, too,” said 
Mr. Sherburne, with an affirmative nod. 

“By the way,” he added, an instant 
later, as he drew a letter from his 
pocket, “I heard from my niece to-day. 
She, too, is getting rather insistent re- 
garding a position, and is thinking of 
cutting her visits short to come here and 
help me in my quest for her. I sup- 
pose it does not matter to you when 
she comes.” 

“No, indeed; I shall be glad to see 
Miss Ashton again. I was quite at- 
tracted to her during her first visit 
to Mrs. Sherburne in Colorado,” Miss 
Wellington responded, in a cordial tone. 

“You are sure this change in her 
plans will not interfere in any way with 
your own?” queried the gentleman, 
who was always considerate of his 
household. 

“Not in the least. I did intend, as 
you know, to go East to make Louis a 
visit this summer; but since he has 
come here to live, I do not care for the 
trip. I love young people and would 
like a house full of them.” 

A few days after the above conver- 
sation, Louis received a communication 
from Mr. Sherburne, in which he asked 
for a personal interview, and stated that 
he had an opening which, after talking 
over the conditions, Louis might think 
would do for a beginning. 

Under the circumstances this propo- 
sition came as a surprise to Louis, and 
his first impulse had been to politely re- 
ject it, even without the formality of an 
interview. After the recovery of his 
photographs, and the talk that had fol- 
lowed with Miss Wellington, he had 
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not been at all attracted to John Sher- 
burne, notwithstanding that gentleman 
had accorded him the utmost courtesy. 
Louis felt that there was something 
very strange connected with Mr. Sher- 
burne’s claiming the photographs as 
family pictures; while, too, in spite of 
his affability, he himself had not 
seemed to ring quite true. 

At the same time, Louis was anxious 
to get into business—to be “doing 
something’”—and, after consulting Mr. 
Richards, who, although he knew noth- 
ing about the man personally, thought 
there could be no harm in looking into 
the matter,’ he went at once.to Mr. 
Sherburne’s place of business, which he 
found to be in a handsome building lo- 
cated in one of the finest streets in the 
mercantile portion of the city. 

He was cordially received, and, after 
half-an-hour’s talk with his prospec- 
tive employer, he found much of his 
prejudice melting away; and before the 
interview closed, he agreed to accept 
the position at a salary which he re- 
garded as very liberal, considering he 
was just beginning. 

Mr. Richards also thought him very 
fortunate in this respect, but suggested 
that Mr. Sherburne might have been 
influenced somewhat by his regard for 
Miss Wellington in manifesting this 
unusual interest in him. 

Miss Wellington herself, however, 
looked rather grave upon being in- 
formed of the arrangement. 

“There is something about it which 
I do not understand,” she affirmed, 
when thinking it over alone. “I am 
convinced that Mr. Sherburne knows 
something about either Louis or his 
family which he is anxious to conceal. 
He is English, Mr. Arnold’s parents 
were English, and I am impressed that 
there may have been a wrong done 


‘some time in the past, for which he is 


now trying to salve his conscience, 
perhaps.” 

Louis entered upon his duties with 
enthusiasm, for at last he was really, 
launched upon the world to do battle 
for himself. »He found his work con- 
genial, and it brought him into contact 
with intelligent, wide-awake people. 
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He found that Mr. Sherburne was a 
broker and promoter on an extensive 
scale, and he had been assigned to the 
position of confidential clerk and mes- 
senger, a berth which had been held for 
many years by a man who, like himself, 
had gone to his employer as a young- 
ster, and grown up with him. 

He wondered that, in his inexperi- 
ence, he had been selected for so re- 
sponsible a place; but after two or three 
months it dawned upon him, little by 
little, that it was because of this very 
fact he had been wanted—that he might 
be the more easily manipulated, molded 
to the man’s will and his methods, 
which were far from being straightfor- 
ward, and not infrequently were down- 
right dishonest. 

He was appalled one day when, after 
carefully studying the plan of a new 
venture, and receiving from Mr. Sher- 
burne his instructions how to handle it 
in talking of it to possible purchasers, 
he became convinced that he was being 
used as a cat’s-paw in an absolute 
fraud, cleverly planned to catch the un- 
wary and bring quick and large re- 
turns into the promoter’s pockets. 

With a sinking heart he pushed both 
the plan and the type-written sheets 
away from him, while his mouth set- 
tled into a stern, resolute line, and his 
eyes grew clouded and anxious. 

He dropped his head upon his hand, 
and did some very hard thinking. 

He asked himself what he should do; 
then smiled at the question, since before 
it was formulated in his mind he had 
already known what he must do—the 
only right thing to do. 

A moment later he was standing tall 
and straight before his employer, the 
obnoxious papers in his hand. 

“Mr. Sherburne,” he began, “these 
plans and what I know about the mat- 
ter do not correspond with your in- 
structions.” 

“Well?” briefly inquired the man. 

“How can you expect me to talk up 
and sell stock in what doesn’t exist ?” 

“T beg your pardon, the Bellmont 
does exist,”’ suavely corrected the pro- 
moter. “The mine is there; the copper 
is there, and plenty of it.” 
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“Yes, but it isn’t fairly opened up 
yet,” objected Louis. 

“True; but it will be when—we get 
sufficient money in hand to warrant it.” 

The slight emphasis on the adverb 
and the pause following were very 
suggestive to the listener. 

“But—you know what I mean, Mr. 
Sherburne—I should have to tell no end 
of falsehoods in talking it up as you 
have directed,” said Louis, with a ges- 
ture of repulsion. 

“Well, the story might seem a little 
premature if people knew just how 
things are to-day; but when everything 
gets to running nicely, and the ore is 
piling up on the surface, it would be 
true enough, wouldn’t it?” his employ- 
er craftily argued. 

“And when is all this to occur?” de-’ 
manded the younger man, with a direct 
look which, in spite of his hardihood, 
brought a hot wave to the other’s cheek. 

“Oh, Arnold, you mustn't get 
squeamish.” Mr. Sherburne tried to 
speak lightly, but he hitched nervously 
in his chair, then added: “There are 
tricks in all trades, you know.” 

“*Tricks’!” repeated Louis, in an 
indescribable tone. 

“Well, I admit that is not a pleasant 
word,” said Mr. Sherburne, his eyes 
wavering beneath the look in those that 
were regarding him so searchingly. 
“Perhaps if I had said there are to-day 
certain systems ‘in operation which 
seem necessary in order to compete suc- 
cessfully in the business world, it would 
not have sounded so objectionable to 
your unaccustomed ears,” he concluded, 
with a perceptible sneer. 

“But I don’t see——” the young man 
began, when his companion interrupted 
him somewhat sharply : 

“You don’t need to ‘see’; all you have 
to do is to obey orders, and I will shoul- 
der the responsibility,” he said. “You 
are a very convincing talker, Arnold, 
and you have met with unusual success 
thus far, for a greenhorn. Now, you 
just go ahead according to those in- 
structions, and I will see that you have 
no cause to regret it.” 

Louis took a step forward and laid 
the papers he held upon the man’s desk. 
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“I came here to follow instructions, 
Mr. Sherburne, and with the determina- 
tion to devote my best energies to you 
and your interests, hoping thus to pro- 
mote my own. But I expected to re- 
ceive only honorable instructions, which 
would in no way tend to rob me of my 
self-respect 

“Bah! Louis, don’t preach,” was the 
impatient interruption. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Sherburne, I had 
no intention of reading you a sermon,” 
he said, flushing, “but this much more 
I must say—I will never lie, or steal, 
or cheat, to make money for myself or 
any other man. I mean to rise in the 
world—I mean to become a successful 
business man; but I will never build 
up my own fortune by robbing my 
neighbor,’ who has just as much right 
to a share of the good things of life as 
I have.” 

“Well?” Just one word, coldly, 
questioningly, uttered, but there was a 
volume of meaning in it. 

Louis understood, and turned to his 
own desk. “Yes, it will be better so,” 
he said. “You have your ‘systems’ to 
maintain. I have my honor to preserve. 
The two will not work together, and_I 
shall have to find a berth elsewhere.” 

“Very well, Arnold; just as you 
please,” Mr. Sherburne coolly returned. 
He opened his check-book, and made 
out a check for the amount of Louis’ 
salary to date. 


The young man quietly put his own 
desk in, order, gathering together the 
few things that belonged to himself, 
then reached for his hat. 

“This, I believe, will square accounts 
between us,” his employer observed, 
pushing the slip of paper toward Louis. 
“It is rather short notice, however,” he 
added in an injured tone. 

“But I cannot follow the instructions 
you have given me to-day, Mr. Sher- 
burne. If there is any w riting you wish 
done, I will gladly remain until you can 
get some one in my place,” Louis obli- 
gingly replied. 

“No; it is this special matter which 
presses just now; so, if you can’t do 
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that, we may as well cry quits first as 
last.” 

“Can I do anything for you, sir, on 
my way down-town?” 

“No, thank you; good morning, Ar- 
nold,” was the cool dismissal. 

Once out upon the street, Louis felt 
almost dazed by the suddenness of the 
change that had come to him. During 
the last few months life had begun to 
look very bright to him, because he be- 
lieved he was well started upon a prom- 
ising career, and he had put all his en- 
ergy, all his enthusiasm, into his work ; 
and now he was an outcast! He was at 
a loss which way to turn to seek an- 
other position. 

He knew that he was more than wel- 
come to remain with Mr. Richards un- 
til something favorable offered, but his 
cheeks flamed hotly as this thought pre- 
sented itself to him. 

“I cannot be dependent upon him 
any longer, and I will not take my 
troubles to any one,” he said, with a 
resolute tightening of his lips. “I will 
say nothing about this until after I get 
located again.” 

So he went and came as usual for the 
next few days, while he spent his time 
studying the newspapers and answering 
advertisements. 

It seemed a thankless task, however, 
and he began to carry a heavy heart be- 
fore the week was out, as he was curtly 
turned away from place after place. 

One morning he found this brief but 
comprehensive advertisement in one of 
the dailies: 

Wantep—To fill a vacancy, an active, 
honest young man; good. penman, good ac- 
countant, and not afraid to rough it. Apply 
in person to J. Buskirk, Lumber Merchant. 

Louis lost no time in seeking an in- 
terview with the lumber man, with the 
happy result that he was at once in- 
stalled as Mr. Buskirk’s clerk. 

He went home that night buoyant 
and happy. After dinner he gave his 
friends a history of the experiences of 
the past week, and was warmly com- 
mended by Mr. Richards for the stand 
he had taken with Mr. Sherburne. 




















The Future Rulers of Belgium. 


The recent death of the Count of 
Flanders, brother of King Leopold, 
changed the status of Prince Albert of 
Belgium from that of heir-presumptive, 
to that of heir-apparent, to the throne 
of Belgium. His father, Prince 
Philippe, Count of Flanders, King Leo- 
pold’s brother, was the heir-apparent, 
but renounced his right to the throne in 
favor of his second son, his first’ son 
having died in 1891. Prince Albert is 
a wide-awake, well educated young 
man, who is fond of his military duties, 
and shirks none of his other duties. 
He is well liked by those who know 
him, well thought of by the Belgian 
nation, and a great favorite with his 
royal uncle, whom he is to succeed. 
The Princess Elizabeth, his wife, is a 
Bavarian, the daughter of the royal 
oculist, Duke Karl Theodore. She is 
one of the prettiest of the princesses 
of Europe, has an abundance of soft, 
pale golden, wavy hair, and in hum- 
bler circumstances her face would have 
been her fortune. She is clever, intelli- 
gent, an accomplished musician, has 
traveled through Siberia with her fa- 
ther, and has been his assistant in much 
of his literary work. 


Professor Boaz and the American Indian. 


The question as to where the Indians, 
who occupied this country before the 
white race arrived, originally came from 
has been a subject which has been 


much discussed in scientific circles, but 
it was not until the Jesup North Pacific 
Expedition was sent out by the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, in 
conjunction with the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences of St. Petersburg, that any- 
thing definite was known. That the 
Indians were really native to this coun- 
try, and that the Asiatic settlements of 
the Pacific, particularly in Siberia and 
Japan, were drawn from the early an- 
cestors of the present Indians of the 
Northern Pacific, is the conclusion of 
the report of this commission, which 
will soon be issued in twelve large vol- 
umes. This conclusion represents the 
scientific work of four or five men, 
chief of whom in this country is Pro- 
fessor Franz Boaz, curator of the de- 
partment of anthropology of the Mu- 
seum of Natural History, who is one 
of the best-known anthropologists in 
the world. Professor F. W. Putnam, 
of Harvard, and Doctor Boaz had been 
for some time preceding the organiza- 
tion of the expedition trying to find out 
if there were any indications of contact 
in former times between the people of 
Asia and America. They concluded 
that the only satisfactory way to get 
this information was to make a thor- 
ough investigation of the oldest re- 
maining tribes of both countries. By 
studying tribal customs, traditions, and 
languages, they believed that they could 
establish at least this one fact, but it 
was realized such an_ investigation 
would be very expensive. At this point 
it was that Mr. Jesup, who is the head 
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of the museum, stepped in and agreed who have had the pleasure of coming 
to pay the expenses of the expedition in contact with her have not always 
done so intimately. She re- 
sides almost exclusively in 
the royal palace at Peking, 
and sees but few people, and 
then only for a few moments. 
at a time. Any one who has 
obtained the privilege of be- 
ing with her for so great a 
length of time as_ three 
months, and that for hours 
each day, would naturally be 
some one who would be 
talked about afterward. |iss 











which these men were to under- 
take. Professor Boaz is one of 
the most expert investigators of 
the age. Since his graduation 
from Kiel University, in Ger- 
many, in 1881, he has been one 
of the most industrious searchers 
into tribal characteristics, and 
for ten years past his life has 
been spent almost exclusively 
among the Indians of the North- 
west. Professor Boaz believes 
that the Indians have inhabited maps 
our continent for an inconceiv- as ee 
ably long time. He is a native PRINCE AND PRINCESS ALBERT OF BELGIUM 
of Minden, Westphalia, and first _ Owing to the death of his father, Prince Philippe, Count of Flanders, 
. : this young man and his bride become the future :ulers of Belgium. It is 
came to this country in 1886. He said that he does not particularly wish to be king. 
is about forty-eight years of age. 








. Kate Carl, a Southern woman, who has: 
The Empress of China and Miss Carl. attained considerable distinction in the 


The Empress of China is a person field of art both here and in Paris, and 
who is not easily get-atable, and those who has resided in the latter city for 
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years, is one who was fortunate enough 
to be commissioned to paint the em- 
press, and while she was doing so to be 
invited to live in the royal palace. For 
three months she was in almost daily 
contact with the famous ruler, having 
her before her easel for hours at a time. 
When _ not 
working, 
Miss Carl 
was often 
permitted to 
walk with the 
empress 


in the royal 
gardens, 
where she 
witnessed 
some notable 
details of 
court life. 


She has writ- 
ten of the 
empress that 
she is a most 
amiable _ per- 
son, pos- 
sessed of re- 
markable 
psychic pow- 
ers, which 
permit her to 
control the 
tempera- 
ments of 
birds and in- 
that 
wiil 
her 


sects so 
they 
come to 
when_ she 
wishes. Miss 
Carl painted 
not one, but 
three por- 
traits during 
her stay, and was given many tokens 
of her majesty’s esteem. Since her re- 
turn to this country, where her account 
of her experiences is running in one of 
the leading magazines, she has been re- 
siding in New York. Her work is 
generally admitted to be of a rare ideal- 
istic turn, and her achievement in win- 
ning the interest of the Empress of 
China of great importance. Miss Carl 





PROFESSOR FRANZ BOAZ 
Curator of the Department of Anthropology at the New York Museum of 
Natural History. His labors among the Indians of the North Pacific coast have 
led to the scientific conclusion that American Indians peopled Eastern Asia. 
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is a native of New Orleans, and a grad- 
uate of the State Female College of 
Tennessee. 


Childhood’s Musical Representative. 


The production during the past win- 
ter, in New York, of Engelbert Hum- 
per dinck’s 
“Hansel und 
Gretel,” 
an opera of 
the simplest 
and sweetest 
child life, 
brings into 
prominence a 
man who is 
as natural in 
his attitude 
toward life 
as a_ child. 
Engelbert 
Humper- 
dinck is a na- 
tive of Ger- 
many, who 
years ago fell 
under the 
Wagne- 
rian influ- 
ence, but who 
also later tell 
out of it, and 
returned 
to the expres- 
sion in music 
of things 
more home- 
like and 
w or Ild-dis- 
Pasi p 1 ne: . 
in “Hlan- 
sel und 
Gervet.e)” 
he has told a 
story of the children of a poor broom- 
maker, who were driven out in the 
night, and fell asleep in the woods, 
where they were soothed to sleep by 
the sandman and guarded by angels. 
In the morning they come upon a gin- 
gerbread house. The old witch who 
lives there is about to bake them into 
gingerbread when they hop into her 
oven. Thereupon all the children 
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MISS KATE CARL 


An American artist who dwelt in the Imperial palace, Peking, 
three months while she painted the portrait of tne Empress of 
China. Her account of that woman is the most interesting 
yet given. 


whom she has enchanted come to life, 
and all ends happily with a chorale of 
praise of God. The story was original- 
ly written, or at least begun, for the 
children of Humperdinck’s sister, Frau 
Wette, the author of the poem. It is 
said, also, that he used to visit his 
sweetheart, Fraulein Taxer, now his 
wife, and play over each new portion 
of it, until a maid of the fraulein once 
condoled with her, saying it was the 
same as if her beau—-a baker by trade 
—should come and bake bread for her 
amusement. Herr Humperdinck now 
leads a very peaceful family life at 
Grunewald, a suburb of Berlin, where 
he is a near neighbor of Richard 
Strauss. He has three children— 
Wolfram, Edith, and Irmgard—to 
whom he is greatly devoted. It is also 
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said that he is an enthusiast over new 
inventions, and is constantly intro- 
ducing novelties of this kind into his 
home, where he endeavors to have 
them do the labor of fingers and hands. 


Clarence Mackay and Society. 

A man who is at once a typical so- 
cial and financial figure is Clarence 
Mackay, of New York, who wields con- 
siderable power in both fields in the 
East. Mr. Mackay is a good example 
of the man who exercises large finan- 
cial influence in a quiet way, for he is 
at once president of four large corpora- 
tions and director in ten others. The 
Commercial Cable Company, the Postal- 
Telegraph Cable Company, the Pacific 
Postal-Telegraph Cable Company, and 
the Commercial Pacific Cable Com- 
pany, all acknowledge him as_ their 
head. In addition, he is a member of 
eleven of the most exclusive clubs, to 
which he manages to pay considerable 
attention. Mr. Mackay’s name is con 


ENGELBERT HUMPERDINCK 


The fame of his opera, ‘“‘Hansel und Gretel,” has grown so 
of late years that it has now been made a part of the regular 
opera season in New York. 
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CLARENCE MACKAY 


A good type of the active fitiancier who is aiso a society and 
club man. He is president of four corporations, and a director 
tin ten others. 


stantly posted before the public in a 
social way, owing to the activities of 
his wife, who is one of the most inter- 
esting figures in New York society. It 
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is said that at heart Mrs. Mackay is 
greatly dissatisfied with the condition in 
which she finds society as a whole, and 
is doing all in her power to further 
the development of ideas which will 
produce a change. Mr. Mackay is 
much more conservative, but a great 
admirer of his wife’s ability, and willing 
to further her opportunities in any way. 
They occupy a magnificent country 
estate at Hempstead, L. I. 


The New Senator from Kentucky. 


The new senator-elect from Ken- 
tucky, the Honorable Thomas H. 
Paynter, who succeeds Senator Black- 
burn of that State, is a typical product 
of the old blue-grass State, both in ap- 
pearance and development. He is a 
resident of Greenup, Kentucky, where 
he has lived for years, having been a 
lawyer there first, an attorney for the 
county next, then a congressman for 
three terms, and then a judge of the 
court of appeals of Kentucky, to which 
he was also elected. He is a decided 
Democrat, of the old home-loving type, 
wishing everything in his life to be as 
simple as may be. He is a man of fifty- 
five years of age, and is married. He 
has lived in Greenup, Greenup County, 
for over thirty years. 


Countess Minto and Her Admirers. 


The Countess of Minto, who is now 
Vicereine of India, was one of the most 
popular women, socially, that ever vis- 
ited this country. At the time that her 
husband was governor-general of Can- 
ada, she was a frequent visitor to the 
United States, and was everywhere re- 
ceived with the greatest favor. Her 
proclivities as a sportswoman were held 
in the highest esteem. She was good 
at hunting and riding, and was a splen- 
did amateur photographer. At the time 
that her husband went through the 
Northwest—a most difficult region to 
travel in—she was constantly at his 
side, and did some hunting and photo- 
graphing on her own account. The 
countess will unquestionably make 
many friends for her husband as the 
first lady of India, for she has the nec- 
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HON. THOMAS H. PAYNTER 


The new senator from Kentucky who succeeds Senator 
Blackburn. He was a justice of the Kentucky Court of Appeals 
before being chosen for the latter office. 


essary grace and tact. Before her mar- 
riage she was Mary Grey, the daughter 
of the Honorable Charles Grey, the 
second son of Earl Grey, of England. 


Mrs. Frederick Dent Grant’s Social 
Abilities. 

It is not generally known that 
Mrs. Frederick Dent Grant, the wife 
of the son of the famous general, 
who is now commanding the depart- 
ment of the 
East in New 
York, and 
Mrs. Potter 
Palmer, the 
wife of the 
late  multi- 
millionaire of 
Chicago, who 
is SO power- 
ful in this 
country as a 
social leader, 
are sisters. COUNTESS OF MINTO, VICEREINE OF INDIA 
They are When she was in America, as wife of the Governor-General of Canada, she was immensely popular. 


both daugh- Her visits to this country were frequent and of great social impoit. 
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ters of Henry H. Honoré, a well-known 
citizen of Louisville, Kentucky, in his 
day, and the-representative of one of the 
best families of that State. Both Mrs. 
Palmer and her sister, Mrs. Grant, seem 
to have been eminently gifted as social 
leaders, for no two have fared better. 
Mrs. Grant is universally recognized as 
a favorite, in army circles and out, and 
is a woman 
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has been a figure in all important 
charitable work locally. Her husband 
is to-day one of the important profes- 
sional figures of Detroit. 


A Prospective National Chairman. 


A man who has consistently upheld 
the Republican party in all its recent 
tenden- 





of great per- [agg 
sonal gifts. F 
She has won 
consider- 
able dis- 
tinction as 
on, SAtCe rs 
tainer of 
her husband's 
friends. The 
Princess Can- 
bacuzene 
is her daugh- 
ter. 


A Leader in 
Detroit So- 
ciety. 

No one in 
Detroit is bet- 
ter or more 
favorably 
known as a 
social leader 
than Mrs. H. 
M.. Duffield, 
the wife of 
the well- 
known sol- 
dier and law- 





yér of that 
name, who 
was brev- 


etted major-general for distinguished 
services at Aguadores, Cuba, in 1903. 
Mrs. Duffield might be spoken of as a 
social arbiter, for her position is so high 
in local society that her word counts for 
much. During the late Spanish-Ameri- 
can War she was exceedingly active in 
behalf of Red Cross work, and did con- 
siderable toward organizing nurse corps 
to be attached to the army. Since her 
services in that respect have ceased, she 





MRS. FREDERICK DENT GRANT 


__ The wife of the famous general's son is considered one of the most success- 
ful social factors in the country. She isa sister of Mrs. Potter Palmer of Chicago. 


cies, and who 
is likely to be 
ie. ne X t 
chairman of 
the Republi- 
can National 
Commit- 
tee, should 
the Honor- 
able George 
Lb. Cortelyou 
ever resign, 
as he has 
talked SO 
much of do- 
ing, is Harry 
S. New, pub- 
lisher of the 
Indian- 
apolis Jour- 
nal, and at 
present vice- 
chairman of 
the National 
Republi- 
Comumnit- 





can 
tee. Mr. New 
has been a 


conspic- 
uous figure 
in nation- 
al politics in 
an edito- 
rial way ever 
since he took charge of his paper; 
and in a social and political way he has 
done more than well in Indiana. In 
1896 he was chosen to sit in the State 
senate, where he remained until 1900, 
and in the Republican National Con- 
vention of 1896, which nominated. \Mc- 
Kinley, he was a conspicuous figure. 
His career has been characterized by a 
wise judgment of political conditions 
as they have come up from time to time, 




















MRS. H. M. DUFFIELD 


One of the most important women 
in Detroit society, and in a way 


its acknowledged leader. 


and he has lent the force of 
considerable editorial and ex- 
ecutive ability to the cause of 
national politics. It is thought 
by Republicans that he will 
make an exceptionally able na- 
tional chairman. He is nearly 
fifty vears of age. 


Pawnee Bill and the Ameri- 
can Bison. 

No American presents a 
more picturesque appearance 
to his fellow citizens than the 
earnest, intelligent, and very 
energetic Major Gordon Lillie 
—Pawnee Bill—who is work- 
ing hard at present to pre- 
serve the bison to the Ameri- 
can people. It seems that that 
important big game animal, 
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which once roamed all our 
plains, is fast dying out. 


Aside from a half-dozen im- 
portant herds in captivity, 
which are in the possession of 
such men as Michael Pablo, 


at Ronan, Montana; Mrs. 
Austin Corbin, in the Blue 
Mountain forest, in New 


Hampshire; James Phillip, of 
Fort Pierre, South Dakota, 
and Pawnee Bill himself, at 
Pawnee, Oklahoma, there are 
only thirty-four pure-blooded 
animals running wild in the 
United States, and twenty- 
nine of these are in Yellow- 
stone Park. Major Lillie as- 
serts that, all told, there are 
less than one thousand full- 
blooded animals captive or 
free in the United States to- 


HARRY S. NEW 
Editor of the /nd7anapolts Journa?, a republican paper, and the vice- 
chairman of the National Republican Committee. If Chairman Cortelyou 
resigns, it is said he will succeed to that office 
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day, and it is his purpose to have a bill 
passed by Congress which shall set 
aside a large area in the great staked 
plains region of the West, where the 
few remaining pure-blooded animals 
may be collected and cultivated for 
breeding purposes only. He is at pres- 
ent lecturing and writing for that end, 
wherever he can get a hearing, and it 
looks at pres- 


ent as if he 
would win. 
Major Lillie 


is such a pic- 
turesque and 
fast-dis- 
appear- 
ing type 
himself, that 
some one 
ought to in- 
troduce a bill 
into Con- 
gress to have 
him pre- 
served along 
with the 
bisons. He is 
so unique in 
his attitude 
toward the 
conven- 
tions of .the 
world that it 
would be a 
pity to lose 
him. For 
years he has 
stood before 
the country 
as a fine ex- 
ample of the 
lover of 
Western life, 
its freedom, 
its disinterestedness, its hearty good 
nature, and he and his kind are in nota- 
ble danger of becoming extinct. There 
should be some effort made to preserve 
them. Major Lillie is a man of some 
fifty years of age, who has seen service 
in the great West as officer and scout. 
*His ranch at Pawnee, Oklahoma, is one 
of the finest and most interesting in the 
Southwest. He has a herd of fifty-five 
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MAJOR GORDON LILLIE (PAWNEE BILL) 
He is working hard for the preservation of the bison, which 1s fast dying out. 
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bison, a number of which are of the 
purest blood. 


A Prosecutor Who Prosecutes. 


Francis J. Heney, special assistant 
to the attorney-general of the United 
States, who seems to have no special 
qualifications as a tongue-reformer, 
manages 
to act fairly 
well. It was 
he who con- 
victeed the 
late Senator 
Mitchell and 
Representa- 
tive William- 
son, and he 
also indicted 
the president 
and two oth- 
er members 
of the Ore- 
gon senate, a 
receiver 
of the gov- 
ernment land 
office, two 
United States 
land commis- 
sioners, a sur- 
veyor - gener- 
al, a_ forest 
superin- 
tendent, 
a special 
agent of the 
land _ office, 
the mayor of 
Albany, Ore- 
gon, and sev- 





eral of the 
great “land 


kings.” He 
even indicted the man with whom he 
was supposed to work at first in his 
public efforts—the United States at- 
torney at Portland. Oregon. Thus far 
he has brought eighteen men to trial 
and convicted seventeen. It sounds like 
a dream. Knox, Moody, Jerome, Gar- 
field—ah. what a noble company we 
have had! And they have talked so 
much, too. 


























THE GREAT PIAZZA IN FRONT OF ST. PETEK’S CROWDED WITH PILGRIMS 


q 


is at the Vatican 


—’ 


American Pilert 
By W,G. Vitz-Gerald 


ILGRIMAGE!” The word has Of American pilgrimages, in the 
a medieval, old-world ring usually accepted sense of the term, there 
about it, and in the twentieth are fewer than of any other nation- 
century may sound to many hopelessly ality which come to Rome. From Eng- 
old-fashioned and out of date. But even land, France, Germany, Belgium, Spain, 
to-day there are pilgrimages, sometimes Poland, bodies often numbering several 
large, sometimes small, from the ends of | thousands arrive frequently, but a regu- 
the earth and from all Christian nations. lar American pilgrimage on a large 
Over oceans and continents, through scale is exceptional. Probably the dis- 
storm and sunshine, all drawn by one tance has something to do with this, 
far-reaching influence, they flock to one also the fact that Americans travel 
goal, one shrine—the Eternal Citys much, and among the most favored of 
which holds the tomb of St. Peter and their resorts is the Eternal City. 
the throne of his successor, the Pope, During the winter and spring a large 
the latest ruler in a line of spiritual , percentage of the visitors to Rome hail 
princes that stretches back into the twi- from the United States, and almost in- 
light of history. variably, whether they are Catholics or 
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not, one of their earliest inquiries is, 








EXTERIOR OF THE FAMOUS VATICAN PALACE, WHICH CONTAINS 11,000 ROOMS 











THE ENTRANCE 


TO THE VATICAN PALACE, 
SWISS GUARDS ON DUTY 


WITH THE 





how to obtain a sight of the holy 
father. 

Since the accession of Pius X., the 
Pope is far oftener to be seen in St. 
Peter’s than formerly. Of late years 
Leo XIII.’s great age and _ failing 
health made it almost impossible for 
him to bear the fatigue of a state prog- 
ress into the vast basilica, followed by a 
long ceremony. He did this only at 
rare intervals. 

Still, those who were fortunate enough 
to be in Rome in 1902, the year of his 
jubilee, will remember the thrill which 
passed over the densely packed crowds 
in St. Peter’s as the frail and venerable 
pontiff appeared, borne aloft in the 
midst of a gorgeous pageant. 

Even more vividly they may recall the 
marvelous way in which he rose erect 
on the sedia gestatoria—no small feat 
in itself!—and remained standing for 
many minutes, his outstretched arm and 
thin white hand, on which the fisher- 
man’s ring flashed, waving benediction 
over the whole world. The dark eyes, 
full of light and life, in the almost 
transparently white, spiritual face, beam- 
ing with its radiant smile, roved all 
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merly. I-n - 
deed, few 
days pass on 
which his 
holiness does 
not receive 
some one. 
General- 
ly, American 
pilgrims are 
introduced to 
the Pope’s 
presence 
by Monsignor 
Kennedy, 
rector of the 
American 
College in the 
Via dell’. 
OAS eee ay 8 
























THE GREAT COURTYARD OF ST. DAMASUS 


over the huge multitude, seeming to 
single out each individual worshiper. 
That vision will not easily fade from the 
memories of those who witnessed it, 
especially during the few last months 
ere Leo. XIII. passed away. 

Pius X. frequently takes part in func- 
tions in St. Peter’s. His holiness is 
said to feel the motion of the sedia ges- 
tatoria unpleasantly, and prefers, except 
on the occasion of some specially great 
festa, to enter the cathedral on foot, 
when, of course, the feather fans, the 
triple crown and gorgeous cape, and 
many other accompaniments of state 
are absent. The holy father, indeed, 
appears to have a distaste for the trap- 
pings of pomp and state, and to dis- 
pense gladly with them whenever possi- 
ble. 

He has also emphatically forbidden 
all applause or acclamations in St. 
Peter’s, which certainly sounded strange 
and out of place in the sacred and- his- 
toric edifice—though the enthusiasm 
around was very catching, and it was 
almost impossible to refrain from the 
cry: “Viva il Papa!” 

Audiences of the holy father are also 
much easier to obtain now than for- THE FAR-FAMED SCALA REGIA 
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Brooklyn brought some of 
his own people the other day, 
and, of course, introduced 
them himself. The routine is 
just the same for all pil- 
grimages, and the holy father 
in his usual kindly manner 
says, I imagine, much the 
same thing to every one. I[ 
took the whole of this col- 
lege, some one hundred stu- 
dents strong, to his holiness 
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THE HOLY FATHER AT HIS WRITING DESK IN HIS PRIVATE 
AUDIENCE CHAMBER 


unless, as has happened once or twice 
of late, they were accompanied by the 
bishop of their own diocese. 

The writer has been favored with an 
interview with Monsignor Kennedy, 
who receives his visitors in a small 
apartment, chiefly adorned with por- 
traits of the late and present pontiffs 
and former rectors of the college. On 
the object of my visit being explained, 
the monsignor, a dignified prelate with 
most kindly and unaffected manner, re- 
gretted that with regard to American 
pilgrimages he had not a great deal to 
say. 

“When Americans come to Rome,” 
he told me, “I generally introduce them 
to the holy father—unless, as often hap- 
pens, they go to a ‘mixed’ audience. 
General Grant’s granddaughter came 
here about ten days ago, and I person- 








ally presented her. The Bishop Of ASHEKISES TO RECEIVE THOSE WHO COME TO CALL ON HIM 
















THE THRONE ROOM IN WHICH HIS Hi 


about a fortnight ago; and, if you like, 
I will give you my address to the Pope 
in presenting them, and his reply, 
which may interest your readers, as 
neither has yet appeared in print.” 

This offer was gratefully accepted, 
and the following is a translation from 
the Italian of the two addresses. 

Monsignor Kennedy said: 

“Most Holy Father, these youths, 
who pay their reverence to your throne, 
are sons of the Catholic Church in the 
United States, who have come to Rome 
to be educated under the eye of the 
Roman pontiff, in the discipline and 
spirit of the Catholic faith. Natives of 
remote regions divided from this by the 
immensity of ocean, they bear worthy 
testimony to the attachment which far- 
off brethren feel for the unity of the 
church, and their affection to your 
sacred person. Animated by such sen- 
timents, they perfect themselves here in 
the exercises and study of piety, in or- 
der, on their’ return to their homes, to 
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OLINESS RECEIVES PILGRIMS IN STATE 


extend the Catholic faith more widely. 
Bless them, holy father, and deign, with 
your paternal smile, to foster in them 
the unshakable devotion to the throne 
of St. Peter which they profess, and 
also the earnest enthusiasm of the young 
and powerful, your sons of America.” 

His holiness replied : 

“What a large college of fine-look- 
ing young clerics! I wish to congratu- 
late you heartily on the splendid exhi- 
bition that you made during the final 
examinations, the great number of 
premiums, especially distinguished ones, 
you have gained. Really, you took 
the palm among the colleges. You are 
an honor to your great country and to 
your college. I have heard of the piety 
of the students. With piety and learn- 
ing they have secured the chief char- 
acteristics of the true ecclesiastic. I 
hope you are destined to do great work 
in the important fields assigned to you, 
to be a consolation to your bishops and 
to your dear parents, who, although so 
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far away, are always present in your 
hearts. But you do not need to be 
urged, for you study well and are pious. 
I can only beg you to continue in the 
way you have entered upon; be studi- 
ous and be pious, and as a pledge of 
iny affectionate regard, I will now bless 
you and yours.” 

The above address was written down 
in English from memory by Mon- 
The Pope, of course, 


signor Kennedy. 





MONSIGNOR BISLETI, MAESTRO DI CAMERA, OR DEAN OF 
THE’ PRIVATE CHAMBERS OF THE POPE, WHO PRE- 
SENTS PILGRIMS TO THE HOLY FATHER 
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MONSIGNOR KENNEDY, RECTOR OF THE AMERICAN COL- 
LEGE IN ROME, WHOSE SERVICES ‘ARE SO USE- 
FUL TO AMERICAN PILGRIMS 


spoke it in Italian. The simple words 
will probably be welcomed in many 
American homes whose were 
among the youthful hearers of the holy 
father that day. Monsignor Kennedy 
then kindly gave the photograph of 
himself here reproduced, for the pur- 
pose of illustrating this article. 

The preliminaries for obtaining an 
audience are the same in the case of a 
large pilgrimage or of individual pil- 
grims. Shall we, for a moment, place 
ourselves, in imagination, among the 
latter? The first step to be taken is 
to obtain a letter of introduction to 
Monsignor Bisleti, maestro di camera, 
or chief chamberlain to his holiness. 
This letter will probably have been given 
in the case of Americans by Mon 
signor Kennedy. 

Armed with it, we arrive at the great 
bronze doors in the right-hand col- 
onnade of St. Peter’s, where are a 
group of red and yellow Swiss guards 
on duty. Asking for the maestro di 
camera, we are directed through a glass 
door, up two flights of bare stone stairs. 
Passing a second glass door, another 


sons 
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ATHER BLESSING A GREAT COMPANY OF ATHLETIC PILGRIMS WHO HAD COME TO ROME TO REC 
THEY HAD JUST CONCLUDED A GREAT EXHIBITION DRILL FOR HIS ENTERTAINMENT 


flight of steps 


waiting room- 


ment, paneled 


leads to the monsignor’s frock coats and immaculate hats, ladies 
a moderate-sized apart- of various nationalities—north, south, 
in red. east and west, from Ireland to Cuba. 


Its principal furniture is a large writ- Some talk in undertones, others take 


ing table and 
with carved 
and ‘oii 
backs, against 
the walls. 
Here the let- 
ter is received 
by the secre- 
tary, a slight 
young priest 
ina black 
cassocke 
speaking 
fluent French, 
who requests 
us ;to be 
seated. 

There are 
many other 
waiting ap- 
plicants 
—priests, 
monks of va- 
rious orders, 
laymen in 


a number of red chairs, refuge in their breviaries and a sublime 





ANOTHER OF THE HOLY FATHER’S APARTMENTS—THE HALL OF THE CONSISTORIES 





with a large 
portrait 
of Cardinal 
Merry del 
Val at one 
end, and a 
small altar 
with a large 
crucifix at the 
other. 

M onsignor 
Bisleti, who 
is probably 
almost, if not 
quite, the 
most impor- 
tant person- 
age at the 
court of the 
Vatican, is of 
small stature, 
with dark 
Italian eves 
and pale olive 
complex- 
unconsciousness of the existence of ion. His manner is courtesy and affa- 
any one save themselves. 

From time to time a 
door opens to let out a de- 
parting applicant, and some 
one else goes in. At last 
our turn arrives, and we 
find ourselves in a large 
apartment hung with rich 
crimson brocade, and again 
gilt-legged chairs and 
sofas, with seats covered 
with the same brocade, line 
the walls. <A lifelike por- 
trait of Leo XIII. in his 
later years faces one of his 
successor, the present pon- 
tiff. 

Another pause. A door 
into an inner room opens, 
and Monsignor Bisleti ap- 
pears, ushering out a de- 
parting visitor. With a 
courteous wave of the hand 
he beckons us into the 
sanctum, and invites us to 
be seated. This room is a 
small one, again hung and 
furnished with the all-per- 
vading crimson brocade; THE LOGGIA OF RAFFAELLE 





ARAZZI HALL, SHOWING TWO OF ITS MAGNIFICENT TAPESTRIES 
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bility personified. He speaks perfect 
French, and responds readily to our 
request for an audience of the holy 
father. Inquiring the probable dura- 
tion of our stay in Rome, he notes it 
down, and, after a few minutes’ polite 
conversation, we take our leave. 

Monsignor Bisleti occupied for many 
years the position of maestro di camera 
to Leo XIII., and has remained in the 
same capacity under. Piux X. All who 
have had the good fortune to approach 
the supreme pontiff during his tenure 
of office will have a grateful recollec- 
tion of the courtesy and kindness of the 
monsignor in forwarding their desires. 
Monsignor Kennedy in particular spoke 
most warmly of the good offices for 
which he is indebted to Monsignor Bis- 
leti. 

The intimation of the day fixed for 
the audience may not come for some 
time. When it does, it is brought by an 
official in a frock coat and tall hat, 
whose duty it is to personally deliver 


the large envelope containing the ticket - 


into the hands of the addressee. On 
a recent occasion such a personage was 
solemnly ushered into the bedroom of 
an American lady, who, being confined 
to bed with a cold, was perfectly as- 
tounded at this unexpected visitor. 

The ticket indicates the hall in which 
the audience is to be held, and the door 
of entry. The Cortile of St. Damaso, 
the large quadrangle in which are the 
principal doors to the private and state 
apartments, is not permitted to be en- 
tered by any save two-horse carriages. 
We can, however, enter at the bronze 
doors again, and by way of the stone 
stairs reach the cortile through a side 
door. 

Passing round under the colonnade, 
we reach the foot of the Scala Regia, a 
great stairway of wide and shallow 
steps of white marble, leading at last to 
a doorway, where two members of the 
Guardia Nobile, in full uniform, stand 
on duty. 

Through this, admittance is gained 
to a series of stately chambers—the 
Sala Clementina, built by Clement VIII. 
in 1595; the chamber of the Consisto- 
ries, the tapestry chamber, hung with 

8 


splendid Gobelins, and, for the most 
highly favored, the throne room. 

In the outer hall stand groups of 
servants clad in picturesque liveries of 
crimson brocade, with red’ silk: stock- 
ings. We see Swiss guards in the red 
and yellow uniform designed by Michel 
Angelo, wearing steel helmets and 
bearing the pikes of medizval days; 
noble guards, resplendent in blue and 
silver tunics and white buckskins, with 
high jack boots and plumed busbies, 
and numberless officials in black court 
suits. 

The hours of audience vary from ten 
o'clock in the morning till three in the 
afternoon. The pilgrims, attired in the 
costume de rigueur—black dresses and 
black veils for the ladies, evening dress 
for the gentlemen—are ushered into 
one or other of the chambers, according 
to their tickets of admission, and sit sol- 
emnly round the room. 

There is a hush of expectancy; some 
talk in whispers, the ladies furtively 
study each other’s toilets—it is sur- 
prising to see how many ways there are 
of arranging a black lace veil. Some 
of the younger and more frivolous gig- 
gle wildly, and draw reproving glances 
from their elders. 

Others, again, open and arrange the 
various objects of piety they have 
brought to be blessed, and the gentle- 
men mostly look awkwardly conscious 
of their unwonted dress at that unusual 
hour. Ecclesiastical dignitaries and of- 
ficials pass through or gather round 
the door leading to the throne room, 
and one by one the few favored ones 
who are to be honored with a private 
audience are summoned and introduced 
by Monsignor Bisleti into the presence 
of the Pope. 

His holiness sits on the canopied 
chair or throne, robed in white cassock 
with broad, white, silk sash, and wear- 
ing on his head a white skullcap. His 
only ornaments are a gold chain and 
pectoral cross, and the famous ring—a 
great amethyst encircled with diamonds 
—on the hand he extends to be kissed. 

Pope Pius is of medium height and 
of somewhat thickset figure, with a 
rugged, serious and thoughtful, but 
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withal kindly, face, dark eyes and 
thick gray hair. 

His holiness speaks some French and 
German, but is only at home in his na- 
tive Italian. His voice is strong and 
clear, somewhat deep in tone. He ad- 
dresses to each pilgrim a few words of 
gracious greeting, generally inquiring 
as to the length of their stay in Rome, 
the purpose of their visit, and such like. 
He blesses the religious trinkets and 
other objects they have brought with 
them, and dismisses each with his bless- 
ing. 

The private audiences ended, the 
Pope passes through the outer rooms, 
where the waiting groups are now 
kneeling in a line. He enters attended 
by Monsignor Bisleti, and also one or 
two other prelates, and a chamberlain 
or two. Silently the supreme pontiff 
offers to each person his hand to kiss, 
and on reaching the further door he 
returns for a moment and pronounces 
his apostolic benediction. 

Passing on to the next room, the 
same ceremony is repeated, and in a few 
minutes the white-clad figure and its 
purple and red attendants vanish from 
sight along the corridor leading to the 
private apartments, and the audience is 
over. 

The reception of a large pilgrimage is 
on a somewhat more ceremonious scale. 
It generally takes place in one of the 
larger halls, the Hall of Consistories or 
the Sala Clementina. The pilgrims oc- 
cupy rows of chairs more or less to the 
front, according to their tickets, facing 
the throne. The Pope enters in proces- 
sion, preceded by guards both Swiss 
and noble, together with ecclesiastics of 
many degrees, chamberlains in court 
dress, brilliant with collars and orders, 
and nobles belonging to the papal court. 

His holiness wears over the white 
cassock a crimson velvet mozetta or 
cape, and sometimes a large red cloak 
edged with gold. When the holy father 
has ascended the throne, addresses are 
read to him by the prelates presenting 
the pilgrimage. Occasionally gifts are 
offered, and the most distinguished 
among the pilgrims are led up and pre- 
sented to the Pope, who gives them his 
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hand to kiss, generally saying a few 
kindly words to each. 

His holiness usually addresses a short 
speech to the entire pilgrimage, one of 
the prelates present acting as interpreter 
if necessary, and concludes by giving 
his apostolic benediction to the kneeling 
multitude. Then the procession retires 
in the order in which it entered, and the 
pilgrims disperse. 

The photographs which accompany 
this article give a good idea of the 
Vatican and the rooms in which audi- 
ences are held. That of the exterior 
only shows part of the building, which 
is said to be the largest palace in the 
world, and to contain eleven thousand 
rooms, including, of course, the gal- 
leries and the vast library. 

The second row of windows, above 
the colonnade, are those of the holy 
father’s apartments, the two dark ones 
on the left being those of the private 
chapel? The apartments above were 
formerly those of the secretary of state, 
and occupied as such by Cardinals An- 
tonelli and Rampolla. Cardinal Merry 
del Val, however, prefers to occupy the 
Borgia apartments, with all the won- 
drous frescoes of Pinturicchio on its 
walls. 

The view of the front of St. Peter’s 
shows one of the vast crowds of pil- 
grims pouring out into the great piazza. 
Such a sight was to be seen last De- 
cember, when from all the ends of the 
earth they came to celebrate the jubilee 


. of the Feast of the Immaculate Con- 


ception. 

It is an impressive spectacle, and ren- 
dered picturesque often by peasants in 
the costumes of far-off lands, mingling 
with religions of all orders—white, 
black, brown and gray, and crowds of 
many races. Over all stretches the glo- 
rious blue of the Italian sky, and the 
brilliant sunshine adds to the beauty of 
the scene. 

Not the least loyal and true, we may 
be sure, are those who come from over 
the stormy Atlantic to lay their homage 
at the feet of the holy father, and no 
pilgrims are more welcome in the halls 
of the Vatican or at the shrine of St. 
Peter than those of America. 




















é HY is a resident theatrical 

organization known as a 
stock company?” Blanche 
Bates repeated after me one afternoon 
when she was playing in “The Dancing 
Girl,” at the Columbia Theater, Wash- 
ington. “Simply because the people in 
it work like horses!” 

Miss Bates, whose name at that time 
probably was as unfamiliar to David 
Belasco as any word 
in Arabic, knew 
whereof she. spoke. 
She had been for 
several seasons with 
T. Daniel Frawley 
in San Francisco; 
she had had four 
roles and a row with 
Augustin Daly  in- 
side of six weeks in 
New York; and, 
finally, she had cast 
her lot with a combination which was 
whiling away the summer months by 
producing a new piece every week in 
the hottest city in America. .After a 
little time I’m going to tell you just 
what labor is involved in producing a 
new—or, rather, a  different—piece 
every week. Just at present suffice it 
to say that Miss Bates’ witticism was 
founded upon a knowledge of facts, and 
that the modern stock company is ex- 
clusively responsible for the existence 





10 A. M. Tuesday. Rehearsal called for “East Lynne.” (“All the Comforts of Home” was over Monday 
night at 12.10.) 








of that amazing anomaly, a hard-work- 
ing actor. 

Most actors are kept fairly busy three 
weeks each year, that period being de- 
voted to rehearsing the one play in 
which they appear during the course 
of aseason. Throughout the remainder 
of eight months they are actually occu- 
pied about four hours per diem, and at 
the ena of these eight months they count 
on having four 
months for rest, 
recreation, and re- 
laxation. _ This is 
not at all true of the 
man or woman “in 
stock,” who, in the 
language of the 
street, “is on the 
job” twenty-four 
hours a day, and, 
when there is spe- 
cial need of exer- 
tion, gets up an hour earlier: in the 
morning to make it twenty-five 

The great bulk of New York theater- 
goers, with the parochialism which 
characterizes them, know practically 
nothing about stock companies. Per- 
haps the chief reason of this is that, 
within the memory of man, they have 
never had fewer than five at one time. 
Stock companies in Philadelphia or 
Boston they might have studied at long 
distance as curious institutions, but 











The play broker. 


never stock companies so unappealingly 
near as Fifty-eighth Street or Lexing- 
ton Avenue. Your blithe Broadwayite 
leaves such places of amusement to the 
people m their neighborhood, and sticks 
to musical comedy in the vicinity of 
Times Square. Broadway used to keep 
close track of stock companies when the 
two Frohmans had fine organizations at 
the old Lyceum and at the Empire, 
when John Drew and Henry Miller and 
Georgia Cayvan were identified with 
playhouses whose managers presented 
such new comedies as “The Gray Mare” 
and “The Charity Ball.” It is likely to 
find this interest revived before the end 
of the coming season, during which 
Charles Frohman promises a_ stock 
company at the Empire, with William 
Gillette at its head; William Reynolds 
a fine combination of the same sort at 
the Garrick, and the Shuberts a perma- 
nent association at the Princess, which 
shall have as its principal members 
Margaret Anglin and Henry Miller. 
These announcements bring with them 
high hopes. There are great possibili- 
ties in connection with a first-class stock 
company in New York, which never 
was without a resident organization of 
the best kind until three or four years 
ago. The very suggestion calls to mind 
the departed glories not only of the 
Empire and the Lyceum, but of the 
Union Square, Daly’s, and the Madison 
Square. 

The stock company with which New 
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York and other cities have been familiar 
recently has been a very different kind 
of affair. Its field has been limited, and 
the purpose of its managers merely the 
giving of old comedies and dramas at 
popular prices. If you have been in the 
world long enough to learn that what- 
ever is cheap in price is cheap in qual- 
ity, that no merchant deliberately sells 
at a loss, you will have no difficulty in 
understanding that the performances 
offered have been almost uniformly 
mediocre. Sixteen, eighteen, or twenty 
fairly competent actors and actresses 
are formed into a company which pre- 
pares a different play every week in its 
season. The plays, with extremely few 
exceptions, are familiar ones, which 
have had their day in the hands of regu- 
lar traveling organizations. It is not 
often that the result has in it more than 
three letters from the word “artistic.” 
Such aggregations have held forth here 
at various times on the stages of the 
American, the Murray Hill, the Fifty- 
eighth Street, the One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street, the Yorkville, the 
Fifth Avenue, the West End, and other 
theaters. They seem particularly in- 
digenous to that portion of the soil of 
Manhattan Island known as Harlem. 

This brand of stock company, which 





The stage manager. 















we may as well label “The Contempo- 
rary Brand,” had its origin in some 
large Eastern city, where an enterpri- 
sing theatrical manager planned to 
provide summer amusement for such of 
his patrons as wanted to stay in town 
through the hot weather—and for the 
husbands of those who didn’t. The 
traveling organizations had all shut up 
. for a few months, so this manager was 
obliged to form an organization of his 
own. I'll bet that at the same time he 
originated the story about installing a 
pipe system for distributing cool air 
throughout his house—a pleasant little 
Christian Science lie 
that has since become 
classic. How- 
ever that may be, the 
venture paid. Imita- 
tion is called initiative 
in the theatrical busi- 
ness, and the follow- 
ing year there were 
fifty “summer stock 
companies.” Then 
somebody discovered 
that these combina- 
tions, playing at low 
prices, had attracted 
a clientele of their 
own, that they drew 
people. whose purses 
would not permit 
their visiting the best 
theaters, and whose 
taste stood between 
them and the other 
houses. Therefore somebody tried run- 
ning a stock company all through the 
season, and succeeded. Within a little 
time there were organizations of the 
sort in most cities of the size of Pitts- 
burg or Cincinnati; then they crept into 
towns like Hartford and Providence; 
nowadays any village populous enough 
to boast of two saloons, a church, and 
a dry-goods store, has also its opera- 
house and its stock company. 

In the big cities these aggregations 
of histrionic talent generally offer a 
fresh bill every week; in some of the 
smaller places two are given in the 
course of seven days. One play a week 
is the usual thing, however, and the 








“Seven night performances, three matinées, 
six rehearsals, and the réle of Ham- 
let to learn before Monday!” 
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amount of labor involved is stupendous. 
Not only must that one play be pre- 
pared in the time mentioned, but simul- 
taneously the company must be thinking 
of and acting another play—that al- 
ready being performed for the benefit 
of the public. Doctor Doran, in his 
“Annals of the Stage,” speaks of the 
hard work accomplished by actors in the 
eighteenth century, when Thomas Bet- 
terton “created a number of parts never 
equaled by any subsequent actor— 
namely, one hundred and thirty.” The 
good doctor, who waxes quite enthusi- 
astic over Betterton, adds: “In some 
‘single_ seasons 
he studied and repre- 
sented no less than 
eight original parts— 
an amount of labor 
which would shake 
the nerves of the 
stoutest among us 
-now.” Doctor 
Doran’s esteemed 
friend, Master Better- 
ton, probably would 
have had his own 
nerves a good deal 
shaken had he found 
himself in this year 
of our Lord, 1906— 
say, at the Grand 
Opera House, Pitts- 


burg. 
Victory Bateman, a 
charming actress, 


whose health recently 
was reported to be seriously affected by 
the strain of the work she had done in 
stock companies, played twenty leading 
roles in five months. Of these, and the 
number of words in each, she gives the 
following account in a book which she 
wrote in collaboration with Ada Pat- 
terson: 


WORDS. 

Mrs. Winthrop in “Young Mrs. Win- 
BSAUN ory, o's 1S © alvn eke 0d ee aan 7,000 
Floradilla in “A Fool’s Revenge”’.... 6,750 
Louise in “The Two Orphans”...... 7,250 
Cecue- tn’ “Dayid -Larodtte” 65 £60552 6,500 
Adrienne in “A Celebrated Case”.... 7,000 
Camille att Camilo’ os schon 0 sews 7,300 
Cirmen in Denman ooo o. on oad oer 7,200 
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Eliza in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin”....... 7,500 
Ruth in “The Wages of Sin’”........ 6,000 
Juliet in “Romeo and Juliet”........ 7,500 
Dora i? “Wiplomacy” . .6.0sivsi 6 se vs 6,900 


Portia in “The Merchant of Venice”. 7,600 





MEETS 100” SEOUMCE, Ve.6-5 6.625010%.85's.0.5% 7,000 

Mrs. Gregory Graxin in “The Trag- 
SEO ON CRE ee 6,500 
Desdemona in “Othello”............ 7,000 
Alice in “In Spite of All’’.......... 7,500 
Frou-Frou in “Frou-Frou”.......... 7,000 
eT TE AROENIS 20 Bio i oesvc aes ses 6,000 
EURUNE Ti OUTANO 66565 ie dees acces 8,000 
MOUs sare 0 Rs aia cos. tic ee eee 140,000 


Some of the details of this statement 
strike me as being erroneous. I don’t 
believe, for example, that Roxane is a 
longer part than Juliet. One thing I 
do not doubt—that the average stock- 
leading woman learns one hundred and 
forty thousand words in a season. And 
one hundred and forty thousand words, 
we must understand, are the number 
contained in two fair-sized novels or 
“fourteen pages of a 4arge newspaper.” 

The mere fact that so much matter 
has to be committed to memory does not 
give a fair idea of the amount of labor 
which has to be accomplished by the 
actor or the actress—especially the 
actress—under these conditions. In ad- 
dition to learning each role, she must 
rehearse it. These rehearsals occupy 
every morning of the days whose after- 
noons and evenings must be devoted 
to the public performance of another 
part. In addition, the actress needs to 
figure on giving time to dressmakers, 
since each character must be properly 
costumed; to wig-makers; and to al- 
legedly unavoidable social duties. The 
inevitable result is a 
crudity and careless- 
ness in the interpre- 
tation of plays which 
would not be tol- 
erated by any the- 
ater-goers in the 
world except those 
who do tolerate it. 
This can be better 
understood when 


one learns that the 
average time spent 
in the preparation of 
run in 









The matinée idol. a play to 
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New York is some- 
thing like three 
weeks—three weeks 
in which the players 
have nothing else to 
fill their minds. 

The members of 
the ordinary stock 
company _ scarcely 
pretend to know 
their lines before 
the third public per- 
formance of the 
comedy or drama in 
hand. John Find- 
lay, a fine old actor, 
used to complain to 
me that always he “had just begun to 
understand what a piece was about 
when they took it off and put on an- 
other.” I remember an amusing inci- 
dent in connection with the rendering 
of a certain light comedy by a stock 
company in Baltimore. The third scene 
in this piece was divided between two 
men, one of them seated at a desk and 
the other standing before that article of 
furniture with his hat in his hand. 
Both actors had foreseen opportunities 
for concealing their manuscripts where 
they could see them and the audience 
could not, and neither had learned a 
single line of the dialogue. The first 
player had his part on the desk; the sec- 
ond hid it in his hat. But the second 
made the mistake of forgetting that at 
a critical moment the office-boy was 
supposed to take that hat. The mo- 
ment arrived, the boy took the hat, and 
the unlucky Thespian, at his wits’ end, 
could think of nothing better to do than 
to read the remainder of his speeches 
over the shoulder of his colleague. 

First nights would be dreadful af- 
fairs but for that kindly provision of 
fate, “the old stock-actor.” There 
usually are three or four of this genus, 
male and female, in an organization, 
and each of the three or four, at one 
time or another, has played nearly 
every part known to his or her “line 
of business.” Your “old stock-actor,” 
who need not be old as to years, will be 
familiar with half the roles entrusted 
to him or her in a season, so that a little 





The leading woman. 




















study serves to prompt recollection of 
the lines, and even such memory of de- 
tails as may be of great assistance when 
communicated to the stage-manager. 
Unfortunately, scenery and other ac- 
cessories cannot share this advantage. 
The average stock company possesses 
eight or ten regular settings and a scene- 
painter, whose efforts usually are con- 
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fined to retouching shabby spots on the 
canvas and to coloring furniture, can- 
non, trees, and similar trifles. Occa- 
sionally he paints new wall-paper and 
pictures, which, with the blessed aid of 
the stage-carpenter, who can change 
windows from left to right, and doors 
from right to left, transform the ban- 
quet-hall of some Roman noble—period 
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40, B. C.—to the 
front room of a 
Harlem apart- 
ment—p e riod 
1906, A. D. A 
week doesn’t al- 
low much time 
for accuracy, and 
mine eyes have 
seen the tent of 
Mark Antony 
electric-lighted, 
Louis XVI. 
chairs in the pal- 
ace of Macbeth, 
and a Queen 
Anne cottage oc- 
cupied by Shy- 
lock and 
his daugh- 
ter Jessica. 

When 
melo - 
drama 
is produced worse horrors 
are likely to intrude them- 
selves upon first nights. 
Balky locomotives will re- 
fuse to run over prostrate 
heroines; and I once wit- 
nessed a premiére matinée 
of “The Gunner’s Mate” 
at which the jib-boom dis- 
played a most distressing fondness for 
knocking off the helmet of the ship’s 
captain. Stage management frequently 
is responsible for even more serious 
blunders, and it is indeed pathetic to 
see a John Drew “comedy of manners” 
put on by a director and acted by play- 
ers who never had any. 

The theater-goers who frequent the 
homes of stock companies—they are, 
for the most part, wives of sign-painters 
and journeyman printers—don’t seem 
to mind things of this sort in the least. 
Early in the season they begin to pick 
favorites in the organization, and they 
follow the annual progress of such 
play-acting pilgrims with great care. 
The value of a man or woman to his 
or her employer depends largely upon 
his or her personal following, and I 
have known leading men to be so sure 
of this following that, upon being dis- 





An unexpected call on 
the attractiveness of 
the ingénue. 
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The lady who plays Mrs. 
Micawbher to-day may 
be cast for Camille 
to-morrow. ots an  or- 





missed, they have harangued crowds on 
the street in front of their theaters. 
This very episode, by the way, occurred 
less than six months ago in New York. 
Matinée idols achieve popularity, not 
according to their own deserts, but ac- 
cording to the heroism of the folk they 
impersonate in the course of a season. 
It might be safely estimated that one 
opportunity at Sydney Carton, one at 
Armand Duval, and one at Romeo, 
would establish the least prepossessing 
of leading men in the marshmallowy 
affections of the stock company mati- 
née girl. These young women and their 
neighbors have singularly distorted 
ideas of good acting, and their partizan- 
ship makes them blind to the imperfec- 
tions of their favorites. In 
Brooklyn it is a common 
thing to hear that Etta 
Reed Payton was much 
better than Mrs. Leslie 
Carter as Zaza, and a 
little time ago certain New 
Yorkers did not hesitate to 
put Amelia Bingham above 
Maude Adams for her im- 
personation of Babbie. 
The manager who suc- 
cessfully _ pi- 
] 





ganization of € 
this sort through 
the shoals and 
shallows of 
a forty weeks’ 
season must have 
uncommon per- 
spicacity. Not 
alone must he se- 
cure players who 
are likely to be- 
come _ popular, 
but, more impor- 
tant still, he must 
select plays that 
will appeal to all - 
of his patrons all 
of the time. Too 
much. tragedy, 
and he is quite The stock company super. 
sure 10 lose the yom ioe 

gal- 


quis of Aynesley from 8 
lery; too much until 11.) 



























comedy, and the girls in the orchestra 
begin to thin out. Then, too, his purse 
must be considered. The rental of suc- 
cesses is high. When first the piece was 
released to the stock companies, the roy- 
alties asked for “The Little Minister” 
were five hundred dollars per week. 
Few plays bring as much as this, but 
royalties rarely are under one hundred 
dollars, and generally hover about two 
hundred and fifty. Of course there are 
many dramatic works whose age makes 
them anybody’s property, and the skil- 
ful manager balances his profit and 
loss neatly by sandwiching these with 
the costly ones. When you see that your 
pet stock company is to follow “Heidel- 
berg” with “Camille,” you may be sure 
that its manager is evening up matters 
on his books. 

The same degree of skill that is es- 
sential in other theatrical advertising is 
required of the man who conducts a 
stock company. Various odd schemes 
have been tried with effect, the best 
seeming to be that of giving things 
away. There are now various theaters 
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this failure on my part indicates a 
unique state of mind. Receptions on 
the stage, at which the public: meets the 
actors, have proved an attraction, and 
they have the additional merit of ‘help- 
ing to establish the necessary entente 
cordiale. The distribution of photo- 
graphs, the inauguration of guessing 
and voting contests, and similar fea- 
tures, keep alert the brain of the man 
at the helm of a stock company. 

To the most casual reader even this 
very casual article must have made 
apparent the disadvantages of the aver- 
age stock company. First among these, 
perhaps, is the impossibility of produc- 
ing new plays under a system’ which 
requires the presentation of fresh mate- 
rial so frequently. A new play cannot 
possibly be rehearsed in a week. This 
is a misfortune to the organization, 
which would develop its best talent in 
unhackneyed vehicles; a misfortune to 
the public, which must tire of seeing 
second-hand comedies and tragedies; 
and, most of all, a misfortune to the 
inner circle of theatrical folk, to whom 
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The possible result of too much stock company on players and playgoers. 


at which food and drink is served be- 
tween acts, generally eliciting real evi- 
dences of appreciation. Personally, I 
cannot see how a bad performance of 
“Too Much Johnson” with ice-cream 
would be more endurable than the same 
performance without, but apparently 








the stock company should offer the best 
opportunities for the quick and inex- 
pensive testing of untried manuscripts. 
Since new plays are not ‘within the 
range of these organizations, it seems a 
pity that they cannot be allowed more 
leisurely preparation of the old. Stock 
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performances will never be good, much 
less artistic, while they are made ready 
as rapidly as is necessary at present. 
Neither can they be good so long as a 
certain small body of people must di- 
vide among them whatever parts offer, 
regardless of equipment or natural 
tendencies. Because Minnie Jones is 
suited to the soubrette rdle in this week’s 
play, it does not follow that she will be 
ideal in the soubrette rdle of that done 
next week. 

We hear that this sort of thing means 
excellent histrionic training, but there 
is no law compelling audiences to at- 
tend training-schools, and the results 
of always putting square pegs into any 
old sort of hole are often ludicrous. 
It is appalling to reflect that the lady 
who plays Mrs. Micawber to-day may 
be cast for Camille to-morrow. I re- 
member one poor girl who had been 
engaged to “do” ingénues at the 
National Theater, Washington. She 
was a charming little thing, and for a 
whole season she successfully met all 
comers in the way of ingénue roles. In 
“Esmeralda” I recall having thought 
her the most spirituelle and sylphlike of 
women. Two weeks later she became 
the comic-opera star who wears tights 
in “All the Comforts of Home,” and I 
discovered that what was daintiness in 
“Esmeralda” became thinness in red 
silk tights. 

Much as I have harped on the dis- 
advantages of the stock company, I be- 
lieve most solemnly that its advantages 
are overbalancing. Even bad bread is 
better for the system than good whisky, 
and a crude performance of “Romeo 
and Juliet” is to be preferred to the 
best possible performance of “Why 
Girls Go Wrong.” The prices for 
these “attractions” are about the same, 
and the people who now go to see 
“Romeo and Juliet” are precisely the 
people who otherwise would go to see 
“Why Girls Go Wrong.” Slowly but 
surely, even current stock company in- 
terpretations educate the taste of these 
theater lovers, until they begin asking 
for better things, and, seeking, find 
them. In addition, there seems no 


doubt that these organizations provide 
exceptional schooling for young actors, 
who, by their aid, play two or three 
hundred parts in a period during which 
otherwise they would play five. It has 
been urged against this that they also 
acquire habits of haste and careless- 
ness, but I have always found actors of 
stock experience superior to those 
without it. The consequence of this 
particular phase of the system must be 
of inestimable value to the theater in 
America. 

Of course the stock company that has 
been discussed here is the popular- 
priced organization, which changes its 
bill weekly and which attempts no new 
plays. Such companies were not those 
at the Empire and the Lyceum, but such 
companies are those of to-day, and ex- 
clusively such. It is rather a far cry 
from the old cast at the Lyceum, which 
included Edward J. Morgan, William 
Courtleigh, George C. Boniface, Mary 
Mannering, Elizabeth Tyree, Mrs. 
Charles Walcot, Hilda Spong, Grant 
Stewart, Mrs. Thomas Whiffin, and 
John Findlay, to the present organiza- 
tions at the Fifth Avenue and the York- 
ville. Perhaps, after all, however, the 
latter are more truly stock companies, 
differing in a greater number of re- 
spects from ordinary touring companies. 

This does not prevent one hoping for 
a day when we shall have stock com- 
panies that will combine the art of the 
Empire with the industry and enterprise 
of the Fifth Avenue, the solid training 
of the stock organization with the re- 
sources of that formed to suit the play 
produced. A syndicate of stock com- 
panies, which might borrow successful- 
ly tried pieces from one another, each 
occasionally trying a piece itself; which 
might exchange scenery and _ stage- 
managers and leading actors as occa- 
sion required, ought to bring about fine 
things in the way of dramatic produc- 
tion. Perhaps we shall see some such 
chain yet. The scheme ought to make 
money, and that is thought to be the 
true mission of the theater in these days 
of general digging for the root of all 
evil. 
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HE cryptogram was the invention 
of Toddles—Toddles Brown. It 
represented a masterpiece pro- 

duced at the expense of a spelling-lesson 
—of course there is no gain without 
some loss, some way. 

The cryptogram was evolved to serve 
inter-seat communication on the part 
of a little schoolroom coterie of which 
Toddles was a member; and, by moral 
suasion, Tiddles, his twin, also. 

“A” was a triangle, “b’ was a cross, 
“c” was a square, “d” was a cross like 
a sawbuck, “e” was a half-circle lying 
on its back, “f’’ was the same lying on 
its face, and so on, an entire new alpha- 
bet, most ingenious in its construction. 
As the inventor, Toddles gained no lit- 
tle éclat. The loss of the spelling-lesson 
was nothing to him; besides, it was a 
loss only temporary, for he had to make 
it up. 

Through the employment of this 
cryptogram one might easily write a 
note of two lines in fifteen or twenty 
minutes, which those having a key 
might read in half-an-hour, but which, 
oh, triumph! those not having a key 
could not read at all! 

Notes writ according to the new al- 
phabet bore resemblance, more or less, 
to billets in ancient Phenician, or worse. 
Boys are popularly supposed to be lit- 
tle barbarians, and Toddles, therefore, 
naturally represented a reversion to 
type. 

Those privy to the new alphabet were 
Toddles, “Bumpsy” Jones, “Snigs” 
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Yorkell, Harry Butler, Willie Lemon, 
Tiddles, the other twin, and Betty Blos- 
som—all little boys, except Betty. 

The circle had not originally in- 
cluded Tiddles, nor Betty. Tiddles was 
a “teacher’s pet,” and Betty was of the 
despised sex. Tiddles also was despised. 
“Teacher’s pet—aw, teacher’s pet!” 
Can any stigma be more stinging and 
shame-carrying ? 

Very proper and correct had Tiddles 
become; without rhyme and reason, and 
all of a sudden. To be extravagantly 
good is a disease which for a period 
sways one in one’s youth, just as being 
extravagantly bad. One’s youth is 
prone to extremes, violent but of short 
duration. And Tiddles had arbitrarily 
waxed so alarmingly upright and care- 
ful that Toddles was quite ashamed of 
him. 

Tiddles’ goodness was of the smug, 
conscious kind, demanding the reward. 
of recognition. Mother recognized, and 
appreciated. Tiddles’ world generally 
recognized and depreciated. 

“Mama’s own boy,” crooned mother 
Nworshipingly—as mothers will, secretly 
or openly, appropriating the traits of 
divinity in her offspring to her special 
side of the house. Tiddles ran errands 
so cheerfully, obeyed instructions so ex- 
actly, treated the little girls so cavalier- 
ly, bore with Toddles so forgivingly. 
Dear Tiddles—‘‘mama’s own boy.” 

As for Toddles—ah, here was cause of 
worriment. Toddles was only normal, 


be the truth known; but in comparison 











with his angelic brother he showed to 
poor advantage in mother’s yearning 
eves. How was it possible for twins to 
differ so! But Mr. Brown, father, de- 
clined to be uneasy, and asserted con- 
fidently that “Toddles will come out all 
right!” Yet here Toddles was, eight 
years old, and marked eighty and 
eighty-five in deportment, while Tid- 
dles’ weekly card exhibited a proud one 
hundred! 

But although mother viewed with all 
a mother’s joy 
the rectitude *) 
of Tiddles the . i| 
saint, and en- 
couraged 
it, Toddles and 
the other boys 
illy submitted 
to the  supe- 
riority of this 
their one-time 
associate. 
They harassed 
him with their 
gibes—“C ar - 
ryin’ books for 
a girl! Aw, 
Tiddles!” 
“Teacher’s 
pet! Teach- 
er’ s pet!” 
“"F raid to 
whisper! 
’Fraid of bein’ 
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tell mama’”—in order to protect them- 
selves against betrayal, and Toddles 
against unpleasantness of a domestic 
nature, the circle let Tiddles “in.” 

In his present goody-goody state, 
Tiddles was, of course, above utilizing 
the cipher in school. But he communi- 
cated it to Betty Blossom—by jeering 
imputation “his girl”—and on the Blos- 
som horse-block the two exchanged 
laborious and erudite sentences such 
as: “The sky is blue,” ‘You are a boy,” 

“I am--a girl,” 
“I 1ike to 


; play.” 
This was a 
very undigni- 


fied role to 
which to syb- 
$2tt..tae 
cipher; it was 
intended for 
more weighty 
matters, 
between man 
and man; but 
although the 
boys felt keen- 

ly the impro- 
I \| priety and dis- 


Il! grace of Tid- 
‘//i/ dles’ action, 
| they were 


helpless. 


With his al- 

















caught!” and : phabet spread 
the like— == Ff before him, 
which he ac- a ae oe but cleverly 


cepted with be- 
coming merit. 
However, to return to the crypto- 
gram. Tiddles remarked the existence 
of it, and immediately demanded that 
he be given entrée to the circle of the 
elect, or he would “tell teacher.” And 
the circle well knew that Tiddles meant 
it—being of that despicable goodness 
which would serve him as an excuse. 
While writing notes, in itself, was a 
school statutory offense, writing them 
in cipher, ’twas felt, would be accounted 
a capital crime. Upon solicitation of 


Toddles—who asserted, moreover: “I 
got to give him a copy, or he’ll go an’ 


“What does this say?” asked the teacher. 


concealed. 
by his .gram- 
mar from unfriendly eyes, Toddles was 
composing a note. Some of the letters, 
such as “a” and “e,” frequently recur- 
ring, he had come to know by heart; 
others must be sought for. Eventually 
the missive was prepared to satisfac- 
tion, and, thus prepared, ran as follows: 
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Toddles carefully folded the message, 
and started it with Harry Butler, not 
far distant, as its prospective destina- 
tion. But, alas! its course was abrupt- 
























ly diverted, its itinerary ruthlessly 
amended. Teacher saw. Toddles saw 
that she saw—too late saw that she 
saw. By sudden intuition, those around 
him saw that he saw that she saw. 
There was unanimous suspension of 
business of the moment, biding develop- 
ments. Toddles felt himself the focus 
of an unpleasant interest. Beneath 
teacher’s steady gaze he twisted, and 
smiled foolishly. 

“Sylvester, you may get that note 
and bring it to me,” bade teacher calm- 
ly. 
Sylvester being Toddles’ name when 
in trouble, he reluctantly arose, and 
reaching, amid titters, took the note 
from the hand of its present custodian 
—who had been holding it as uneasily 
as though it were a scorpion—and ad- 
vanced with it. 

“Give it to me,’ bade teacher, 
further. 

Toddles laid it upon her desk. He 
waited, wriggly, affrighted, while the 
roomful gloated and teacher unfolded 
and perused. 
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Teacher frowned. The import of the 
note was obscure. Toddles fidgeted. 
The room behind him was pleased, 
while Harry Butler and Willie Lemon 
and others in the secret bubbled with 
riotous, indecent glee. 

“What does this say?” asked teacher. 

Toddles shifted his feet, and prof- 
fered an appealing muteness. 

“T asked you what does this say,” 
prompted teacher sternly. 

Toddles groped for reply, but seemed 
to find none. 

“Sylvester, answer me!” persisted the 
teacher, with tone changed from inter- 
rogation to menacing exclamation. 

“T — love — my — teacher,” faltered 
Toddles piteously, under that inspira- 
tion which at times manifests itself in 
children and fools. 

Awed, the school held its breath. 
Toddles held his. Considerably startled 
by the unexpected response, teacher 
glanced again at the note, mentally com- 
puting. 





There appeared to be con-~ 
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cordance between the hieroglyphics and 
Toddles’ words. 

Yes, it might be. Perhaps she had 
been neglectful of Toddles while ma- 
king much of Tiddles. She had mis- 
judged him. A teacher ought not to 
be partial. She looked upon him, and 
her face involuntarily softened. If only 
she knew. But she would not press him 
farther. She would give him the bene- 
fit of the doubt. That was the charita- 
ble way. 

“Write it ten times on the black- 
board; then you may take your seat,” 
she said more mildly. 

Whereupon Toddles, to the enter- 
tainment of those spectators tittering 
at his back, painfully covered a section 
of the board with scrawling repetitions, 
“T love my teacher ;” and at last, red 
with discomfort and white with chalk, 
stumbled to the haven of his seat. 

Teacher tucked the note away among 
her archives. The snickers subsided 
and the routine of the afternoon was 
resumed. Burning with shame, and re- 
bellious under his late admission, Tod- 
dles slipped far down and essayed to 
cover his projecting head with his book. 

““*T love my teacher!’ Aw, Toddles 
—‘I love my teacher!” assailed the 
boys, at recess. 

While they surrounded him, shoving 
and jostling him, Toddles fought them 
off. Lustily he raised the cry: “Pom, 
pom, pull-away!” But in vain. His 
tormentors declined to be turned. 

“Aw, Toddles! ‘I love my teacher!’ 
Had to write it on the board, an’ got to 
stay after school!” 

“But ’twasn’t so! *Twasn’t so!” de- 
clared Toddles furiously. ‘Note didn’t 
say that at all! It didn’t! It didn’t!” 

“Oh, oh!” gasped Betty Blossom, 
catching the incautious assertion, “I’m 
goin’ to tell teacher!” 

And _ righteously and_ vindictively 
Betty marched away, and up the steps, 
and disappeared within. 

Glad of the opportunity was Betty. 
Toddles was “horrid.” She “hated” 
him, even though he was Tiddles’ 
brother! The things for which she was 
bound to pay him back constituted a 


















long score; but here was a chance to 
cancel one item, at least. 

Within, teacher was pondering, half 
tenderly, half quizzically, over Toddles’ 
quaint note. Could it be that he had 
more affection than appeared upon the 
surface? He was Tiddles’ brother and 
twin—so why not? And _ teacher 
smiled wistfully. It is nice to be be- 
loved of children. 

“What is it, Betty?” she asked of 
that flushed, important damsel. 

Toddles had observed, with some un- 
easiness, Betty’s abrupt departure, but 
his persecutors kept him busy. 

“Got to stay after school, all the 
samee,” they jeered. 

“Teacher didn’t say so,” he defended. 

“She wrote your name down, though! 
Didn’t she, Harry? Didn’t she, Snigs?” 

“Course she did! You wait an’ see.” 

Humph! Toddles felt more uncom- 
fortable than ever. Matters were drift- 
ing not at all to his liking. It struck 
him that the boys were right. And he 
had planned to go hunting frogs! 

Betty reappeared; in her pose was 
triumph. 

“T tell you,” Toddles proposed; and 














Painfully covered a section of the board. 
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with Harry and Snigs he held a short, 
private conference. 

_ The council broke up, with evident 
unanimity of satisfaction; and the three 
conspirators moved across the school- 
yard, approaching the corner where 
Tiddles, apart from the profane, ruder 
world, was engaged in playing tag with 
the littler girls and boys. 

“You'll stay after school for Toddles, 
won’t you, Tid?” coaxed Harry. 

“Yes, he wants to go with us after 
frogs,” supplemented Snigs. 

Suspicious of the friendliness of those 
who but recently were intolerant of him 
and called him “teacher’s pet” and oth- 
er unkind names, Tiddles gazed upon 
them dubiously. 

“Uh-uh,” he said. “I don’t want to 
stay.” 

“Jus’ to-night, Tiddles,” pleaded his 
brother. “I'll give you my big bony 
if you will.” 

“She won’t keep you long,” assured 
Harry bluffy. “Will she, Toddles? 
Maybe she won’t keep you at all.” 

“No. She liked what was in the note. 
She wasn’t mad,” chimed in Snigs. 

Tiddles wavered. 

“Tt would be awful nice of you, Tid,” 
purred his brother. 

“Wouldn’t it, though!” wheedled the 
others. 

Tiddles reflected. So it would. “Be- 
ing nice” was his mission in life just 
now. That night he could tell mother: 

“Toddles was bad to-day, an’ I stayed 
after school for him so he wouldn’t 
have to!” 

And mama would praise him for his 
generosity. . 

“Will you gimme your moss-agate, 
too?” he queried. 

“Y-yes; the bony an’ the moss- 
agate,” agreed Toddles. 

“There!” challenged the other two. 

“An’ you won't go callin’ me names 


any more?” stipulated Tiddles. 


“No; we won't,” vowed the three. 

“All right; ’ll stay. But I ain’t goin’ 
to stay long,” whined Tiddles. 

“Let’s trade neckties, then,” prompted 
Toddles eagerly. 

“Aw, She won't keep you long. Bet 
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you not more’n ten minutes,” encour- 
aged Harry and Snigs. 

Tiddles thought so himself; and the 
exchange of ties sealed the bargain. 

The prospective substitution of twin 
for twin was not without precedent. 
The two had before swapped seats, 
when in roguish mood, upon inviting 
occasions. In many ways “twas con- 
venient to be twins. 

Recalled by the bell, all trooped in 
for another round of durance more or 
less obnoxious. _ But in his brother’s 
seat and tie Toddles sat relieved of the 
more press- 
ing _ obliga- 
tions -of the 
future, and 
with an elated 
‘disregard of 
the signifi- 
cant, even 
malevo- 
lent, mien of 
Betty  Blos- 
som. In- 
wardly he 
chuckled. 
Wouldn’t she 
be mad when 
she_ found 
out? He fan- 
cied that in 
teacher’s atti- 
tude toward 
the  unsus- 
pecting Tid- 
dles was a 
stiffen- 
ing; and on this account he congratu- 
lated himself the more. As for a final 
reckoning—huh! He did not like to 
dwell upon the possibility. The pres- 
ent hazard was too delightful. 

About to give the signal for dis- 
missal, teacher’s hand paused above the 
table bell. 

“Those whose names I read may re- 
main in their seats,” she stated. 

Sure enough, but deliberately saving 
it for the last, she read off “Sylvester 
Brown.” Hurrah! 

True to his compact, Tiddles kept his 
seat, while Toddles, pushing upon the 
heels of his file-leader, lest yet he might 





Smash! descended the ruler on it. 
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be captured and corralled, passed out 
into the free air; to scamper delirious- 
ly for safety found in distance, and 
thence to send back shrill, unbecoming 
whoops. 

In the well-nigh deserted schoolroom 
the pseudo Toddles sat, waiting. One 
little girl and two little boys, who had 
whispered, were his companions in pun- 
ishment. 

The blackboard proclaimed ten times: 
“T love my teacher.” With that in 
mind, Tiddles was certain that he 
would not be kept very long. It could 
not be con- 
sidered 
a grave of- 
fense to write 
in a note, “I 
love my 
teacher,” 
could it? No. 
And he would 
Sit quietly 
and study du- 
tifully, and 
within a few 
minutes 
—the_ boys 
had_ thought 
within ten, at 
the most— 
teacher would 
says *You 
may go now,” 
and go he 
would, happy 
in conscience, 
and claimant 
to the bony and the moss-agate, and 
play with Betty. 

“Take some book and study a les- 
son,” directed teacher of her prisoners 
collectively. 

But Tiddles, in Toddles’ seat, already 
was applying himself, virtuously erect, 
with the book held correctly in one 
hand, three fingers outside and thumb 
and little finger inside. 

Occasionally he glanced at teacher, 
to see if she was approving ; but teacher 
apparently noted him not. Meanwhile 
time passed. 

“You may go, Harriet,” announced 
teacher presently, looking up. 
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The little girl primly put away her 
book and tripped out. The other pris- 
oners pricked their ears for their own 
names, but were disappointed, and col- 
lapsed again. Tiddles shifted in Tod- 
dles’ seat, and gently turned a leaf. Fif- 
teen minutes had gone by. His release 
must be imminent. 

“Robert, you and Eddie may go,” 
spoke teacher evenly. 

Crestfallen, but patient still, Tiddles 
continued to*sit. Gradually he waxed 
indignant, then alarmed. He had been 
here half-an-hour. He felt like crying. 
Darn it! If he’d only known that he 
would be kept that long he wouldn't 
have helped Toddles out. It was mean! 
He wished that he dared to tell—but 
perhaps he’d better not. How quiet the 
room was! The atmosphere was por- 
tentous, foreboding. Teacher, at her 
desk, bent over some work, scarcely 
moved; the clock ticked in an accusing 
cadence. He wanted to go home. He 
had been tricked and imposed upon. 
He—felt—-like—crying. 

“You may come here, Sylvester,” ad- 
dressed teacher suddenly. “Put away 
your book.” 

With alacrity Tiddles obeyed her, and 
stood before her desk. 

Teacher eyed him gravely, severely, 
for the full space of a minute uttering 
not a word. To Tiddles the situation 
was awkward and embarrassing, not to 
say dismaying. 

“T want you to tell me once more 
what it is that this note says,” prompted 
teacher finally. 

“I love my teacher,” informed Tid- 
dles trustfully, with soulful inflection. 

“Does it?” remarked teacher. “Well, 
then, sit down at that desk behind you 
and write it for me again. Have you 
the alphabet ?” 

Shamefacedly Tiddles nodded, fishing 
a copy from his pocket. 

“Because,” said teacher, with strange- 
ly warning inflection, “if not, I can lend 
you mine!” 

But Tiddles, while mildly wondering 
over the coincidence, was perfectly con- 
tent with his own key; and diffidently 
taking the sheet of paper and the pencil 





handed to him by his mentor, sat at the 
desk and speedily was engrossed. 

“Hurry,” bade teacher. 

Tiddles labored, anon sucking his 
pencil; and at the earliest possible mo- 
ment laid under teacher’s eyes his fin- 
ished product. 
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Teacher looked at it casually, and 
from it to a crumpled bit of paper that 
she was twining between her fingers. 
Then she looked at Tiddles. 

“You made some mistakes, didn’t 
your” she inquired sarcastically. 

Tiddles shook his head. No, he 
thought not. 

Still she was not suited. 

“Now you may write: ‘I want my 
bean-gun,’” she instructed pointedly. 

All right. They seemed to be wast- 
ing time, and in the negotiations was a 
mystery which he could not fathom; 
but Tiddles remonstrated not, and ap- 
plied himself anew. 

“T want my bean-gun’”— 
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With a sigh Tiddles completed the 
translation. He handed it in. Teacher 
placed the crumpled bit of paper in her 
fingers upon the sheet, as if matching. 
She slowly nodded, and compressed her 
lips. 

“IT simply wanted to see,” she said 
mechanically. She eyed Tiddles, who 
composedly eyed her back. “Oh, you 
naughty, wicked boy!” she suddenly 
exclaimed. “Aren't you ashamed? 
Aren’t you dreadfully ashamed? What 
shall I do to you?” 

Transfixed with astonishment, Tid- 
dles stared at her face. No, he wasn’t 
ashamed. Why should she do anything 
to him, except let him go home? 

“Hold out your hand!” ordered 
teacher. 

Tiddles drew back in alarm, and put 
his hand behind him. 

“No-o! Uh, u-u-uh!” he opposed. 

“Hold out your hand!” ordered 
teacher, inflexible. ; 

“No-o-o!” wailed Tiddles, panic- 
stricken. 

He would explain. He was Tiddles. 
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There was a mistake. Teacher did not 
intend to whip him—no. It was Tod- 
dles 

“Hold it out!’ ordered teacher, giv- 
ing him no moment of grace. 

Agonized by terror, Tiddles choked 
and bubbled, striving to explain, but 
unable to articulate. Obedient to the 
voice of Law, he extended unwilling 
hand; teacher grasped it by the finger- 
tips—smack! descended upon it the 
ruler. 

Loud clamored Tiddles—writhing, 
bellowing, entreating. 

Outside the three wretches responsi- 
ble therefor, back from their frog hunt 
and passing, heard, and_ brutally 
gloated. 

“Some kid’s gettin’ licked! Listen!” 

“Maybe it’s Tiddles!” 

“Gee!” 

“Come on ‘round the corner, an’ then 
we'll wait an’ see who ’tis.” 

A wave of remorse swept Toddles’ 
mind. He hoped that it was not Tid- 
dies; and at the same time he was 
mighty glad that it was not himself. It 
sounded like Tiddles, though. 

The ruler did not hurt so very much; 
but to Tiddles the smart impact of it 
was fearful. Once, and again, and 
thrice again, it fell upon his shrinking 
palm. 

“Ow! Ow! Ow! Oh, hoo-hoo- 
hoo! Hoo-hoo-hoo-o0-00-00!” shrieked 
Tiddles, swayed entirely by his grief. 

“There!” spoke teacher. “Go straight 
home now, and think over what a 
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So he picked up rocks, and, seeing red, savagely lashed his oppressors. 


naughty, bad boy you were, to lie! To 
tell teacher a lie!” 

And sobbing convulsively, his tender 
little heart broken, Tiddles staggered 
out, and off. 

Around the corner tormentors were 
lying’ in wait for him—Harry and 
Snigs and his own _ brother—hateful 
trio. 

“Got a lickin’! Aw, teacher’s pet got 
a lickin’!”’ rose the cruel chorus. 

In Tiddles’ heart swelled black rage. 
No longer was he disposed to be the 
martyr. He had come to the end of his 
rope. What was the use of being good 
when he might as well be bad? So he 
picked up rocks, and, seeing red, sav- 
agely chased the offenders, hurling 
murderously at them, his eyes flashing 


through his tears. 


But Toddles turned and walked 
bravely up to him, where he was rue- 
fully examining his palm. 

“T didn’t mean to get you licked, hon- 
es’ I didn’t, Tiddles,” he pleaded. 

“You did, too.” 

Toddles’ arm slipped about his neck. 

“Hones’ I didn’t. Did it hurt you 
awful much? Le’s see.” 

“Uh, uh,” refused Tiddles, thrusting 
his hand behind him. 

“Well, you tell mama to-night, an’ 
I'll get a lickin’, proffered his brother. 
“An’ I'll tell teacher to-morrow, an’ 
then maybe I’ll get another.” 

“W-well,” said Tiddles hopefully. 
“But you got to gimme the bony an’ 
agate, anyway,” he declared. 
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HE out-of-town girl who is in New 
York these warm, sunshiny days 
has every opportunity of study- 

ing the witcheries and the whims of the 
New York girl. 

It will not be long now before New 
York will be deserted by the ultra-smart 
summer girl. In fact, she is already 
preparing for her flight to the moun- 
tains and the sea. But until she bids 
the big city farewell, she lives only to 
be seen. You find her crowding the 
shopping districts, walking on the ave- 
nue, lunching at the smart restaurants, 
and whizzing by you in her big motor- 
car. And every time you catch a 
glimpse of her, she seems a different 
type of girl; while the interesting part 
of it is that she is always the type which 
is exactly suited to the place where you 
find her. 

The out-of-town girl has been es- 
pecially attracted toward the New York 
polka-dot girl, and many a new little 
fashion-fad has she discovered in watch- 
ing her. This type of girl emphasizes 
the fact that polka-dots are all the rage 
—polka-dots in assorted sizes. They 
powder my lady’s parasol, they are scat- 
tered over her hosiery, and they are 
used alike for the design of her silk 
frock and her cotton one. The most 
fashionable New York girls favor the 
black dot. Let me tell you of some of 
the accessories which they use to dis- 
play this new fad. There is the polka- 
dot girl’s new parasol—and it’s really 
the smartest thing out; it is made of 
white silk, scattered with big and lit- 
tle black velvet polka-dots. The long 
handle is white, and a little black 
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French poodle is used as the decorative 
touch. The poodle forms the top of 
the handle, and is made of black ebon- 
ized wood, and is quite large eneugh 
to be strikingly noticeable. 

Perhaps the daintiest of her dress ac- 
cessories is the polka-dot neck-ruff. 
This is made of a double plaiting of 
white maline, scattered with the same 
black velvet polka-dots that trim the 
parasol. The ruff is rather long, and 
the ends taper a trifle, and they are fin- 
ished with graduated loops of the black- 
velvet ribbon. 

When she wears a ruff of this sort 
she is sure to have a hat to match. It 
is generally a chic little sailor shape, 
with a narrow plaiting of the dotted 
maline around the crown, and, perhaps, 
one big rose at the side, with a white 
aigret waving back from it. She may 
wear a black gown or an all-white 
gown, or the fabric of her dress may 
carry out the polka-dot design. Con- 
spicuous? Well, yes, but extremely 
smart in style. 

In contrast to the striking polka- 
dot girl is the more subdued one-color 
girl. She is a type that especially ap- 
peals to the out-of-town girl, because 
of her perfect good taste. She is a 
symphony in one color, her hat ex- 
actly matching her costume, and her 
veil, her gloves, her stockings, her 
shoes, her pocketbook, and parasol are 
all the same tint as her hat and her 
gown. She even is particular to see 
that the color design which decorates 
her tiny pocket handkerchief is in the 
same shade as the rest of her costume. 
She may be an Alice blue girl, or a 

















The polka-dot girl. 


reseda green or a Queen’s gray vision 
of loveliness; but. whatever shade she 
selects, she is careful that no discordant 
tint is allowed to disturb the harmony 
of her color scheme. The idea of hav- 
ing every detail of one’s costume match 
is a fad, and very much in favor at 
present. 

Another fetching type of girl is the 
flower girl. The out-of-town girl con- 
siders her the loveliest of them all. The 
way of the flower girl is this: She se- 
lects one special flower, the color of 
which is especially becoming to her, 
and this-flower she wears to-the exclu- 
. sion of all others, and she repeats its 
design wherever it is possible in her 
frocks and frills. Let us say the flower 
is a pink button rose. She will use it 
in all sorts of ways to trim her hats— 
as a wreath about the crown, as a 
buckle to hold a bow in place, and 
massed together and mingled with tulle 
to form a cachepeigne where her hat 
tilts at the back. If her gown is all 
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white and she is going to some 
evening hop where for rea- 
sons of her own she wishes to 
be simply dressed, she may let 
the pretty little roses come 
into her costume only in the 
form of a half wreath for her 
hair and a bracelet for her 
arm. 

Floral bracelets, by the: way, 
are to be all the go this strm- 
mer. They are made of any 
small artificial flower mounted 
on ribbon through which an 
elastic band is run. They are 
used to break the bare look 
of the arm when very short 
sleeves are worn, and also to 
hold the long gloves in place. 
When she does not wish to 
use artificial button roses she 
introduces their pattern in her 
ribbon sash or girdle, or in the 
filmy fabric which makes her 
frock. The silk mulls and the 
' silk organdies show many 

dainty designs, some being 

scattered with pink . button 

roses, others displaying the 

little roses in the form of 
wreaths, or used in garlands to make 
a floral border. 

The apple-blossom girl is quite as 
much -of a favorite as the rose girl, and 
the lilac, pansy, and orchid girls are 
also good to look upon—to say nothing 
of being high in style. 

The out-of-town girl has come to the 
conclusion that no matter what type the 
New York girl represents there are 
certain little dress accessories that she 
is looking upon this summer with more 





Two new belts—one pierced with eyelets and laced, 
and one of cut leather. 
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favor than usual. For instance, there 
are her belts and girdles—which never 
have been lovelier—and her Valérie 
necklets and her fancy gloves and elab- 
orate shoes. 

The most exquisite of ribbons are 
used to trim many of the girdle belts. 
Some of them are of 
gauze—glisten- 
ing silver tissue—with 
yellow tulips and green 
leaves for the woven 
design and a_ green 
satin edge for the 
border. Others are of 
gold gauze, scattered 
with the most natural- 
looking violets, having 
a violet border. Then 
there are the gorgeous 
pompadour ribbons 
which are so much 
used for sashes and 
girdles. These show 
big natural-looking 
flowers powdered over 
the background most 
effective for their col- 
oring. Sometimes the 
flowers are single, and 
then again smaller ones 
are used, and they are 
arranged to form bou- 
quets, and the stems 
tied with narrow rib- 
bons. A pale blue rib- 
bon, for example, has a 
border of pink, and 
scattered all over the 
ribbon are little clusters 
of wild purple violets, 
with a bit of arbutus in 
the center of the flow- 
ers. They look as if 
their stems were held 
together with narrow 
pink ribbons. 

But not all the belts and girdles for 
summer wear are made of ribbon; very 
many kid belts will be worn. An en- 
tirely new kid belt is one punctured 
with eyelet holes and then laced with 
a small, colored silk cord. This belt 
is a very convenient one for the sum- 
mer girl to own, as she can vary the 
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silk lacing to match her costume and 
so change the effect of her belt many 


times. These belts can be bought in a 
number of colors, but the black and 
white ones are the most desirable, as 
they make the best background for the 
colored lacings. 











The convenient sewing screen with a place for every article. 


The out-of-town girl who hasn’t 
much money to spend on her clothes 
made a fetching belt for herself the 
other day at very little cost. She was 
enjoying her usual diversion, when in 
New York, of making a tour of the - 
big shops, and at one counter she spied 
a sale of plain kid belts marked down 











to thirty-nine cents. She bought one 
of these belts in white, borrowed an 
expensive cut-out leather belt from one 
of her New York girl friends, and set 
to work to copy the cut-out design .in 
her own belt. She used tracing paper 
to get the design, and then marked. it 
carefully on her own belt before she 
attempted 
to cut the kid. 
Then she 
made a num- 
ber of differ- 
ent facings 
for her white 
cut-out belt 
—one of pink 
silk, another 
of blue, and 
another of 
red. In this 
way she made 
three belts 
out of one by 
merely ri p- 
ping off the 
silk facing 
and _ basting 
on anoth- 
er; and the 
effect of each 
belt was most 
attractive, the 
color show- 
ing prettily 
through the 
cut-out de - 
sign. 

Anoth- 
er idea for 
one of these 
half home- 
made belts is 
to buy the 
plain kid belt 
and stud it with brass rings and then 
buttonhole them in whatever color silk 
you wish, and cut out the centers. If 
you do not care to do the buttonhole 
stitch yourself, you can buy the rings 
already embroidered and sew them on 
to the belt, of course remembering to 
cut out the kid centers. 

In collars there is always something 
new, even if the separate collar is not 








The telephone party is the latest diversion at week-end parties. 
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quite as much worn this summer on 
account of the vogue of the lingerie 
waist, which has the collar in one with 
the waist. The out-of-town girl was 
particularly pleased with a novel little 
collar which she found a New York 
friend of hers buying in one of the big 
shops the other day. It was. quite a 
‘broad. turn- 
over collas, 
and made -of 
white - em 
broidered 
linen. It 
fastened 
in front with 
t wo. studs, 
and it was 
these studs 
that gave the 
collar its 
touch of nov- 
elty. The 
top of each 
stud was 
pierced. with 
a number of 
tiny _ holes, 
making - it 
possible for 
smart. lit- 
tle ribbon- 
bows to be 
sewed into 
the _— studs. 
The _ collar 
looked excep- 
tionally well 
when it was 
fastened 
in front with 
the two little 
bows. The 
idea is to have 
the bows 
match the gown in color. 
The sewing screen is the latest, and 
for convenience it has no equal. It 
seems as if it had been made to order 
purposely to help out the woman who 
will forget things. At any rate, it 
makes the work-basket look like a back 
number. The new sewing screen is 
made of wood and is covered with cre- 
tonne or chintz to match the furnishings 
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of the room, and it is provided with 
every possible article that could be 
needed by the woman who sews. Each 
spool of thread is arranged on a spindle 
of its own, and there are shelves for the 
different sewing accessories, and roomy 
pockets to hold one’s mending. The 
screen is very light in weight, so that 
it may be moved about the room easily, 
and it closes so compactly that it takes 
up very little room in one’s trunk. For 
a summer hotel room it is quite in- 
valuable. 

The New York woman who is soon 
to open her country house has hit upon 
a new diversion for entertaining her 
friends. This newest of parties is a tele- 
phone party. More correctly speaking, 
it is a long-distance telephone party. 
The idea of the hostess is this: that 
perhaps a few friends whom she has 
invited down to her country house for 
the week end may have a backward 
turning thought or two. And perhaps 
they would be a bit happier if they 
could hear a voice that, for the present, 
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is far away. So she plans her party, 
making special arrangements with the 
telephone company. Her guests one by 
one are invited to call up whatever 
number they choose and talk for a few 
minutes, while all the other guests are 
absent from the room. At the first 
party of this sort, which was given as 
a little experiment, it was astonishing to 
see what an exhilarating effect the 
phone conversations had on the individ- 
ual guests. Of course the hostess nat- 
urally hopes that if her country house 
happens to be down Long Island way 
her. guests will not want to talk to 
Seattle! But if they do, she’s going to 
forget the expense and remember that 
every sort of entertaining costs money. 
If she wishes souvenirs for her tele- 
phone party, she can buy candy boxes 
in the shape of telephones, and these, 
filled with bonbons, will do nicely for 
the girls; while the men can have 
small boxes made of water-color paper 
for their cigarettes, with a picture of a 
telephone as the hand-painted design. 


IN CHICAGO. 


RS. WELLMENT—Poor fellow! 


Weary WaccLes—I—I’nr afraid not, lady! 


Have you a wife? 


De last time I met her on 


de street she smiled very pleasantly, so I think she must hev got a divorce! 
Qa 
HOW HE LOVED. 
LD SAM JOHNSON—Am yo’ shuah yo’r love fo’ mah daughter am de 


genuine, ‘unadulterated article? 


YounG Rastus JACKsON—Positive, sah! 


we fust become acquainted ! 


Why, we bin fighting evah since 


@a. 
THE NEW LEAF. 
Miss JACKSON—Arftah we're married, I s’pose yo'll give up all your bachelor 


habits ? 


Mr. Jonnson—Suttinly, love! And dat absurd habit o’ getting up mornings 
at six o’clock and hustling to work will be de fust habit to go! 
SA. 
A MUTUAL DEPRESSION. 
66 TRANGE!” remarked Cholly, “Miss Ethel is never in when I call. I feel 


very much depressed about it.” 


“Oh,” said the sympathetic maid, “it makes her feel bad, too, sir. 


sech a tender conscience, you know!” 


She has 























CHAPTER XVIII @ 


HE cold air that suddenly en- 
veloped Slocum seemed refresh- 
ing and grateful. He walked 

rapidly up the street toward Broad- 
way, where he turned and mingled with 
the crowd. 

Meanwhile he tried not to think, as 
if realizing that his thoughts would be 
self-accusing. When he had sufficient- 
ly cooled, however, he realized poign- 
antly that he had made a fool of himself 
again at the expense of those poor peo- 

le. By interfering in their affairs he 
-had probably brought disaster on them. 
He understood Dowd well enough to 
know what, under the circumstances, 
the manager would be likely to do; he 
would probably dictate a note to his 
typewriter, discharging the Goldies, and 
send it around to them after their act. 

Slocum wondered if he could do any- 
thing to avert the catastrophe. He 
would gladly have gone to Dowd and 
apologized for his threatening remarks, 
though he still felt sure that these had 
been justified; but the mere sight of 
him would inflame Dowd and make 
conversation impossible. He could not 
even go to the theater any more. He 
had been a fool, an ass, an impertinent 
interferer, a mischief-maker. 

He resolved to wait till the Goldies 


returned to the boarding-house, in the 
hope that he might find his surmise 
mistaken. So for a half-hour he sat in 
the parlor, feeling wretched and for- 
lorn. When at last they appeared, he 
waited till they had started up the stairs, 
fearing that if he intercepted them they 
might all come into the parlor. 

“Oh, Miss Goldie!” he said. 

She turned her face toward him, and 
in the full light he looked into her eyes, 
stricken and despairing. 

“May I speak with you a moment?” 
he asked. 

The others looked at him dully. Even 
Elizabeth had lost all her sprightliness ; 
her pretty new clothes hung on her for- 
lornly. They walked on, without even 
greeting Slocum, as Annie returned. 
He stepped back to let her pass into 
the parlor. When he entered, she said 
in a low voice: “We've been dis- 
charged.” 

She sank helplessly into a seat. _. 

Slocum remained standing. “I was 
afraid of that,” he said. “That’s why 
I waited for you. I believe it’s my 
fault.” Then he told her of his conver- 
sation with Dowd,. glossing over those 
parts that would most deeply hurt her. 
“T had no business to threaten him,” 
he went on humbly. “If I’d had more 
sense I might have managed him bet- 
ter.” 
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“TI think it would have happened, any- 
way,” she said gently. ‘He insulted 
me last night. He thought I was—he 
thought I was a foolish, vain ” Her 
voice choked. “Perhaps I seemed like 
that. I don’t wonder that he thought I 
didn’t have any sense or any heart— 
after—after the way things happened.” 
She stopped, to gain control of herself. 
“I can see now that I’ve been wicked 
in everything I did—bringing poor 
father here and—and the others, too. I 
made myself think I was doing it for 
father, but really I was doing it for 
myself—because I thought I could 
write and act. I was just a vain, silly 
girl, and I—I am getting punished as I 
deserve to be. Only—it’s—it’s hard on 
father and the others. It will make 
them feel awful to go home like that.” 

“T don’t think you are quite fair to 
yourself,” Slocum remarked, with the 
feeling of terror that a woman’s emo- 
tion always causes a man. It made him 
put a firmer grip on his own feelings. 
“If you made a mistake, I am sure 
your motives were all right.” 

She shook her head helplessly. . “I 
ought not to bother you about it. 
You’ve been so good already.” 

“I’m glad you’ve told me,” he said, 
in a dry voice. “If you hadn’t I should 
have offered to try and do something 
for you, though I shouldn’t blame you 
if you didn’t want me to interfere any 
more. But of course you have some 
rights in this matter.” 

“That contract, do you mean?” 

He bowed, and the look of distress 
in her face deepened. ‘But I don’t 
want to make Mr. Dowd keep us if he 
doesn’t want us,” she said, with an air 
of pride. 

“It’s a purely business transaction,” 
he said, in a voice into which he threw 
authority. “Sentiment or pride or any- 
thing like that has nothing to do with 
_ 

She leaned forward and looked at 
him pleadingly. “But I  couldn’t—I 
couldn’t do it—even for the money,” 
she said, her eyes filling again. “Be- 
sides, I want to get father home as soon 
as I can. He thinks I don’t know how 
unhappy he is.” She hesitated. “We’ve 
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saved quite a lot, you know,” she went 


on, as if afraid of the silence. “When 
we pay all our expenses we’ll have three 
hundred dollars.” 

“Still, your contract is worth some- 
thing,” Slocum insisted, growing more 
determined. He did not dare to tell 
her that on the strength of the contract 
he believed no jury would give a ver- 
dict in her favor; but he did press the 
point that was in his mind. “And I be- 
lieve that Dowd can be made to see that 
you have some rights. He hasn’t even 
given you a week’s notice. Let me see, 
to-day’s Thursday.” Slocum waited a 
moment. “Have you got it with you— 
Dowd’s note ?” 

From the little bag that hung at her 
waist she drew her purse. “It’s a good 
deal crumpled, I’m afraid,” she said, 
bringing out the document. She care- 
fully finfolded it and passed it to Slo- 
cum. 

“Thank you.” Slocum glanced quick- 
ly over the words: 


My Dear Miss Go.pie: I may as well be 
honest with you and tell you that your act 
won't do. It seemed to please the first- 
night audience, but after that it fell flat. 
I’m going to make a clean sweep, anyway, 
and put on an entirely new bill next week. 
So I sha’n’t be able to use you and your 
family after next Saturday night. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp Dowp. 


Slocum folded the letter again and 
returned it. 

“H’m!” he said. Then he went on: 
“He’s lying about that clean sweep. 
He’s got a contract with the Bonellis, 
the acrobats, to keep ’em in New York 
for two or three weeks longer. He 
won't dare to try any funny business on 
them. They’re old hands at the busi- 
ness. Besides, he’s awfully scared of a 
lawsuit. He'll do almost anything to 
keep out of the courts.” 

“Oh, but I couldn’t go to court,” said 
Annie Goldie, with terror in her face. 

Slocum smiled. “You wouldn’t have 
to. But you must put up a fight against 
Dowd. You must ask, for at least a 


week’s salary.” 
“Two hundred dollars!” said Annie 
Goldie breathlessly, and she seemed to 


















shrink from the proposition as if it were 
a suggestion that she commit robbery. 

“Yes. You are entitled to at least 
that. According to the custom of the 
business, you are entitled to a good 
deal more. A good many actors would 
sue for the full amount that ought to 
come to them according to the contract, 
as well as for heavy damages, for in- 
jury to their reputation, and all that 
sort of thing.” 

“But we haven’t any reputation to 
injure,” said Annie Goldie sadly. 

“He’s just used you, and_ then 
dropped you. Two hundred is the least 
you ought to let him go for.” 

Annie Goldie began to intertwine her 
fingers in her lap. “Perhaps I ought 
to speak to father,” she said. “But he 
wouldn’t understand. It would only 
make him more unhappy.” 

“Why not leave the whole thing to 
me?” 

“Oh, thank you,” she said. “And you 
really think we ought to have that 
money? That would nearly make up 
the five hundred, wouldn’t it ?’”’ she con- 
cluded wistfully. 

“Of course you ought to have it,” 
he replied, with a decision designed to 
overawe her. “Besides, you won’t have 
any trouble about it. Dowd isn’t a fool, 
and he isn’t really as mean as he seems 
in this transaction. He’s merely in a 
tight place, and he’s taking advantage 
of what he believes to be your helpless- 
ness. As soon as I present that claim 
—that is, if you’ll let me—he’ll pay it, 
you may be sure.” : 

“Would he want us to work another 
week ?” she asked nervously. 

Slocum felt his face growing hot. 
He was glad the room was only faintly 
lighted: “Well, I don’t know about 
that. He’s got a bad temper and he’s 
obstinate. Besides, he probably means 
to put a lot of new attractions into the 
bill.” 

“T see,”’ she replied, with a deep sigh. 
Then a long pause followed. They 
could hear the cable-cars clanging in 
the distance. “I thought, perhaps,” she 
went on slowly, “if I sent the others 
home, I could stay here and earn some 
more money. 
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But I don’t know. I- 
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thought I could get a chance in that 
theater you told me about, where they 
take girls and give them fifteen dollars 
a week.” 

“Fischer’s?? he asked, with alarm in 
his face. 

“Yes. Do you—do you think I could 
get in? Of course I know I haven’t 
much talent for acting; but perhaps I’d 
be good enough just to walk on and 
off as those girls do, and after awhile 
I might learn.” 

He did not reply for a long time. 
Then he said: “Miss Goldie.” 

Something in his voice and manner 
made her look at him without stirring. 

“TI want to tell you something. Per- 
haps you won’t care to hear it; and I 
hadn’t intended to tell you for a long 
time. I don’t know that I’d have the 
courage to tell you if you weren’t in 
trouble.” 

Her hands had fallen to the sides of 
the chair; her eyes were fixed on him; 
her face looked frightened. 

“It’s just this,” he went on, suddenly 
overwhelmed with embarrassment, and 
becoming painfully prosaic. “The first 
time I saw you—I—TI liked you very 
much. There was something about you 
—well, something. that made me like 
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She swayed forward and let her face sink on his 
shoulder. 
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And then I began to think about 
you a good deal. In fact, I thought 
about you all the time. And that’s 
why—why I felt so badly about what I 
wrote, you know—those articles, I 
mean. And your goodness about that 
—well, when you were so good I be- 
gan to realize why I cared for you’so 
much. You seemed to me the best girl, 
the dearest, I’d ever known, and lately 
I don’t think there’s been a minute 
when you haven’t been in my mind. 
And through all your trouble I’ve 
wanted to help you. I've tried to help; 
but I haven’t done very well. And— 
I love you. That's all; I love you.” 

She sank back in her seat. 

“You don’t mind my telling you all 
that, I hope,” he said. 

“No,” she replied. “It’s only because 
—hbecause it makes me feel so strange. 
That’s why I She drew out her 
handkerchief and pressed it to her face. 
“You've been awful good to me,” she 
said. 

“T’d like to be good to you all the 
time,” he said, with a little smile, feel- 
ing more at ease now. “I’d promise 
to try to be good always. I don’t know 
that I’m very good by nature, but if I 
had you with me, it seems now as if it 
might be easy; if you’d be my wife, I 
mean.” 

He rose from his seat, and she rose, 
too. He held out his hand and drew 
her toward him. She swayed forward 
and let her face sink on his shoulder. 
He drew her close to him. 

“Annie!” he said. 


you. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


It seemed wonderful to Slocum that, 
after coming to their understanding, 
they should at once feel as if they had 
understood each other always, They 
laughed at each other as they had dur- 
ing their first acquaintance. Annie 
Goldie confessed that on meeting him 
she had liked his manners, they were 
so easy and refined, and she had liked 
—it took him a long time to find out 
what else she had liked—his voice. She 
had thought about him a great deal. 
She had never gone down to the dining- 
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room without wondering if he had come 
in; and, when she had been urged to 
leave without seeing him, she had al- 
ways been disappointed and unhappy. 

Elizabeth had often teased her about 
him; it was Elizabeth who had first 
made her think he might care for her. 
No, Elizabeth hadn’t really done that; 
Annie Goldie declared she had never 
really believed he would care in that 
way; he knew so much more than she 
did, and he was so different. 

When he laughed and declared that 
he really wasn’t different, or, rather, 
that he wasn’t half as good, that- he 
wasn’t half good enough for her, she 
squeezed his hand and said he mustn’t 
talk like that. By this time they had 
seated themselves on the old-fashioned 
stiff-backed sofa; but he had kept hold- 
ing one of her hands; he felt as if he 
never could let it go. 

“You're going to marry a pretty poor 
man,” he said. “There isn’t very much 
money in my business, you know.” 

She looked up to him, her face shi- 
ning. “I’m used to being poor,” she 
replied. 

“T’ve never thought very much about 
money,” he went on. “I took it for 
granted that I never would make much. 
I’ve always had enough for myself, and 
I’ve been satisfied with what I’ve had 
till lately. I’ve always lived pretty 
cheaply and saved some. I guess I have 
about fifteen hundred dollars tucked 
away now.” 

“That seems a lot to me,” she said, 
with a sigh. 

“Well, it’s enough to make a start 
on, don’t you think so?” he asked, look- 
ing into her face. 

“It seems a lot,” she repeated con- 
servatively. 

“Then you'd be willing to start on 
that?” he said eagerly. 

She flushed and did not reply for a 
moment. Then she said, in a tone that 
made him laugh aloud: “I don’t see 
how I can leave father.” - 

“You’ve got to leave him some time,” 
he insisted gently. 

She shook her head dubiously. “I 
never thought I should leave him. I 














ae I should always take care of 
im.” 

“But you told me to-night you’d like 
to get into Fischer’s!” he exclaimed. 
“You couldn’t have been with him then, 
could you? You couldn’t keep him 
here in New York.” 

“No, but I could work for him; I 
could take care of him in that way.” 

“Well, I'll take care of him,”* Slo- 
cum resolutely asserted. “I guess I 
could do that without neglecting you 
any. What’s the matter with our get- 
ting married soon—before your father 
goes back to Evansville? Then I'd have 
a right to interfere in your affairs. I 
guess we wouldn’t have any trouble 
about the two hundred dollars then.” 

He laughed at his assertion of prow- 
ess; but he really felt stronger than he 
had ever felt-before, and he had more 
confidence. Nothing now could cause 
him the slightest fear. Why, he wasn’t 
alone any more. He had some one to 
fight for, to work for. By winning 
Annie Goldie he had become united 
with the great forces of the world. 

“That wouldn’t be fair to you to have 
to take care of father. You'll have 
enough to do,” she concluded, with a 
shy smile, “to take care of one mem- 
ber of the family.” 

“Ah, I shall expect her to take care 
of me,” he exulted. In the delicious 
pause that followed he drew her closer 
to him. “There’s no reason why we 
should wait,” he urged. 

“We must wait until sister is mar- 
ried,” she said. 

“Why ?” he insisted. 

She drew away from him. “Because 
—well, because she’s been engaged 
longer.” 

“Will Elizabeth go away when she 
marries?” he asked shrewdly. 

“T don’t suppose Elmer Harding will 
want to board,” she replied equivocal- 
ly. 
“Why couldn’t she go and live with 
your father?” 

She looked away from him, but he 
caught the smile on her face. “Per- 
haps she could,” she said. Then she 
turned to him. “But I must go back 
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and be with Elizabeth till she does get 
married.” 


“Why can’t we go back together?” he _ 


insisted, but she shook her head. 

“Do you mean to say you don’t in- 
tend to invite me to the wedding?” he 
asked, with a delicious pretense of in- 
dignation. 

“There won’t be any wedding—to 
speak of. I guess that sister won’t 
want to see many people after she gets 
back,” she added, with a return of sad- 
ness to her face. “She'll be too 
ashamed of failing here.” 

“But you haven’t failed,” he urged 
gently. “When you go back, you'll 
have the money to pay off the mortgage 
—all that you came for.” 

Her eyes filled with tears again. “I 
think we ought to let things go as they 
are. Besides,” she went on, smiling 
faintly and looking away from him, 
“I’m satisfied with what we’ve earned. 
It’s more than we deserved. Perhaps, 
by and by, I can earn the rest in some 
way.” 

“Well, I guess not,’’ Slocum said res- 
olutely. “At the close of the week 
you’re going to quit earning for the 
rest of your life.” He took both her 
hands in his, feeling strangely bold and 
strong. “You're going to be mine. I’m 
going to own you. You’ve got to work 
for me,” he exulted. Then he laughed. 
“And without any salary. I’m not go- 
ing to pay you one cent.” 

She leaned toward him, letting her 
head rest against his breast. “Oh, 
everything seems easy now,” she said, 
with a happy sigh. “I don’t mind giv- 
ing up a bit. I’m glad to—to let you 
do everything for me, Orrin. I guess 
I’m not very brave, really.” 

He kissed her tenderly, and he was 
about to assure her that she was the 
bravest, the purest, the noblest girl, but 
he felt one of those sudden and inex- 
plicable impulses to weep again, and 
he kept still. For several moments they 
sat there, feeling content, happy, un- 
constrained. 

“Tt’s just as if it always had been 
like this,” she whispered at last; and he 
answered: “Yes, dearest, it’s just as 
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John Goldie awkwardly extended his hand, and Slocum clasped it. 


if it was planned long before we were 
born.” ; 

Then she laughed and sat up again. 
“Oh, I don’t deserve to be so happy,” 
she said. 

“No, no. I'm the one that doesn’t de- 
serve to be happy. But I’m always go- 
ing to try to make you happy, Annie, 
always, always.” 

She drew herself away and rose to 
her feet. “I must go and tell them up- 
stairs. They'll be waiting, and they'll 
wonder what has happened to me. It 
was wrong of me to forget about them.” 

He rose, too, keeping his eyes fixed 
upon her. 

“Do you want me to wait and see 
your father?” he asked, and she smiled 
at his foolishness with what seemed to 
him afterward a beautiful patience. 

“Oh, no. He’ll be in bed probably. 
But I shall have to go in and say good 
night to him. It will be easier to tell 


him. in the dark,” she whispered, dart- 
ing away as she saw him start toward 








her. “Good night,” she 
called out from the stairs, 
waving her hand to him. 

He had intended to tell 
her just what he proposed 
to do with Dowd in regard 
to compensation for the 
manager’s behavior; but it 
was too late now. He waited 
till Annie Goldie had closed 
the door behind her before 
he started up the stairs. At 
the door by which she had 
entered he hesitated, hearing 
the sound of subdued voices. 
Then he walked on, resisting 
the temptation to kiss the 
knob her hand had touched. 
He was so happy that he 
wanted to keep doing things, 
expressing his joy by some 
act. 

When he reached his room 
he fell forward, letting his 
face sink into the pillow and 
smothering his laughter. Oh, 
God was good to make such 
happiness possible! And he 
himself had done nothing to 
deserve it. But he would 
devote the rest of his life trying to 
make himself worthy. He wished that 
the Goldies had no money, so that he 
might pay off that debt of five hun- 
dred dollars. Then, inconsistently, he 
strengthened himself in his resolve to 
make Dowd pay, up. “By Jove! I'll 
threaten to have the law on him. I'll 
scare the wits out of him.” Then he 
rose quickly and prepared for bed. A 
few moments later, exhausted by his 
long day and by the emotional fatigue 
of the last hour, he was sound asleep. 





CHAPTER XxX. 


In the morning Slocum rose early, 
resolving to go out and buy some flow- 
ers for Annie Goldie. He went to a 
shop on Broadway which he knew to 
be one of the most expensive flower- 
shops in the city. He excused himself 
for his extravagance by reflecting that 
he didn’t expect to get engaged more 

















than once in his life. Then he had an 
impulse to laugh aloud and to jump 
into the air, as he had often done as a 
boy when he felt happy. 

“T guess if she knew all the silly no- 
tions I have,” he said to himself, “she’d 
think twice about marrying me.” 

But the thought did not disturb or 
sober him. At that moment he felt a 
deep affection for himself; he had be- 
come important; he was of value now 
because she valued him; he looked back 
on himself'as he had been before he 
met her, and saw himself an object of 
pity. 

“T wonder what would have become 
of me?” he thought; and if he had not 
been so eager to reach the shop, he 
would have indulged in the luxury of 
a profound sadness over his past self. 

Though he found that a small bunch 
of violets cost a dollar, he ordered a 
large bunch made, and he felt no pang 
when the clerk received, with a smile 
and a nod, a crisp ten-dollar bill. He 
walked out of the office feeling richer 
than he had been when he entered. 
Life was going to be full of delightful 
purchases and interests for him now. 
He was reminded of a poem he had 
once read by a writer who had just lost 
his wife; it recalled the happy days to- 
gether, especially the moment of re- 
union at the end of the day, when the 
poor fellow had come home from his 
work bringing fruits and flowers. At 
that time he had felt its pathos; now it 
came back to him with a deep poign- 
ancy. Suppose she should—suppose 
anything should But this time he 
rose in rebellion against himself. “I 
guess I’m getting nutty,” he thought, 
and he hurried back to the boarding- 
house. 

He sent the flowers up to Annie 
Goldie’s. room with a note which he 
scribbled on a card: 





If I don’t see you before half-past eight, 
T’ll meet you this afternoon at four. I'll 
try to see Dowd before I get back. 


He hoped that those words would 
bring her down to the breakfast-table 
before he left, though he knew she 
needed sleep. He walked into the di- 
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ning-room, and a few moments later 
Elizabeth Goldie entered. 

At sight of the girl, Slocum felt odd- 
ly embarrassed. As Elizabeth smiled 
and bowed, she gave him a look of tri- 
umphant intelligence. It made him rise 
and walk over to her. He was going 
to offer his hand—why, he hardly knew, 
except that at this moment it seemed 
the natural thing to do. Elizabeth’s 
manner, however, checked him. ; 

“Eat your breakfast here, won't 
you?” she said, in a manner of deep 
confidence. “Father probably won't 
come down at all. He didn’t sleep 
much last night.” 

“Thank you,” 
gravely. 

Then they looked at each other, and 
Elizabeth burst out laughing. ‘So you 
two are going to get married. Ain’t 
it funny ?” 

Slocum tried to smile, but his eyes 
remained serious. ‘Were you sur- 
prised?” he asked. 

“Oh, not a bit. I knew it all along.” 

“Did you?” said Slocum, with a hint 


said Slocum very 


of annoyance in his tone. “That’s 
more than I did.” 
“Annie cried all night,” Elizabeth 


went on, still maintaining her air of 
confidence. 

Slocum looked astonished. 
did she do that for?” he asked. 

“Well, I think I know,” said Eliza- 
beth very wisely. “It was just the 
thought of losing us all. That’s just 
like her.” 

“But she isn’t going to lose you all,” 
Slocum insisted. 

“Oh, well, that’s her way of looking 
at it. Annie’s got the biggest heart! I 
guess-it’s father chiefly. She thinks 
everything of father. She can’t bear to 
go away from him.” . 

“But she needn't. 
right *here.” 

“In New York!” Elizabeth gasped. 

“No—not if he doesn’t want to stay 
here. We'll take a farm out in the 
country. There are plenty of farms 
near New York.” 

Elizabeth shook her head. “It’s all 
decided,” she explained. “I’m to take 
father, and she’s to take John. She 
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We'll keep him 
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told me she settled that with you last 
night. Only she doesn’t intend to do 
it,for a year. Now, that’s what I think 
is foolish.” 

“Of course it’s foolish,’ Slocum 
echoed enthusiastically, warming again 
toward the little conspirator, though he 
realized how Annie Goldie would feel 
if she could hear her sister. 

“She told me how you felt about it 
—about wanting to get married right 
off. She thought that would be awful. 
But if you could only make her 
see ” Elizabeth hesitated. 

“Make her see what?’ Slocum asked 
impatiently. 

“Well, if you could only make her 
think it was for the good of somebody 
else. You know what I mean. If she 
thinks she ought to do a thing for 
somebody else, she'll do it right off. 
But she'll keep putting off getting mar- 
ried just because she’d like to get mar- 
ried. See?” 

Slocum drew a long breath. “Yes,” 
he said. . 

“Now, it would be all nonsense ma- 
king John go back. He’s just crazy to 
get a place here. And I don’t believe 
he’d go back, anyway—he’s that obsti- 
nate. Annie won’t want to leave him 
here alone, and she won’t want to leave 
you here alone, and so——” The girl 
smiled up into Slocum’s face. 

“So we'd better arrange to get mar- 
ried soon?” 

“The sooner the better, J think,” the 
girl agreed. “Only you'll have to come 
out there,” she added, as a plaintive af- 
terthought. 

“Perhaps I'll go out with you, if I 
can get away for a few days,” he said. 

Then they began to eat, feeling satis- 
fied with each other. In the brief si- 
lence that followed, Slocum tried to 
reason out Elizabeth’s interest in hurry- 
ing on this marriage. He recalled An- 
nie Goldie’s remark, that she could not 
think of marrying till Elizabeth was 
settled. Suddenly he asked: 

“Elizabeth, what do you think of 
double marriages ?” 

She looked up radiantly. “I’ve al- 
ways believed in them,” she said, with 
a knowing smile. 





A few moments later Annie ap- 
peared, followed by John. On seeing 
Orrin .Slocum at the table, Annie 
flushed violently, and John seemed con- 
fused, too. Slocum rose quickly, ob- 
serving with a pang that she wore none 
of his flowers, and drew out her chair. 
Elizabeth relieved the tension somewhat 
by saying: 

“I guess we can make a place. for 
Orrin right along, Annie. The table’s 
big enough for five.” 

They all laughed, and Slocum saw 
two boarders at one of the other tables 
exchange glances. John Goldie awk- 
wardly extended his hand and Slocum 
clasped it. “You're all right, sir,” said 
John, and Slocum laughed. 

Annie turned to her lover. “I've put 
the flowers in the big vase, and I’ve left 
them in father’s room. Father loves 
violets. They'll do him a lot of good.” 

“If they don’t make him more home- 
sick,” said John. 

Elizabeth surveyed the table with a 
maternal air. “Ain’t it a nice family 
party?” she remarked. 

John was carefully spreading his nap- 
kin across his chest. ‘Father wants to 
go home on Sunday morning. He says 
there’s a train that leaves about ten 
o'clock.” 

Orrin Slocum and Annie Goldie 
looked at each other with alarm in their 
faces. 

“On Sunday!” Slocum gasped. 

“He said he’d stay if I really wished 
him to,” Annie interposed gently. 

“Well, /’m. not going, that’s one sure 
thing,” John declared, with a dogged 
expression on his face. 

“Suppose we talk things over this 
evening,” said Slocum. “I may be able 
to put you in the way of getting some- 
thing, John.” 

The young fellow’s face brightened. 
“Oh, thank vou, sir,” he said, becoming 
respectful again. 

On leaving the table Slocum foolish- 
ly hoped that he might have a moment 
alone with Annie Goldie. But as she 
had not finished her breakfast, she had 
no excuse for going out of the room 
with him. As he walked up the street 
he reflected on the annoyances of being 














engaged. All those people in the di- 
ning-room had been watching him; the 
gossip had probably begun already. It 
would go on till he was married. 

He wished he could be married right 
off. Yes, within a week. Why should 
he wait? There was no doubt about 
his state of mind. He would always 
love Annie Goldie; it was impossible to 
think of loving any other woman now. 
Then he reflected that perhaps she did 
not feel sure of her affection for him. 
But the thought he at once put aside. 
It would be false modesty for him to 
doubt her affection; once given to him, 
her love would be his always. He re- 
solved to do everything he could to 
persuade her to become his wife soon 
after she returned to Evansville. It 
seemed wicked to waste a year of hap- 
piness—yes, a month. Again he felt 
grateful to that little schemer, Eliza- 
beth; but he was glad that there was no 
prospect of Elizabeth’s living near New 
York. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Slocum had first to go to the office to 
take his morning assignments. In his 
box he found three printed slips, each 
of which would give 
him occupation up- 
town during the morn- 
ing. About one of 
these he had to consult 
the city editor, and it 
was only with difficulty 
that he listened to in- 
structions. He kept 
thinking of what he 
should say when he 
took time from his 
work to confer with 
Ned Dowd. When, 
finally, he left the of- {f 
fice, he decided to go {If 
at once to the theater. 
Dowd usually arrived 
~before ten o’clock. 
Slocum took an ele- 
vated train, and within 
a half-hour he was fa- 
cing the manager. 

“Well, sir?” Dowd 
exclaimed, in surprise. 
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“Good morning,” Slocum remarked, 
sinking into a chair. 

“Come back for your job?” said 
Dowd, with a gleam of amusement in 
his right eye. 

“No.” 

Dowd looked disappointed. “Not 
looking for jobs these days?” he com- 
mented sarcastically. 

Slocum’s hand rested on the edge of 
Dowd’s desk. “I want to talk with you 
about the Goldies.” 

“What the devil have you got to 
do with the Goldies?”’ Dowd’s face 
grew dark; the eyes seemed to become 
smaller and sharper. 

“Miss Goldie has told me of the no- 
tice you gave them to quit.” 

“Well, what of it?” Dowd asked, in 
a tone of challenge. Before Slocum 
could reply, the manager went on eager- 
ly: “Say, look here, you’ve got a nerve 
to come here talkin’ to me about those 
people. I wouldn’t have engaged ’em if 
it hadn’t been for you.” 

He noticed that Slocum turned paler, 
and he pressed the point. 

“TI knew there was money in ’em if 
they was handled right, and I knew 
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they wouldn’t be worth a cent if they 
wasn’t handled right. I was payin’ 
you good money to do my work for me, 
the press work of this house. Did you 


do it? No. You only started in to 
do it. You started in all right. Then 
you got stuck on that girl. You know 


you did,” Dowd insisted, in response 
to Slocum’s flush. “I knew what was 
the matter with you all along. You 
thought she was a queen. You thought 
she was it. That’s why you wouldn't 
go on writin’ about her. You thought 
she was too good to be guyed. My 
Lord!” ns 

His words apparently cooled his an- 

ger. He changed his tone. 
» “I thought when you walked in here 
you’d come to your senses. You see 
what you done to those people. You 
could have made top-liners of ‘em. Now 
they're out of it. They’re dead. They'll 
never do anything again.” 

For several moments the two men 
sat in silence, looking at each other. 
But Slocum saw only a blurred out- 
line of the manager. He was think- 
ing that it was all true. Dowd’s vul- 
gar plainness had merely summed up 
his own self-accusations. Suppose that 
he should always have a baleful influ- 
ence on the Goldies, on poor Annie 
Goldie, whom he was trying to attach 
to himself for life. Everything he had 
done for her had harmed her. At this 
moment he was going to interfere with 
her again. Then he had a quick change 
of feeling and thought; some latent 
strength in his nature asserted itself. 
He had an impulse to resist Dowd, not 
to allow himself to be beaten down like 
that. Without realizing what he was 
going to say, he retorted: 

“Well, we'd better not rake up those 
old things. If I had to go through ’em 
again, I’d do exactly as I did before. 
I’ve come here to talk about the redress 
you've got to give those people.” 

“What!” Dowd exclaimed in the fal- 
setto that he used only in the most 
extraordinary crises. 

“You’ve got to pay ‘em for throwing 
’em down like that. You've got to pay 


’em in full for the four weeks stipu- 
lated in that contract.” 
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Dowd sank back in his chair, looking 
at his former press-agent with half- 
closed eyes. “Well, I'll be dd!” 

Slocum sat impassive, waiting for 
Dowd to compose himself. Suddenly 
the manager leaned forward. “What 
right have you got to come here,” he 
asked, rhythmically shaking his head, 
“and call me down for discharging any 
of my people?” 

“My reason for standing by the 
Goldies is simply this,” Slocum replied, 
feeling a strange confidence and com- 
posure: “I am going to marry Miss 
Goldie.” 

Dowd looked at him for a long time. 
“The devil you are!” he said, in a low 
voice. He waited a few moments for 
Slocum to speak. Then he said, “What 
are you up to, anyway? Are you try- 
ing to blackmail me?” 

Slocum’s eyes flashed. “I’m going 
to make you pay those people for break- 
ing your agreement with them.” 

“What agreement?” 

“The one you made 
Goldie.” 

Dowd thrust out his legs and laughed 
aloud. “That ain't worth the paper it’s 
written on.” 

“Well, the courts will have some- 
thing to say about that,” Slocum re- 
plied, and he felt a thrill of delight at 
the change instantly effected in Dowd’s 
looks and manner. 

“Say, I know what you are up to. 
You know I hate. law scraps. You're 
trying to soak me.” 

Slocum shook his head. “I simply 
want you to treat the Goldies as you'd 
treat any other people you engage. 
You'd never break a contract like that 
with any of the old hands at the busi- 
ness.” 

“So you want me to give up four 
hundred dollars for nothin’, do you?” 
Dowd asked doggedly. “Four hun- 
dred?” 

“If you don’t agree to that we'll 
simply turn the matter over to a law- 
yer.” 

“Say, look here; you’re a fine one!” 
Dowd exclaimed. with the note of 
pathos in his voice. “I took you off 


with Miss 
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the night-desk down there at the Chron- 
icle, where you were the most misera- 
ble, God-forsaken thing that walked 
round in pants in the whole city of 
New York. You hated your job; you 
was getting sick of livin’. Well, I put 
you in here and you walked on velvet. 
I gave you fifty dollars a week, and you 


‘had next to nothin’ to do. But when I 


needed you, when I was up against it, 
you wasn’t there. And at this minute, 
when you know I’m on the ragged edge 
of nothing, you come here an’ try to 
pull my leg for four hundred dollars. 
Say, I didn’t believe you'd do it.. ’Pon 
my word, I didn’t. I always thought 
you was a white man. You had little 
ways about you that I didn’t like—lit- 
tle sissy ways; but I didn’t mind that. 
I thought yow was square. I thought 
you'd stand by me. Oh, well!” Dowd 
thrust out his arms in a gesture of 
hopelesness. 

But for that gesture Slocum might 
have been moved. Those two out- 
stretched arms produced a comic ef- 
fect. He controlled. the impulse to 
laugh hysterically, and said: 

“I appreciated your giving me the 
job, and I held it down as well as I 
could. As soon as I saw I couldn’t do 
the work right, I pulled out. That’s 
about the size of it.” 

“It was that temper of yours that 
made you pull out,” Dowd grumbled, 
unaware that he was contradicting him- 
self. 

He sank deeper in his chair. Slo- 
cum believed he could follow the man- 
ager’s thoughts. If the thing got into 
the courts it would give him a lot of 
worry. It would hurt him with the 
public and with other actors. It would 
create a lot of sympathy for the Goldies. 
Besides, the courts had grown much 
more severe in recent years with con- 
tract-breakers. Suddenly Dowd sat up 
in his chair. 

“T’ll tell you what T’ll do. T'll pay yeu 
two hundred dollars,” he said, “open 
or shut.” 

“T’ll take it,’ Slocum replied. “Make 
out the check payable. to Annie Gol- 
die, then give me a receipt and I'll 
sign it.” 

10 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


Slocum walked briskly out of the of- 
fice and down the steep carpeted stairs. 
He recalled his apprehension, as press- 
agent of the theater, of a fire some day. 
If it broke out during a performance 
hundreds of people would probably be 
killed in the rush through the exits, 
and the thought made him rejoice again 
in his escape from the theatrical busi- 
ness. 

“After this week we'll wash our 
hands of all this for good,” he thought, 
looking over the marble entrance, im- 
posing to the credulous public, but to 
the sophisticated eye emblematic of the 
foolish and insincere pretensions of the 
theatrical life. Then he thrilled at his 
use of the plural pronoun. The lone- 
liness of his old way of living! But it 
would always serve as a background 
for the brightness of the future. Dis- 
appointments might come, and, yes, 
even unhappiness, but with her beside 
him, they would be easy to bear. 

He hurried over to the Metropolitan 
Building to consult the insurance agent 
who had half promised the paper a tip 
with regard to the condition of a big 
insurance company which most people 
believed to be solid. It had been hinted 
that the company was on the verge of 
bankruptcy. Slocum knew that if he 
could make this fellow say something 
definite he would have a beat. As he 
entered the building he found May- 
berry standing at the elevator door, 
waiting to go up. 

“Hello, old chap! Did you get my 
letter?” Mayberry asked, extending his 
hand. 

Slocum shook his head. 

“Mailed it last night to the office. 
You'll probably find it when you go 
down again. I thought perhaps you 
were going up to Billy Frazer’s of- 
fice.” 

Slocum smiled. “Who the deuce is 
Billy Frazer ?” 

“Oh, that architect friend of mine 
sent me to him—Kingman—the one 
that’s nutty over the theater, you know. 
He said he thought Billy could use a 
fellow like young Goldie. I’ve known 
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Billy myself for years. He's a bully 
good chap, and he’s been doing a rat- 
tling business. He won't be too swell 
for Goldie, you know. He was brought 
up on a farm himself. He’s a Cornell 
man, I think. He’s never been at the 
Beaux Arts in Paris, or anything like 
that; but he knows his business and 
he’s a hustler. He’s in with that young 
fellow Harvey, who’s been building a 
lot of housés up in Westchester County, 
whole communities of ’em, in fact. He 
draws the plans for all of Harvey’s 
houses. Oh, he’s great. He’s got his 
hands full—big office force, and all 
that. It’s just the place for a young 
chap like Goldie. Run in and see him.” 

Mayberry observed that Slocum had 
flushed and his eyes had softened. 

“This is awfully kind of you.” 

“Nonsense, old chap. Delighted to 
do anything. Not much money in the 
job, I’m afraid, but enough to keep the 
kid going.” Mayberry. hesitated, no- 
ticing that Slocum seemed about to say 
something. “Oh, by the way,” he went 
on jovially, “I received a copy of my 
last ‘letter.’ Perhaps you’d like to see 
it. They ran it in the Flushing Record, 
and Jimmy Burns, the editor, old friend 
of mine, used to be on the Chronicle— 
you remember him, of course—he sent 
it to me. Would you like to read the 
paragraph about the Goldies? Here it 
is. Keep the paper.” 

“Wait a minute,” Slocum urged. 
“Let me read it first.” Then he glanced 
quickly over the inside pages, and un- 
der “Gotham Gossip” he read: 


A NEW THEATRICAL SENSATION. 


At last we’ve had something new in the 
theaters—something really new and _ fresh. 
It has given piquancy to a season miserably 
devoid of novelty. It comes in the shape 
of a bran-new play presented by bran-new 
actors. Let the name of the Four Goldies 
be writ large in the annals of the present 
theatrical year. They will be remembered 
when other players, more pretentious, have 
passed into oblivion. The Four Goldies 
emerged the other night at the New Vaude- 
ville Theater in a sketch called “A Day at 
the Farm.” Now in these letters of mine 
I have often shown how every new dram- 
atist betrays in his work the influence of 
other dramatists who have gone before. In 
this instance, howeyer, I can trace no such 
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influence. “A Day at the Farm” is ab- 
solutely original. It is unique. It defies 
classification. From the title you’d think it 
belonged to the school of “The Old Home- 
stead.” But that would be a mistake. It 
belongs to its own school. It is a refresh- 
ing piece of unconscious realism, somewhat 
crude, to be sure, somewhat weak in its 
reproduction of life, somewhat too ingenu- 
ous in its introduction of the good old 
psalm-tunes that make life brilliant in the 
rural communities of central Ohio; but, I 
repeat, it is original. The audience on its 
first performance received it with rapturous 
interest. Such a fervid demonstration is 
rarely seen in our theaters. The author, 
Miss Annie Goldie, “a charming girl of 
twenty, as yet unspoiled by contact with 
city life, had an ovation that many a far 
more experienced dramatist might envy. 
Her whole family—father and younger sister 
and brother—were at once taken into the 
affections of New York theater-goers. They 
must have been astonished, after hearing all 
their lives of the coldness of the people in 
the East, by the warmth of their welcome. 
They have made a most auspicious start, and 
they ought to go on prospering. The Four 
Goldies! Remember the name. You'll hear 
of them again. 


Slocum passed the paper back in si- 
lence; he had grown slightly paler. 

“Don’t you think that'll please ’em?” 
Mayberry asked, with apprehension in 
his face. “Won't it please the girl— 
the big one, I mean?” 

Slocum hesitated, looking Mayberry 
straight in the face. “She’s learned a 
good many things since she came here,” 
he said quietly. 

“Do you mean that she’ll be on to 
it? Of course I had to make it a little 
—well, I tried to give it a light touch, 
you know,” Mayberry explained, with 
a laugh. 

“Oh, you’ve given it a light touch, 
all right,” Slocum agreed, in a tone 
that made Mayberry look serious. 

“T say, old chap, I’m sorry if 4 

Slocum raised his hand in protest. 
“Never mind. It won’t do any harm. 
It will fool them all right out in Evans- 
ville.” He hesitated again. Then his 
manner showed that he was yielding to 
a temptation. “The fact is, I’m inter- 





ested; well—I’m going to marry Miss 
Goldie.” 
“What!” Mayberry fairly yelled. 
“Yes,” Slocum remarked simply. 
With both hands Mayberry felt for 














Slocum’s_ right hand. 
“Well, old chap, I do 
congratulate you with 
all my heart. I hope 
you'll be very happy. 
And please forgive 
me for anything I’ve 
done—or said. You 
aren’t going to let this 
stand in the way of 
that boy, are you?” 

Slé6cum laughed. 
“No, no,” he said. 
“They are giving up 
the business for good 
on Saturday night, 
and they’ll go back to 
Ohio pretty soon— 
early next week, I 
guess. If we can pull 
off this job, I'll keep 
the boy here.” 

“Come along,” said 
Mayberry, seizing 
Slocum by the arm 
and walking him into 
the elevator, which 
was just about to go up. “I'll go in and 
tackle Frazer with you. We'll settle the 
whole business right now.” 

Frazer, a nervous little blond man, 
with a habit of biting his mustache, re- 
ceived Mayberry with a cordiality in 
which Slocum thought he detected a 
covert amusement. His _ suspicions 
were confirmed by the speed with which 
the architect transacted the business. 
Frazer explained that he could give 
John Goldie .only eight dollars a week, 
taking the boy on trial on the follow- 
ing Monday. Mayberry would have 
lingered to discuss irrelevant matters; 
but Slocum explained that he had to 
get to work on an assignment, and 
broke away. Mayberry accompanied 
him to the elevator, where they sepa- 
rated. 

“T’d like to meet that gisl some day,” 
he said, and he added, with a twinkle 
in his eye: “That is, if it won’t spoil 
her illusions about me.” 

Slocum found the insurance agent in 
an office on the top floor. The fellow 
was sO communicative that he weak- 
ened the impression he was trying to 
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From the old man he listened to long details of family history. 


make. Slocum decided that he would 
report against the tip; information 
from that source was too precarious to 
be used. His conscience troubled him 
somewhat ; he wondered if he suspected 
that insurance agent because he wanted 
to dismiss the matter from his mind for 
a time and telephone to Annie Goldie. 
If the tip had been worth anything he 
would have been obliged to hurry to 
the office and write an article at once. 
Instead, he walked to the nearest tel- 
ephone, where he called up the board- 
ing-house. It took him a quarter of an 
hour to get the number, and he had to 
wait for several minutes longer while 
one of the servants went up-stairs in 
search for Miss Goldie. Finally Slo- 
cum heard the voice that he had come 
to believe the most thrilling in the 
world. 

“This is the first time I’ve ever used 
a telephone,” Annie Goldie said, and 
Slocum laughed into the receiver and 
replied: “There’s no need of talking 
so loud, dear,” and he marveled that 
even over the wire she could give him 
that feeling of intense happiness, the 
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feeling that made him want to laugh 
aloud. 

He told her quickly of his day’s do- 
ings, and he vibrated in response to 
her exclamation of astonishment and 


Joy. 

“Oh! Oh!’ she exclaimed, not 
knowing whether to thank him first for 
securing all that money or for getting 
the position for her brother. 

“Isn’t it splendid for John?” she 
said, at last, and from the sound of her 
voice he knew there were tears in her 
eyes. Tears came into his own, tears 
of sympathy and joy. “John will be 
the happiest boy in the world. Thank 
you. Thank you,” she went on broken- 
ly. Then she was silent for a moment, 
and Slocum waited. “But the money?” 
she continued. “Do you think it’s really 
right to take it—without earning it, I 
mean?” 

“Of course it’s right,’ Slocum re- 
plied, confident now. “If it wasn’t, you 
may be sure that Dowd wouldn't let 
you have it.” 

“Did you—did you have a hard time 
with him?” 

“Well, it wasn’t what you'd call a 
cheerful interview,” Slocum said, glad 
of a chance to laugh. 

He listened, trying to discover if she 
were laughing, but he could hear noth- 
ing but the buzzing of the instrument, 
and when she spoke again, her voice 
was serious. 

“We'll talk about that, if you don’t 
mind, when you come up to-night,” she 
said. “And I'll write to Mr. Mayberry, 
if you'll give me his address. What a 
good man he must be! And isn’t it 
wonderful to think that he should be 
the one to help us like that? It makes 
me feel very important.” 

Then Slocum made one of those fool- 
ish speeches that lovers are ashamed to 
have others overhear. He heard her 
laugh happily, and he told her, with a 
tenderness wholly out of proportion to 
the importance of the announcement, 
that he must ring off now; he’d try to 
come up-town early; perhaps he’d be at 
the boarding-house by half-past three. 
He said good-by; but he continued to 
hold the receiver at his ear, hoping to 
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hear the sound that he was himself 
tempted to make. Again he heard only 
the buzzing of the telephone, and, put- 
ting up the receiver, he turned dreamily 
away. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Until he saw Annie Goldie again 
Slocum felt uneasy in mind. He knew 
that she would object to taking that 
money, and he blamed himself for hav- 
ing been so grasping with Dowd. She 
had been ready to accept damages to 
the extent of one week’s salary; but so 
much money as two hundred dollars 
would appal her. He accused himself 
of blundering in everything he tried to 
do for her. As soon as they met in the 
afternoon he saw that, in spite of the 
day’s good fortune, she was unhappy. 
On hearing that he was in the house, 
she had come down to the parlor, 
dressed for the street. 

“Father is asleep,” she said; “he gets 
very tired here. John and Elizabeth 
have gone to the theater.” She did 
not offer her hand, and something in 
her manner, together with his own un- 
easiness, kept him from embracing her. 

“I’ve brought the check,” he said, 
with the hope of finding that his sur- 
mise was mistaken. 

She sank into a seat and looked at 
him anxiously. “I’ve been thinking it 
over,” she said, “and I—I’m sorry— 
but I can’t take it.” 

“Can’t take it?” he repeated. “Why 
not ?” 

“Because it don’t seem right.” 

“But it’s business, dear,” he urged. 
“It belongs to you. All the theatrical 
people would tell you so. Only they’d 
be surprised Dowd hadn’t succeeded in 
cheating you.” 

“Oh, you’ve been good to get it for 
us,” she lamented, unconsciously con- 
victing him of having praised himself, 
“and I’d like to keep it for father’s 
sake.” 

“Have you 
about it?” 

She shook her head. “I thought I’d 
better not. It would simply make him 
more nervous and excited. I’d have to 
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urge him not to take it, and then he 
wouldn’t know what to do. He'd talk 
about it with Elizabeth and John, and 
they’d confuse him, too. 

“Tt seems almost wicked, don’t it,” 
she went on, clasping her hands, “for 
me to decide things for them like that 
—especially after I’ve made such a— 
such a mistake bringing them here? 
Sometimes I feel as if I oughtn’t to de- 
cide anything. But if I didn’t perhaps 
worse mistakes would be made. And, 
after what I’ve done,” she concluded 
helplessly, “I want to make it up to 
father, if I can, and to the others.” 

“T understand,” he said humbly, feel- 
ing that he was unworthy even to sit 
near her. How good she was! How 
much better than he could ever be! If 
she were to send him away then, he 
would feel that he was merely receiv- 
ing his due. He had no right even to 
the glimpse of happiness she had given 
him. 

“So, if you'll send the check back to 
Mr. Dowd ” she went on gently. 

“But couldn’t you accept half of what 
he’s given—just ‘one week’s salary? 
You know you agreed ee 

“Yes, yes, I know,” she interrupted 
hastily. “But I don’t think I could have 
taken that, either. I’m sure I couldn't. 
It isn’t right to take anything except 
what we've earned. And all that seems 
too much. We haven't earned it—real- 
ly. We'll have to get along as well as 
we can. Perhaps after John gets 
started he will be able to help father.” 
Her face brightened. “We'll have 
nearly three hundred dollars, anyway,” 
she went on. “That’s wonderful—for 
such a short time.” 

An impulse made him go over to her, 
and, sitting on the edge of her chair, 
press his face against her cheek. She 
let her head sink on his shoulder, and, 
regardless of the chance that some one 
might come into the room, they sat to- 
gether in silence for a long time. At 
last she drew her head away, her face 
flushed and radiant, her eyes moist. 
They looked at each other and smiled. 

“T’ve felt uncomfortable about that 
money all day,” he confessed. “I 
thought I wanted you to take it; but 
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now I guess I didn’t. I love you all the 
more for having scruples about it. 
And, dearest, I want you to know—per- 
haps you know already—that I—well, 
I don’t think my nature is altogether 
open and frank. It isn’t easy for me to 
go perfectly straight. I shirk things. 
I shirked an assignment to-day because 
I wanted to talk to you on the tele- 
phone. And I often tell little lies, or 
I say things that are half lies, just be- 
cause it’s easier to say them than to 
come out with the truth. But when- 
ever I do that with you, it makes a feel- 
ing of constraint between us, and I’m 
going to try never to do it. And when- 
ever I catch myself doing it, ’m going 
to try to tell you.” 

She looked at him, bewildered by this 
revelation of the imaginative tempera- 
ment. “I never thought you could be 
untruthful,” she said simply, without 
meaning to convey a reproach. “Per- 
haps you just think you are.” 

“Well, you know one of the worst 
things about me,” he exclaimed with 
relief. “We aren’t ever going to have 
any concealments. I’m going to be 
straightforward, just because you can’t 
help being straightforward. You'll 
shame me into it.” 

He saw that she did not understand 
him, and he felt relieved. Deep down 
in his mind he had hoped that she 
would not. After all, she was hardly 
more than a child, he said to himself. 
What a happiness it would be to see 
her nature develop in their life togeth- 
er. He recalled a remark he had once 
heard made by a man who had married 
young: “It’s a mistake for two people 
who are going to marry to get their 
experience alone. They ought to get it 
together.” Then he felt suddenly old. 
Thirty-one! Why, she was eleven 
years younger. He ought to have mar- 
ried years ago. The thought made him 
smile. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

“I was thinking of all the years of 
my life that have been wasted by not 
knowing you.” 

“Oh, no,” she said protestingly. 

“And yet I don’t mean quite that,” 
he said, determined to be honest. “I 
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mean this: I was thinking, if I could 
only have known you when I was really 
young—twenty-one or so. But you 
were only eleven then. That’s what 
made me laugh, dearest.” 

“I was a big, awkward child,’ she 
said, understanding him now. “You 
might not have liked me.” 

He kissed her quickly, and he was 
tempted to say: “I should have known 
if I had met you anywhere or at any 
time that we were intended for each 
other.” But he held himself in check. 
Such talk would only bewilder her 
again. Besides, he recognized in the 
thought the sign of his advanced age. 
He must try and not be so silly in his 
love-making; she actually had a good 
deal more sense than he had. 

“Let us go to the theater now,” she 
said, “and leave the check.” 

“All right,” he replied; but he did 
not stir. 

“Well?” she said, looking up and 
smiling into his face. 

“Since you’ve had your way about 
the check,” he went on banteringly, 


“why won’t you let me have my way 
about our getting married ?” 

“Oh!” she said, alarmed. 

“Soon?” he urged. 

“After Elizabeth is married.” 


“After ?” astonished 
and hurt. 

“Yes, I’ve been thinking of it—and— 
and”—she turned her face and pressed 
it against his breast—“and I can’t leave 
father so soon.” 

“But your father will have Elizabeth, 
and he’ll have Elmer Harding, too.” 

“TI know. But—but it’s because I 
must make up to father; and I must be 
sure that everything will be right for 
him before I go.” 

“How do you mean—everything 
must be right?” 

“T want him to be sure that he’ll be 
happy with them.” 

“But suppose he isn’t?” he urged, 
with alarm. 

“I couldn’t leave him if he wasn’t 
happy.” 

“But then we’ll take him to live with 
us,” he insisted impatiently. “I 
thought that was understood. We'll 


he exclaimed, 
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have a little place down in Jersey; I’ve 
always wanted to live in the country. 
There are plenty of places within an 
hour of New York—the real country, 
too, with woods all around, and farmers 
and all that.” 

She kept her head pressed against 
him. “I know,” she whispered. “But 
then I want you to be sure.” 

“Of what, dearest?” 

“Sure—sure that you care for me 
enough.” 

He drew his arms around her. 

“Enough for what?” he asked, his 
lips touching her hair. 

“To want me to be with you al- 
ways.” 

For a long time he could not con- 
trol himself to speak. “I want you so 
much that I can’t stand the thought 
of your leaving me at all.” 

She drew away from him. 
very foolish,” she said. 

“You are when you talk like that,” 
he replied, with a laugh. 

“But I’m sure we'd better wait—a 
year, at least.” 

“A year!” he gasped. The thought 
of another lonely year in New York 
took his courage from him. 

“Yes—to make sure.” 

He would have seized her again if 
she had not escaped into the hall. 
“Let’s go to the theater,” she said. 

Slocum turned to the writing-desk in 
the corner of the room. “I’d_ better 
send a line with it,” he said. “Dowd 
will probably faint away when he gets 
that check.” 

He sat, and she looked over his 
shoulder, admiring the ease with which 
he wrote, and noting the wide spaces 
between his words, with the curious lit- 
tle circles that he made for periods. 


“T am 


Miss Goldie has 
She 


My Dear Mr. Down: 
asked me to return this check to you. 
thinks that she ought not to accept it. 


“T guess that'll do; 


ade 


He stopped. 
don’t you think so 

“Tt seems—it seems awfully short,” 
she replied. 

“Well, Dowd likes brevity,” he said 
with a smile. “He thinks it’s business- 
like. 
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He took the check, and he saw her 
eyes: follow it hungrily. When it had 
disappeared, and he had sealed the en- 
velope, she sighed. “It seems such a 
lot to give up, don’t it?” 

He took her hand and, rising, looked 
into her eyes. “We’re going to stop 
worrying about that mortgage,” he 
said. “It isn’t worth worrying about.’ 
Then his face brightened and he smiled 
joyously. “T’ll tell you what I’m going 
to do. I’m going to buy that mortgage. 
Then I’ll have you in my power. I'll 
make you marry me in three months, 
or I'll sell you all out of house and 
home.” 

She laughed happily, turning her 
face away. “But we’re going to pay 
more than three hundred on it.” 

“No matter. I'll have you sold out 
if you don’t pay the full amount.” 

She knew that he was drawing near- 
er, and she drew her head farther 
away. He suddenly seized her with 
both hands and kissed her on the lips. 
“Don’t, please don’t,” she said, with a 
petulance which he knew to be directed 
solely against the disarranging of her 
hair. He watched her indulgently as 
she surveyed herself before the mirror, 
which reflected a luminous face. Then 
they walked decorously out of the 
house. 

When they reached Dowd’s, Annie 
Goldie walked down the street while 
Slocum left the note at the box-office. 
He quickly overtook her. 

“Well, it’s gone,” he said, and she 
echoed, with a deep sigh of relief, which 
told of the struggle she had had: “Yes, 
it’s gone.” A moment later she added: 
' “After we get back to Evansville, I’ll 
tell the others. “Then’”—her voice fal- 
tered—“then they'll be glad, too.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


The day when the check was bullied 
out of Dowd and returned always 
seemed to Slocum to mark his com- 
plete acceptance by the family. The 
real cause, however, he divined to be 
his securing a position for John. That 
moved the father and the two young 
people to far deeper sympathy than his 
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engagement to. Annie had_ done. 
John’s position was something definite, 
an achievement of wonderful meaning ; 
Annie’s engagement was purely ro- 
mantic; to Elizabeth a source of 
amusement; to the father a puzzle, a 
bewilderment that contained the threat 
of irreparable loss. : 

Now, however, Slocum, instead of 
seeing Annie Goldie in the boarding- 
house parlor, was admitted to the two 
ugly rooms which the Goldies occupied. 
He was addressed by them all by his 
first name, and received their confi- 
dences. From the old man he listened 
to long details of family history. John, 
who had plainly been afraid and sus- 
picious of him, tried boyishly to show 
gratitude and respect. 

During the rest of the week Slocum 
accompanied the Goldies to the stage- 
door of the theater ; but he did not once 
attend their performance. It would 
have been unendurable to him to see 
Annie Goldie on that stage again. 
When Saturday night arrived he 
breathed a deep sigh of relief and grati- 
tude as he walked to meet them aftér 
their last appearance. As soon as they 
left the theater, Annie seized him. by 


As the train pulled out of the station, Slocum watched 
it with the feeling that a dream was ending. 
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the arm and walked ahead of the oth- 
ers, “Something wonderful has hap- 
pened,” she whispered. 

She made him walk rapidly so that 
the others might not hear her. “Mr. 
Dowd sent a note around to me. It 
was given by one of the boys just after 
we left.the stage. He has made me a 
present of a hundred dollars.” 

“What!” Slocum gasped. 

“Yes, it’s true,” she went on; “and 
his note was just as kind as it could 
be. He said he wasn’t coming to say 
good-by, because he thought perhaps 
I mightn’t care to see him; but he said 
he wanted to tell me that he had a lot 
of respect for me, and that I’d behaved 
like a lady, and I had a lot of grit, and 
he felt he hadn’t treated me ‘on the 
level’—that was the expression he used. 
And he enclosed a check for a hundred 
dollars. It was a kind of queer letter ; 
but I’m sure he meant all right. And, 
oh, he said he wanted me to consider 
the money a personal gift—for myself, 
he meant, because I’d written the play 
But he 


and carried everything out. 
also advised me not to act any more. 
He said there wasn’t much in acting— 
except for a few people.” 

Slocum was smiling, but with a look 
of scorn in his eyes that made her ap- 


prehensive. “Did he say anything 
about me?” he asked. 

“No, not a word.” 

“He had no business to advise you to 
stop acting. He might have known you 
were going to stop, anyway, as you were 
going to marry me.” 

“Then you told him?’ she asked, 
astonished. 

“Yes, I told him. 

“Why ad 

“Because he questioned my right to 
make a claim on him in your name.” 

“Oh, I see,” she said; and in her si- 
lence he knew that she was having her 
first recognition of the covert deceit in 
his nature. 

“T ought to have told you every- 
thing,’ he acknowledged; “but I was 
afraid to distress you.” 

“Never mind,” she said, with a sweet- 
ness that seemed to him more wonder- 
ful than the light of the stars overhead, 


I had to tell him.” 
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“only—only do you think I ought to 
keep it?” 

“Yes, keep it by all means. He cer- 
tainly owed you at least a hundred dol- 
lars.” 

“Tl write and thank him to-mor- 
row,” she said. Then she looked up 
Sixth Avenue, noisy,’ crowded, and 
bright with lights. “It will seem odd 
to be back in Evansville again,” she 
said, in a voice that showed him how 
tired she was. 

They had planned to leave on Mon- 
day; but they did not get away till two 
days later, when they had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing John had begun his 
work with an enthusiasm that carried 
the promise of success. John was so 
busy that he could not go to the sta- 
tion with his family; but Slocum was 
there. When he said good-by, Eliza- 
beth confided to him that she still hoped 
to persuade Annie to have that double 
wedding. 

“It’s silly of her to wait a year,” she 
exclaimed. “But there’s one thing you 
needn’t be afraid of; she’ll never look 
at any one else. She’s never cared 
about any of the men at home, and 
there ain’t one of them that’s half good 
enough for her.” 

As the train pulled out of the sta- 
tion Slocum watched it with the feel- 
ing that a dream was ending. For the 
moment Annie Goldie ceased to be a 
reality. He walked into the street lost, 
forlorn, hating New York, his work, 
his life. Then he put a violent grip on 
himself. He was a fool, a great baby. A 
year—why, what was a year, with her 
at the end of it? He would work hard- 
er than he had ever done; he would 
write to her every day; his leisure time 
he would spend in looking for that lit- 
tle house in the country where they 
were to live together. He’d be only 
thirty-two by the time he was married. 
His life was just beginning. He re- 
solved never to let himself grow des- 
pondent again—even for a moment. 

He did not keep his resolve; he often 
grew despondent; but he worked hard. 
He never missed writing his daily let- 
ter, and he rarely failed to receive a 
letter from Evansville. The men at the 
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office soon began to show their appre- 
ciation of his work and became his 
friends. He was astonished to find that 
those college men, the fellows..who 
dressed so well—even they looked up 
to him. 

One of them asked him quite seri- 
ously how he managed to develop such 
a fine style. He replied that he honest- 
ly didn’t know he had a fine style; he 
had never tried to cultivate any kind 
of a style; he just wrote what he had 
to say as logically and as briefly as he 
could. 

“That’s the whole thing,” the fellow 
replied, biting his pipe and plunging 
his hands deeper in his pockets, with an 
air of wisdom that deeply impressed 
Slocum. He had often noticed that 
about those college fellows; they could 
make the simplest remarks seem deep, 
somehow. They all invited him to din- 
ner, and he speedily discovered that 
they had a very pleasant social life with 
one another. 

At first he was nervous among them, 
and he watched apprehensively the 
movements of the others at the table 
before he made a move of his own; but 
he liked them first-rate, though he 
sometimes wished that they wouldn’t 
say smart things, instead of things that 
they really believed. No, that wasn’t 
quite fair, either. They weren’t so dis- 
honest as that. In all essential things 
they were terribly scrupulous, and they 
were generous, too; but they would 
often strain a point in order to seem 
clever. 

They talked a good deal about wri- 
ting stories and plays, and they fre- 
quently complained about “the grind of 
newspaper work.” It alarmed him to 
notice that, in spite of their ambitions, 
none of them accomplished much out- 
side the office. Those men who had had 
stories in the magazines said they didn’t 
have time to write others. 

Slocum resolved not to say much 
about outside work, but to start in on 
some short stories. He could work a 
little each evening, after writing to 
Annie, and he could get a lot done on 
Sundays. He felt now a responsibility 
about staying home in the evening with 


John. He couldn’t leave the poor fel- 
low down in the boarding-house. He 
noticed, after making a start on a 


story, that John seemed inclined to | 


work, too, on some drawings. brought 
from the office. 

Occupation made John far more 
companionable than he was when wan- 
dering aimlessly about the room, glan- 
cing at papers and magazines, and com- 
plaining that there wasn’t a thing to do 
in New York. Occasionally, Slocum 
would witness exhibitions of John’s ill 
humor; but by his silent rebuke he 
made the boy so ashamed that these 
soon ceased. They gradually came to 
understand each other in most ways, 
and the longer they were together the 
better they liked each other. 

From Evansville little news came that 
was not good. Elmer Harding had re- 
ceived his increase in salary and. was 
impatient to marry. The board he of- 
fered to pay Annie for Elizabeth and 
himself would easily cover the interest 
and contribute to the payment of the 
principal. Annie Goldie wrote that she 
would be perfectly happy if she could 
only earn a little more money herself. 
It was more tiresome now making 
lamp-shades than it had been before 
she went to New York, and it took a 
long time to save up much. Still, she 
wished that she could sell some of the 
things she had written. Slocum urged 
her to send some of them to him; he 
might be able to get them into the 
Saturday supplement of his paper. 

She refused to send any of the. old 
things; but she did write others, which, 
to his shame and pain, he had to send 
back without showing them to any one 
else. Her letter, thanking him for his 
trouble and speaking lightly of her 
disappointment, moved him almost to 
tears. 

I guess the best I can do [she wrote] is 
to help you to write—if I can even do that. 
At any rate, after we’re married I can 
give you good things to eat. They say that 
helps. 

He laughed, and sat down to reply 
that he was glad she couldn’t earn 
money ; he wanted to do all the earning. 
But that seemed so cruel and egotistical 
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that he tore the letter up. He did send 
her his stories, and he offered to make 
her a Christmas present of a typewriter 
if she’d promise to copy his manuscripts 
for him, That offer brought back a 
happy letter. So there really was a way 
in which she could help him. Instead 
of waiting for Christmas, he sent her 
the typewriter at once; and he worked 
harder and longer on his stories. The 
prospect of giving her work and of 
showing her his manuscripts stimulated 
him wonder- 
fully. He be- 
gan to think 
that some day 
he might be- 
come some- 
thing greater 
than a news- 
paper man, 
after all. 

During the 
next few 
months he 
wrote  sev- 
eral stories, all 
of which 
Annie Goldie 
copied to his 
satisfac- 
tion. At first 
she refused to 
take pay; but 
she_ yielded 
when he com- 
plained that 
she was taking 
bread . out of 
the mouths of 
other typewri- 
ters. Three of his stories he sold to 
some of the smaller magazines, and the 
others were printed at space rates in his 
Saturday supp!ement. ? 

The college men praised the stories, 
and asked why he hadn’t sent them to 
the big magazines. He acknowledged, 
with a laugh, that he had, and one of 
them said: 

“Oh, well, they don’t know a fine 
piece of work when they see it.” 

This cheered Slocum so much -that 
he felt almost a personal affection for 
those indiscriminating editors. He re- 


On the train they talked over the strange events that had 
brought them together. 
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solved in future to follow a, system in 
sending out his stories; he made a list 
of the periodicals that might accept his 
work, in what he considered to be the 
order of their importance; and he sent 
a story to the periodical on the top. 
But when that came back, he was so 
discouraged that he tried a magazine 
down near the bottom, and sold his 
manuscript for fifty dollars. 

He had heard several men in the office 
agree that the great thing nowadays 
was to have a 
field of your 
ow n—‘any 
old field,” one 
of those loqua- 
cious college 
fellows had 
said—and 
make yourself 
a crack-a-jack 
in it. He saw 
the force of the 
notion, and he 
determined to 
make a- close 
study of the 
Italian quarter 
of New York, 
where his as- 
signments 
often took him, 
and where he 
already knew 
Doctor Fabbri 
and other men 
of importance. 
He would 
teach himself 
Italian ; for the 
pronunciation he might be able to en- 
gage some poor devil in the quarter 
who'd be glad to make a little money. 
In this way he could get nearer the 
people. 

He wrote enthusiastically to Annie 
Goldie about his scheme, expressing re- 
gret that she was not in New York, so 
that they might study Italian together. 
He did not realize that in this regret 
there was something incongruous to 
the point of humor, even when she re- 
plied that she feared she was too igno- 
rant to learn a foreign language; she’d 
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be very happy if she could learn her 
own as he knew it. Then he felt hap- 
py to think of the difference between 
them; there would be many things, in- 
cluding Italian, that he could teach her, 
and, to punish himself for the vanity 
in the thought, he acknowledged that 
he doubtless would learn many things 
from her. The great-point was that 
in future he could never have any in- 
terest, any ambition, that she did not 
share. 

Slocum found that his studies among 
the Italians gave him a new enthusi- 
asm. He soon began to write little 
sketches of scenes in the quarter for the 
Saturday supplement. ‘These were 
praised in the office, the college men 
being most appreciative. He began a 
long story, in which he _ introduced, 
considerably disguised, the  kind- 


hearted, broad-minded old Doctor Fab- 
bri, whose anecdotes had already sug- 
gested several stories. 

The new task occupied his evenings 
for several weeks, and, after sending 
the story to Annie Goldie, he rested for 
She wrote a letter of praise, 


awhile. 
in which he detected an undercurrent 
of sadness. He knew that she was 
thinking herself unworthy of a man of 
his gifts, and he sent her a letter ridi- 
culing her and her idea of his im- 
portance. When the story came back 
typewritten, he offered it to that for- 
midable magazine which stood at the 
head of his list. A week later he re- 
ceived at the office a typewritten letter 
of acceptance, together with a request 
for other stories dealing with Italian 
life. He bent over his desk and cov- 
ered his face with his hands to hide 
from the other men his ridiculous hap- 
piness. He was thinking of Annie 
Goldie, and again his eyes were filling 
with tears. This time, however, he al- 
lowed himself this luxury of emotion; 
he felt that he had earned it. , 

The news of the acceptance of his 
story he gave to the college men, who 
spread it over the office. Two weeks 
later he had his salary raised from 
twenty-five to thirty-five dollars a week, 
with the promise of a further increase 
in six months. This was not all he had 
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hoped; but he felt satisfied. He would 
have liked to believe the increase had 
come solely from the work he ‘had 
done; but other men on the staff had 
worked as well, and, so far as he knew, 
they had not been’ in any way ad- 
vanced. His outside work had plainly 
made an impression. 

In the spring, Annie wrote, Eliza- 
beth was to marry Elmer Harding. 
John would, of course, come home for 
the wedding, and she hoped he would 
not come alone. Slocum laughed at 
the adroit way in which the hint was 
given; he said to himself that Annie 
was growing subtle. The young peo- 
ple were to live at the farm, and their 
board would be a great help. Elmer 
was saving money, and had actually 
proposed to buy the farm from the old 
man. Nothing had been decided about 
the matter as yet, though. 

In this reference Slocum thought he 
perceived an easy adjustment to the 
practical difficulties in the way of his 
marriage. He felt a deep affection for 
Elmer Harding. He spoke to his city 
editor about a two weeks’ vacation in 
the spring, and he was astonished by 
the ease with which he secured it; he 
would be paid his salary, too, in his 
absence. 

On reaching Evansville later, at the 
farm he witnessed a miracle. Annie 
Goldie was even more beautiful, more 
loving, than he had pictured her in his 
most hopeful fancy. John’s fine clothes 
and his distinguished air confirmed all 
the good reports of him that Slocum 
had sent. As soon as Elizabeth had 
departed on her wedding-journey Slo- 
cum broached the subject of his own 
marriage. Not sooner than a year, 
Annie insisted; and then only if father 
could spare her. He was failing rap- 
idly ; it was impossible even to think of 
taking him away from home, and Annie 
would not leave him while he was so 
feeble. 

Three weeks after Slocum and John 
returned to New York they went back 
to attend the old man’s funeral. There 
was no reason now why the old com- 
pact should not be kept. Elmer Hard- 
ing made an absurdly generous offer 
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for the farm, which, with modifications, 
was accepted. Slocum even urged 
Annie that they marry at once, so that 
he might take her back to New York 
with him. But this time she could not 
leave Elizabeth, who took her father’s 
death with the dramatic intensity of her 
light and impressionable nature. 

On returning to New York, Slocum 
searched more diligently for that little 
house; and he found it among the New 
Jersey hills, where he could live with 
his wife and with John for far less than 
it would cost them to live in town. 

Six months later he made a second 
trip to Evansville, to find Elizabeth 
happy in preparing for the arrival of 
another member of the family. He 
feared that, in the new prospect, Annie 
might see a reason for postponing the 
marriage, but she did_not. Elizabeth 
was now fully identified with the Hard- 
ing family, which included a devoted 
mother-in-law and numerous relatives. 
They were married by Mr. Wentworth, 
and on the same day they started for 
home. On the train they talked over 
the strange events that had brought 
them together. 

“T shall always feel thankful to Mr. 
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Mayberry,” said Annie, looking up lu- 
minously into her husband’s face. M 

“We must have him out to our 
place,” Slocum replied. 

“We must always have a place for 
him.” 

“Oh, he won’t care about that. I 
don’t believe he has much use for the 
country.” 

She looked disappointed for a mo- 
ment, then she sank back in her seat. 

“And I don’t believe I care much for 1 ‘ 
the city,” she said. 

“When I get to be a great author 
we'll cut the city out altogether. I'll 
write at home. We'll only go to town 
once in awhile, for the theater.” 

She took a deep breath. “Yes, once 
in awhile,” she said; “only I don’t think 
I shall care much to go to the vaude- 
ville theaters.” 

“Not on our wedding anniversaries ?’ 
he asked with a laugh. 

She shook her head. “I think we'd 
better stay at home, then.” 

He would have rested his hand in 
hers, if she had not held it in an incon- 
venient place. Besides, he suspected 
that several people in the car were 
watching them. 





END. 


2) 
The Dying Day 
‘THE trees stand brown against the gray, 
The shivering gray of field and sky ; 
The mists wrapt around the dying day 
The shroud poor days wear as they die. 

Poor day, die soon, who lived in vain, 
Who could not bring my Love again! 


Down in the garden breezes cold 

Dead rustling stalks blow chill between ; 
Only, above the sodden mold, 

The wallflower wears his heartless green, 
As though still reigned the rose-crowned yezr, 
And summer and my Love were here. 


The mists creep close about the house, 
The empty house, all still and chill; 


The desolate and trembling boughs 
Scratch at the dripping window sill ; 

Poor day lies drowned in floods of rain, 

And ghosts knock at the window pane. 


























‘Beautiful Hair and Its Beauty 
Secrets 


By Augusta Prescott 





NOTE.—Mrs. Prescott will be glad to answer, free of charge, all questions reiating to beauty. Women 


who want to improve their looks may address her. 


She will give advice upon all matters of physical 


culture, beauty, deep breathing, diet, and health. Enclose a self-addressed envelope for a reply. Your 


letter will be confidential. 





6“ EN get bald earlier than women 
for the simple reason that 
they take too much care of 
the hair,” declared a hair culturist. 

“Doctors will tell you that it is pos- 
sible to take too much care of a child; 
horticulturists will tell you that there is 
such a thing as overtending a plant; 
and it is easily within the range of hu- 
man possibility to overdo the matter 
when it comes to taking care of the hair, 
which can be utterly ruined by over- 
tending. 

“Men have a way of wetting the hair 
before breakfast; they rasp it with a 
stiff brush; they rub it with a towel; 
they comb it many times a day; and, as 
if this were not enough to kill the roots, 
they make the matter complete and final 
by having it roughly shampooed very 
often. The result is apparent in any 


assemblage of people where there are 
men and where the men are obliged to 
remove their hats. 

“Women, on the other hand, are not 
bald. The reason is plain. They let 
the hair alone. It is not ruined by fre- 
quent cuttings that sap the fluid which 
lies in the hair. A woman never wets 
her hair, unless to shampoo it, and this 
she does infrequently. She brushes it 
not more than once a day, and it is very 
seldom indeed that she combs it more 
than twice. Her head is handled ten- 
derly, and the utmost care is taken of it. 
She lets her hair grow and, beyond 
looping it with hairpins, she does noth- 
ing at all to irritate the roots. 

“For a long time opinions differed as 
to the cause of baldness, but of recent 
years there has been almost no variance 
of feeling upon the subject. The roots 
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of the hair are killed by’ bad treatment. 
Anything that annoys the roots causes 
them to die. And, when the roots die, 
so that the hair falls out and never 
comes in again, there is a case of bald- 
ness. -Bald spots would never come if 
men would stop rasping the roots of-the 
hair with comb and brush. and would 
cease to wet the hair and to rub out the 
natural oils which lie in the scalp. 

“It was 
once believed 
that wearing 
a hat caused 
baldness; but 
this theory is 
no longer 
Sere. eR 
farmer wears 
his hat all the 
time, yet the 
farmer is not 
bald. The 
city man who 
wears his hat 
only when 
going to his 
business and 
when return- 
ing is bald. 
But the farm- 
er has the 
advantage 
over the city 
man in that 
he knows 
nothing 
of massage 
and very little 
about the 
shampoo. He 
oils his hair 
to make its wealth of underbrush lie 
down, and this is good for the scalp. 
But, except this, and an occasional wet- 
ting, he does nothing for his locks be- 
yond a simple rake-over with the comb 
and brush. And so he keeps his hair, 
while the hair of the city man fades 
away.” 

This little introduction regarding 
baldness may seem to have very little 
to do with the woman beautiful, yet it 
does directly bear upon her case. The 
truth is, that the modern woman—espe- 
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cially the society woman—is beginning 
to get bald. Her temples are bare. And 
in affright she has fled to the hair spe- 
cialist to find out the cause. The hair 
culturist, if conscientious, will tell her 
the truth. “You are taking too much 
care of your hair,” she will say. And 
when she has said that she has told the 
whole. 

Hair is a hard thing to kill. Nothing 
will do it ex- 
cept contin- 
ual irritation 
of the roots. 
“Moder- 
ation, mad- 
am,” advised 
a_hair-dress- 
er, “and 
just care 
enough !” 

The  wom- 
an who is 
careful 
of her hair 
will be ‘sure 
to observe 
certain rules 
regarding it. 

She will 
keep it clean. 

She will 
make it shine. 

She will, 
also, if very 
dainty, want 
to perfume 
her locks. 

And she 
will want to 
dress her 
hair becom- 
ingly. She will make it frame her face, 
for such’ is the rule this year. Your 
hair must be arranged around your 
head and face in such a manner that it 
makes a becoming circle of its own. 

Beyond this the fastidious woman will 
want to make her hair a becoming tint. 
Of course she will not want to color it, 
or bleach it, but she will want to tone it 
up by natural methods. She will make 
it bloom. 

If it be light in color, she will per- 
ceive that it must be waved. Light hair 
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looks better curly; and it will stand a 
great deal in the matter of curls, waves, 
undulations, and kinkiness generally. 
Dark hair, on the contrary, should be 
worn straight, except in exceptional 
cases. But the rule is that dark hair, 
if straight and shining, is much, more 
classic, and usually more becoming, 
than dark hair that is kinky. If it curls 
naturally, that is, of course, different. 

The woman who is trying to make 
her hair becoming to her will soon real- 
ize that she must study her head and 
her face. If her nose is long she must 
not do her hair up on top of her head. 
If her nose is short and fat she must 
not do. her hair up in a short, fat bunch 
at the back of her neck. She must suit 
her coiffure to her face. But this brings 
one to a question of hair-dressing, 
which comes after that of the care of 
the hair. 

Hair that is properly cared for has 
a very clean look, and it is always 
glossy. A woman should shampoo her 
hair once in three weeks, and she 
should do it in such a manner that the 
dust is removed from the hair without 
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taking out the natural oils. If hair 
flies after it has been washed, it is a 
sign that the work was done too thor- 
oughly. Too much of the natural oil 
of the scalp was washed out. 

It is important to find a good sham- 
poo mixture. There are many good 
ones to be purchased, but if a woman: 
wants to make her own shampoo she 
can do so, but she must use a good soap. 

Ht is a very economical plan to save 
the bits of soap that are left from the 
soap-dish, and, when enough of these 
have accumulated, they can be dried and 
powdered. To powder bits of soap, put 
them in an old stocking-toe, or in a bit 
of muslin, and pound with a hammer 
until there is nothing but a powder. 
This soap-powder is now placed in hot 
water, in the proportion of half a cup 
of the soap to a pint of water. A table- 
spoonful of borax-powder is added. 
When the soap has melted, there can 
be added about three grains of quinine. 
The whole is now set away to be used 
as needed. 

The way to shampoo is to wet the 
head with warm water. The shampoo 
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BRUSHING BACK THE HAIR AND TRAINING 
IT WHERE IT GROWS TOO 
LOW AT THE EARS 


mixture is rubbed into the 
hair and is allowed to re- 
main there for five minutes. 
Now comes the rinsing, 
which should be done with 
a bath spray; and it should 
be very thorough. The hair 
should be washed until the 
water runs perfectly clear, 
and this process will take 
not less than five minutes. If 
it is impossible to spray it, 
there should be nine rinsings 
of warm water, with a little 
borax-powder added to the 
last rinsing. 

Those who like an egg- 
shampoo can take the yolks 
of two eggs and beat them 
up with half a cup of soap- 
jelly. Into this is put a lit- 
tle borax, and the whole is 
ready to be rubbed into the 
scalp. It makes a very soapy 





lather, and one which thor- 
oughly cuts any superfluous 
oil that may be in the hair, 
There ‘should be a very thor- 
ough rinsing afterward, and 
the hair should be well dried. 

A little scent can be added 
to the final spraying. And 
for this there is nothing so 
nice as a little home-made 
perfume. It is inexpensive, 
and one can afford to use it 
freely upon the hair. Half a 
cupful, added to the spray 
water, is more than sufficient ; 
and the result is that the hair 
is perfumed for days. If de- 
sired, a tiny atomizer can be 
filled with the home-made 
perfumery, and the hair can 
be lightly touched with it— 
care being taken always to dry 
it well. Women of fads will 
take a handful of highly 
scented rose-leaves and bind 
them on the hair. These may 
be fresh or out of the rose- 


jar; either will do the work. 
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MASSAGE TO PREVENT BALDNESS ALONG THE LINE OF THE TEMPLES 
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Drying the hair is very important, 
for upon it the welfare of the hair 
actually depends. Hair-dressers, urged 
by time, dry it with steam heat and with 
gas. But this is not as good as air-dry- 
ing, though it is quicker. 

When one is drying the hair one 
should take the time to massage the 
roots, according to the needs of the 
patient. The hair culturist will take 
the patient’s head in her hands and mas- 


scalp. The locks should be lifted, held 
in the hand, lightly waved until dry, and 
dropped again. 

In the shampoo a woman can correct 
any faults of the hair, so to speak. Sup- 
pose there is an ugly cow-lick upon 
the temple. The hair can be brushed 
away from the cow-lick, and can be 
turned and twisted a little, while it is 
moist, in such a manner as to correct 
the tendency to grow wrong. And the 

















THIS IS THE WAY TO SINGE THE HAIR WITH A LIGHTED CANDLE 


sage the roots of the hair gently wher- 
ever they seem to want stimulating. 

Women have a tendency to get bald 
over the ears and around the temples. 
While the hair is drying, the operator 
should run the tips of her fingers along 
the line of the temples, spatting them 
until the hair-roots are stimulated. 

In drying a child’s hair the scalp 
should not be touched. But the hair 
should be lightly lifted, lock by lock, 
and each lock should be shaken. This 
can be done with the aid of a comb, but 
the comb must by no means touch the 

II 


same with the temples. If the hair 
grows down, making the ugly “wid- 
ow’s locks” alongside the ears, it can 
be lifted and massaged until the locks 
are trained up and back. These locks, 
growing down in front of the ears, give 
a woman an ugly, bewhiskered look. 

If a woman has no assistant, she can 
dry her own hair by lifting it and sha- 
king it. This is very easy to do, and 
will not tire her if she will seat herself 
and part her hair right down the mid- 
dle of the back, bringing it forward 
from each side of the part. 
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The hair, besides being dried well 
after the shampoo, should be ventilated 
every day. This will take about ten 
minutes, and is best performed by day- 
light and in the sunshine, if possible. 
The hair is divided into locks, which 
are lifted carelessly in each hand. It 
is then shaken out well, and dropped 
hair by hair until the air has had a 
chance to get at it thoroughly. 

Singe- 
ing the hair 
is something 
that is ear- 
nestly advo- 
cated by the 
hair special- 
ists, but it is 
doubtful if it 
does the hair . 
much _ good, 
after all. Yet, 
since there 
are sO many 
who believe 
in it, there is 
no harm in 
mentioning it. 
To singe the 
hair, you take 
a lock and 
roll it tightly 
down to the 
We Ty end; 
Now with the 
tip of your 
finger you 
run along the 
lock, releas- 
ing the loose 
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times, to be sure it is fine. Now scatter 
it in the hair, which should be bone dry, 
and let it lie upon the scalp for just five 
minutes. Take a perfectly new hair- 
brush, or one that has been washed and 
baked in the oven, and run it through 
the hair. Brush and brush until there 
is not a particle of corn-meal left. The 
hair will soon be dry and shining. A 
tooth-brush may be required to take 
the meal off 
the scalp. 
Waving 
the hair is a 
distinct art, 
and few have 
acquired 
it. The hair 
should be 
very dry, and, 
to insure this, 
one cannot 
wave the hair 
the day it is 
washed. 
There will be 
moisture left 
in the hair, no 
matter how 
carefully it is 
dried. The 
time to wave 
the hair is a 
day later. 
3efore be- 
ginning, take 
your perfume 
spray and 
lightly 
sprinkle the 





ends... “A 
lighted taper 
does the rest. Take the taper in your 
hand, with the flame burning clearly, 
and run it quickly along the lock. The 
ends of the hair will burn off, while the 
rest of the lock, if you have managed 
skilfully, is not injured. It can be done 
as often as once in two months. 
Women who want glossy hair have 
various ways of managing. Here is a 
Paris recipe, just as purchased from 
a French hair culturist last summer: 
Take enough finely ground corn-meal 
to fill a teacup. Have it ground three 








USE A SOFT TOOTH-BRUSH TO TAKE THE MEAL OFF THE SCALP 


hair with 
scent. Let it 
Now heat your 
should be large 


dry for five minutes. 
waving-tongs, which 
and round, and, taking a lock in your 
hand, twist it around the tongs, giving 


a final turn to make the hair tight. Do 
not have the tongs hot, but have them 
just warm enough to penetrate the oils 
of the hair. Twist the hair well around 
the iron and hold it firm while you count 
sixty. There is a famous hair-waver in 
Paris who lets his patients count sixty 
while he holds the tongs. In this man- 
ner he goes over the entire head. 
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Waving just the surface of the hair is 
bad. The waves will break and show 
the plain surface, underneath, where 
the hair is not waved. 

There is another wave, and this, too, 
is famous; but it is only for those who 
have naturally dry hair. The hair is 
lightly touched with oil to make it 
shine. Not more than three drops are 
used, but it is enough. It is then waved, 
and the 
waves are 
held a min- 
ute each. 
The result is 
a glossy and 
very deep 
wave. 

When the 
hair is turn- 
ing gray it 
should be 
treated. 
There is no 
need of hav- 
ing gray hair 
before one is 
old. Too 
many women 
are gray at 
thirty and 
under. The 
hair can be 
made to hold 
its color. 
Those who 
have _ what 
the hair cul- 
turists call a 
sick scalp, 
meaning one 
where the 
hair grows very thin and gray, can im- 
prove it by the castor-oil treatment, 
which, though unpleasant, is good. The 
hair is parted, the finger-tips are then 
dipped in castor-oil, and the parting is 
spatted with it. Another parting is 
made, and so on, until the entire scalp 
has been treated. Only a very little 
should be used. One hair culturist 
makes a few drops suffice for the whole 
scalp. 

Coloring the hair is a thing that is 
open to objection, yet it is often done. 








ROSE LEAVES, EITHER FRESH OR OUT OF THE ROSE JAR, CAN BE USED 
TO SCENT THE HAIR WHILE IT IS STILL DAMP 
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For red hair, henna is used, and about 
five cents’ worth of it is steeped in a 
pint of water, which simmers down to 
a cupful. The hair is shampooed, and 
then “sozzled” in the henna tea. There 
is a very handsome actress who has a 
formula all her own. To a cup of this 
henna tea she adds two drops of am- 
monia, but no more. Then to this she 
puts about a tablespoonful of peroxid 
h y drogen. 
And this, ap- 
plied to her 
hair once in 
three weeks, 
gives it the 
brilliant gold 
gloss which 
is so much 
admired. 
But the 
coloring 
of the hair is 
both danger- 
ous and ques- 
tionable. Col- 
oring does 
not always 
work the 
same. way, 
and it often 
happens _ that 
a woman will 
turn her hair 
green or vio- 
let instead of 
blond or 
gold; and 
ke again it hap- 
pens that she 
destroys it. 
The hair 
should be dressed twice a day. In the 
morning a woman can do it up by twist- 
ing it with a few pins on top of her 
head or low on her neck. The fewer 
pins she uses the better. But in the 
afternoon she should rearrange it. The 
hair, if worn low in the morning, should 
be worn high in the afternoon. This 
is in order that the hairpins may not 
press too long upon a single spot upon 
the scalp. It is a good thing to let the 
hair hang, if possible, for fifteen min- 
utes in the middle of the day. But this, 























for the business woman, is impractica- 
ble. 

The new hair-dressers have invented 
a picture-coiffure. The hair is rolled 
back from the face, leaving little wisps 
in its trail. It is then dressed very low, 
and is finished with a curl. Another 
picture-coiffure shows the very flat- 
parted coiffure, which is dressed low 
and finished with a tiny wreath, which 
spreads over the back of the head. This 
is an evening coiffure. The high coif- 
fure is worn with the high-necked 
gown. But where the neck is low, the 
low coiffure is liked, as it seems to dress 
up the shoulders. Then, too, it is 
youthful, another thing in its favor. 

But, after all, it is the grooming of 
the hair which counts. No woman can 
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expect to be pretty whose hair is rough 
and dusty, or whose locks look as 
though they had not been brushed. 
Society women devote whole hours a 
day to making the hair look nice; and 
the business woman and the domestic 
woman should do the same, or come as 
near to it as possible. Ten minutes at 
night and ten minutes in the morning 
should be enough for the care of the 
hair, allowing for its brushing, its ven- 
tilating, its perfuming, and its waving, 
with an occasional additional time for 
a shampoo. And if a woman will put 
this amount of time upon it, she will 
surely be rewarded. For there is noth- 
ing as famous in poetry as a woman’s 
beautiful hair, and there is nothing so 
much admired in real life. 


Answers to Correspondents 


I have just read your article in the April 
number of SMITH’sS, and will be very glad to 
receive a recipe for a good skin food such as 
you describe. Where can I get the we _ 
spoken of for using on the face? A. 

The recipe has been mailed. You can sani 
the soap jelly by utilizing your odd bits of soap. 
Powder them, and to half a cup of the soap 
powder add a pint of boiling water and a tea- 
spoon of borax powder. Simmer down to half a 
pint. Cool. 


Would you please tell me something that will 
take wrinkles out of my forehead? They show 
a great deal. Many thanks to you. 

PENNSYLVANIA SUE. 

Use the skin food, for which I am mailing you 
the formula. It will take out your wrinkles as 
thoroughly as though they were ironed away. 


My skin is thick, coarse, and oily, and I have 
great trouble trying to keep blackheads away. 
What can I do to better the condition of my 
face? I am not yet thirty, but my hair is rapidly 
turning gray. Can this be remedied in any way? 
Will you kindly advise me in regard to the above 
matters—also send me your bust developer? Will 
this developer have any effect on skinny arms 
and a hollow neck? I thank you for the help 
I have received through your column. - E. M. 

I am mailing you the formula for developing 
the bust. I think you will find that it improves 
your general figure. For blackheads steam your 


face lightly and apply the skin food. 


Kindly send me the formula of the hair-tonic 
which is so highly recommended. My hair is 
falling out, and is also turning gray. Being a 
brunette, the gray hairs show very plainly. I 
also ask for the remedy for superfluous hair, I 
have a friend who would like to try the bust 
developer. She wishes me to ask you if it is 
harmless, and if by using it not only the bust is 
increased but the whole body takes on flesh? She 
is quite stout, and does not care to increase her 
weight. Kindly advise me in regard to =, 


The hair-tonic recipe has been sent to you, also 


directions for removing superfluous hair. I do 
not think the bust developer is generally fat- 
tening, and I have never heard that it was in- 
jurious. 

I have what are termed “laughing wrinkles” 
from the nose to the corner of the mouth. Will 
you tell me how to erase them? Also please 
send me formula of your cold-cream, and a sim- 
ple treatment for blackheads on the chin and 
nose. Iba. 

Use the wrinkle cream. I send you directions 
for making same, It will keep forever. 


Please tell me whether superfluous hair can be 
removed from the face. If so, how? R. M. S. 

Superfluous hair can be removed from the face 
very readily. I have a special treatment for it 
which is said to be the best in the world. I am 
sending it to you. 


I am: told that you have a formula for taking 
down off the arms. I cannot wear elbow-sleeves 
on account of the heavy growth of hair on my 
arms. What can I do for it? ALICE. 

Follow the directions which I am sending you. 
There is no necessity at all for this very dis- 
figuring condition of the arms. 


Will you kindly send me the recipe for a good 
skin food? The pores of my skin are quite 
large. I would like to know some way of making 
the face plump. Mrs. C. 

Massage the skin food into the skin. It will 
close the pores and plump out your face. 


Mrs. Prescott will be glad to answer all ques- 
tions addressed to her by readers of SMITH’s 
MAGAZINE. Write on one side of the paper only, 
and enclose a self-addressed envelope for reply. 
Your name will not appear, and your letter will 
be regarded as strictly confidential. Address: 
“Mrs. Augusta Prescott, Beauty Department, 
SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York.” 






























What Americans Are Thinking 


we 
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Our Butterflies of Fashion Are Heartless. 


HERE is no doubt that new fortunes, with their unaccustomed temptations, their mag- 
netism for parasites, toadies, and flatterers, the barricade they raise against the ordinary 
trials of life, develop abnormally three qualities that are latent, at least, in every nature: 
frivolity, selfishness, and pride. The constant exercise of these qualities hardens what, for 
convenience, we call the heart, and breeds indifference for the feelings and rights of others. 
An Englishwoman who had entertained at her country home a number of wealthy American 
women once confided to me that the maids invariably complained to her maid of the 
refined brutality of their employers. The Englishwoman, who was large minded, added 
that she made allowances for these ladies, as she believed them to be merely the victims 
of the traditions of slavery. She was very much astonished when I told her that the black 
slaves had been far better treated b} the genuine American aristocracy of fifty years ago 
than are the highly paid servants of the pampered women whose grandfathers got their 
intellectual equipment at a night-school, or kept a shop on the Bowery. Those we have 
of ancient lineage—who have framed their family tree and proved their seven generations, 
whose fortunes have kept pace with the times, and who form the somewhat attenuated back- 
bone of society, in New York, for instance—are more objectionable in some respects than 
_the new-rich. While they ought to know better, they are so uneasily conscious of their 
position as real aristocrats in a country too large to give them a universal recognition, that 
anxious pride has bleached their very blood, attenuated their features, narrowed their 
lips, and practically deprived them of any distinctive personalities. The best thing that 
can be said of them is that they are not, with one notorious exception, vulgar, in the common 
use of the word. I have particularized the society of New York because it is the cynosure 
and envy of all the social aspirants in the Union; its influence is the most extensive and 
detrimental; it is indubitably the most heartless, extravagant, and arrogant; and because, 
small as it is in numbers, it has come to be the objective pcint in the somewhat vague 
term, “American society.” As a matter of fact, it not only represents an abnormal develop- 
ment of the most objectionable traits in the American character, but in many respects it is 
quite different from the fashionable life of other cities in the United States. In Boston 
there is an immense amount of wealth and luxury; but there are traditions behind—a great 
deal of genuine cultivation, pursuit of art and literature, high American ideals, and the 
simplicity that characterizes well-bred people everywhere. There are millions enough to 
excite the envy of the working classes, but they are kept in the background by the good 
taste of their owners. In the classic language of one of the cleverest men in America, 
“Money in Boston does not stink,” and this it certainly does in New York.—GertrupEe 
ATHERTON. . 





Competition is Corrupting the Youth of Our Age. 


HE lesson, the inevitable lesson to the community, from the competitive system to the 
youth of the country, is this: Do business from the age of fifteen on! Breathe and 

eat and drink business; worship it by day and dream of it by night! Learn at every turn to 
take all that the law allows—and five or five hundred per cent. more, if you can escape 
detection! It is barter, ever present in spirit as well as in deed, which has driven away 
from us, as a nation, all patience with the art that is longer than life; which declares all 
painting worthless which does not catch the eye with novelty of style, and every note dull 
which is not played tremolo; which dictates for us our long hours and concentrated form 
of work and the hurry of our recreations, poisoning our every indoor moment with com- 
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parisons of worth and our every outdoor breath with comparisons of speed; which forces 
us all to choose between being irritable critics or wearied cynics; which makes nervous 
breakdown our national disease and spreads over the land a network of our over-intricate 
life, to choose the strenuous while preferring the simple; which, and not democracy, has 
robbed us of the stately courtesy of older and unsold days, when men had time to live; 
which casts over every line of the divine picture of true success in life, of life properly 
one glad, sweet, and natural song, a tinsel curtain whose woof is external ostentation and 
whose warp is concealed antagonism. For such is the philosophy and the fact of barter, 
when legalized, operated, and worshiped upon a national scale—Sipney A. Reeve, Political 
Economist. 


Brains Do Grow and Man Develops After Twenty-five. 


| does not need a physician to point out that the men with the keenest business and 

professional sense are not the youth of twenty-five. The theory evolved in the labora- 
tory of Doctor Charles S. Minot, of Harvard, while delving into the interior of guinea-pigs 
and rabbits, that “permanent fatigue” sets in at the end of the twenty-fifth year, and that 
all originality and mental development ceases at the end of the first quarter-century of 
human life, will hardly hold in the streets, the marts, and the halls of science. Doctor 
Minot may believe that a man has reached the grand climacteric at twenty-five, but any 
reader of that theory can call to mind a hundred instances which overthrow it. It is true 
that the average man reaches full height at twenty-five, but he has by no means completed 
his growth. For ten years, at least, after that his body is being developed, his tissues 
are being strengthened, and his muscles are being hardened. The statement Doctor Minot 
is quoted as having made, that mental growth ends when physical growth ceases, is 
scientifically untrue. You will notice that the animal is born fully capable of taking care 
of itself. A calf will be found running across the field before it is an hour old, 
but this condition is not true of man. He is helpless until his mind has devel- 
oped to some extent. It is equally true that the greatest mental development takes 
place after the physical development has ceased. I should say that, as a rule, there comes 
a time, between thirty-eight and forty-five with the average human being, where the 
mind ceases to push itself, and what is acquired thereafter must be more or less forced, 
but even then usefulness has not ceased, nor has the mind reached the condition of “per- 
manent fatigue.”—Doctor H. E. MEEeker, New York. 





Good Men Are Not Wanted in Office. 


DON’T want to shock you, but if I did I should say that you don’t want to elect a good 

man to office. The way to get the best results is to get a man to run for public office 
who will stand for the exactment of certain measures that the people want—a man who 
will say: “If elected I will vote for this or that, and do so and so.” This is infinitely 
better than to try to elect a man because of his goodness and nothing else. Suppose you 
send a good young man to the legislature. He wants to introduce a bill for the benefit 
of the people and against the corporations. He will be waited upon by the agents of 
the corporate powers in the guise of political advisers, and he will be cautioned not to push 
his bill. Soon he will learn that if he desists promotion will come to him. He will not 
take money bribes, perhaps, but if he is a young lawyer he will get receiverships and 
certain preferments and advantages. In the course of time, when the boss has returned 
home, he will be given carte blanche to draw on any amount of money to be used in 
future elections—funds supplied by corporate interests. His ability to serve you and me 
is gone. Do not condemn the individual, but the system that is murdering fine young 
men politically, the system that entrenches the boss, who starts out by getting control 
of his ward, then the next ward, and finally the county, and on the night before a guber- 
natorial convention he goes into a room in Trenton and makes a deal to deliver the 
delegation—for what?—Recorp, Corporation Counsel of Jersey City. 




















The Slavery of Success 


By Arthur Henry 


OW long will men convert their 
cities into prisons, corrupt in- 
dustry by intrigue and sap the 

joys of society by exclusiveness and ar- 
bitrary forms? The one who gets too 
much becomes not a master, but a slave. 

More than one man has told me that 
he has not walked in the open fields or 
idled a day in the woods for years. The 
earth was surely not made for such as 
these, and yet a goodly share of it be- 
longs .to them. The earth is still a 
paradise, and those who are attune with 
its simple beauty, and content with its 
bounty, may find in it a perpetual joy. 
It is only a desire for things other than 
paradise offers us that can bring dis- 
appointment and sorrow. Luxurious 
abodes and fine raiment are the legiti- 
mate perquisites of civilization, and we 
will have them; but as we manage now, 
they cost too much. Under our pres- 
ent system, honesty, industry and thrift 
are not the secret of successful enter- 
prise. The secret lies in inducing peo- 
ple to buy of you, and in making them 
pay. Competition may be the life of 
trade, but it is death to the trader. 

Before I knew exactly how to man- 
age my income, or the limitations of 
a dollar in prospect, I was in constant 
despair over my debts. Whatever I 
saw that seemed beautiful I desired. 
Every merchant I met was my best 
friend, and insisted on accommodating 
me with whatever I desired. Some of 
the most delightful hours of my life 
were spent in the genial and enthusi- 
astic comradeship of merchants who 
were selling me goods on time. 

Look not upon the merchant when he 
smiles, for at the end of thirty days 
he will sting you like an adder. I have 
heard that all the cruelty, the injustice, 
the hard and selfish justice, the iniquity 





of the world, are due to our own evil 
natures. I believe, on the contrary, that 
all these things are the fruits of ig- 
norance, and that they are bitter to our 
souls. We would, if we knew how, 
create a system by which all honest 
men could live in peace and plenty. We 
have, however, through sheer igno- 
rance, constructed a system in which 
every man is for himself, and the devil 
takes the hindmost. Competition fos- 
ters all of man’s worst qualities, and 
it is only in spite of it that we cling to 
such ideals as we have. I have known 
many a ‘“‘bad” man, but never one who 
had not before him an ideal. The “‘best” 
among us pursue our ideals only at 
interrupted intervals, and between 
whiles commit the most atrocious of- 
fenses; 

Now that the history of the Standard 
Oil is spread before us, we see a multi- 
tude of good citizens seeking to cut 
each other’s throat, until one particu- 
larly faithful Baptist established a cen- 
tral slaughter house, and did the butch- 
ering for all. Many a man who holds a 
respected place in society, who sits in 
his office at the head of a substantial 
business, who is prominent in church 
and benevolences, and from his com- 
fortable position condemns the conduct 
of the criminal, is often himself de- 
terred from crime only by love of the 
place in society that he has won. Even 
this good citizen, with a malicious heart, 
has his ideals, and strives to attain them. 
But let me ask you, is it possible for one 
man in ten thousand to conceive of an 
ideal in rags? Does not our modern 
conception of greatness, of goodness, 
of philanthropy, sit in a fine office and 
write large checks? 

One day I was at a stockholders’ 
meeting, talking with a reporter I knew, 
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when a young man, who seemed fa- 
miliar to me, passed us, smiling in a 
friendly way. 

“Who is that young fellow?” I asked. 

“Charles M. Schwab.” 

He looked very young and unpre- 
tentious. 

“So that is Schwab?” I said, won- 
deringly. 

“T wish I had his dough,” said the 
reporter, with a half-humorous, half- 
savage laugh. 

“What would you do with it?” 

“Do?” he exclaimed, quickly. 
do as he does.” 

“Automobiles, yachts, fast horses, 
clubs ?” 

“The same.” 

In a few moments Mr. Schwab re- 
turned. 

“Do you work for money?” I asked. 
He was evidently used to this kind of 
question, for he answered, with good- 
natured readiness : 

“Last year I could not spend ten per 
cent. of my income on anything per- 
taining to myself.” 

“There was a time when you did?” 

“When I began to work, I worked 
for nothing else. I wanted to be rich.” 

“Did you think very much about it 
then ?” 

“Yes; ina way. I know that I used 
to laugh at Carnegie and considered 
philanthropy as a sop successful men 
throw to their consciences. I believed 
that all men, like myself, wanted to be 
rich, that they might live extravagantly 
and spend what they pleased.” 

“Your views have changed?” 

“Yes; they are still changing.” 

“When did the change begin?” 

“When I found myself possessed of 
more than I could spend for my own 
good. As my income increased, I tried 
to live up to it. I discovered that it 
was more than I could do profitably. I 
discovered that I must draw the line 
somewhere if I were to enjoy anything. 
Since then I have sometimes tried to 
draw the line closer. The simpler I 
live, the better I feel. If to-day 1 were 
compelled to choose between living up 
to five hundred thousand dollars a year, 
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and five hundred a year, I would choose 
the five hundred.” 

“And what are you 
now ?” 

“I am trying to find that out. The 
old incentive is gone, but I find myself 
as eager as before. Perhaps it is the 
interest in the game; and yet, I don’t 
think that is all. I am not altogether 
satisfied with commercial success. I 
would like to do good with my sur- 
plus.” 

He smiled in an earnest, friendly 
way, and added: “But it is hard to 
see just how.” 

For many generations we _ have 
pointed to this rich man or that, and 
urged our youths to fix their ideals 
there. Is it to be wondered at, then, 
that while everyone possessing a sound 
mind is, in a general way, striving to- 
ward an ideal, we are usually seéking to 
reach it through social and financial 
success? Social position generally fol- 
lows in the wake of wealth; and wealth, 
therefore, becomes the great central 
figure in our aspirations. 

It is true that this is the prevailing 
incentive, but it is the incentive of a 
passing age. We are casting suspicious 
glances upon the siren. In the last 
few years, so many have reached her 
and found her out! The greatest fig- 
ures in our aristocracy of wealth and 
power no longer fire the imagination. 
They have been suddenly discovered 
walking stealthily in the shadow of the 
penitentiary, and unable to find pleasure 
in their wealth, even were they free to 
claim it as their own and enjoy it. 
Rockefeller still works like a drudge, 
and has no time for pleasure, and they 
say he is afraid. He enjoys, at most, 
no more than do thousands of the peo- 
ple he employs. 

“I would give a million a year,” he 
exclaimed, “to the man who could re- 
lieve me and let me rest.” 

The line of profitable possession will 
some day be clearly drawn, and it will 
be so contrived that all men may toe 
it. To find this line will be the next 
great prevailing incentive, a project in- 
volved in altruism, the dream of the fu- 
ture. 
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OR the woman who makes her 
own clothes, the spring openings 
and Easter parade are a source of 

inspiration for her summer outfit. The 
gowns she has seen are, to be sure, of 
exquisite fabrics, and are trimmed with 
laces or embroideries of such value that 
it would be out of the question to give 
them a second thought were it not for 
the fact that they may be copied in less 
expensive materials. 

For example, the lovely flowered-silk 
organdy, made over a soft taffeta 
foundation, having a_ ruffled, lace- 
trimmed drop-skirt, gives the sugges- 
tion for an inexpensive organdy or 
flowered dimity, which may be mounted 
on a fine, colored lawn slip, with ruf- 
fles trimmed with lace on the edges. 
The girdle on the imported gown may 
be copied in soft louisine ribbon by the 
clever needlewoman, and figures cut 
from bits of old lace used in place of 
the heavy medallions. 

Etons of silk and lace, embroidered 
or plain, are among the smartest sum- 
mer accessories, and may be made from 
the small pieces of silk and lace stored 
away in the scrap-bag. If the home 
dressmaker finds her silk lengths quite 
short she need not despair, for the short 
Eton gives an empire effect, and this is 
much sought for in the season’s modes. 

A dainty touch which may be taken 
from the latest lingerie blouses is the 
new set of collar and cuffs, which will 
completely transform last season’s lawn 
waist into a decidedly up-to-date 
blouse. These collars and elbow-cuffs 
are made with four rows of Valen- 
ciennes lace, sewn together and finished 

















with edging to match. The cuffs, when 
attached to short puff-sleeves, will just 
cover the elbows. 

Last year’s muslin skirt, which was 
plaited at the back, may be taken off 
the band, pressed, finely gathered, and 
readjusted, giving a fresh look to the 
entire skirt. If it happens to be white, 
or a color that does not fade, and there 
is some material left over, make two 
narrow ruffles and place them at the 
lower edge of the skirt for a foot trim- 


ming. It is really surprising what a 
change such simple alterations will 
make. 


If the back placket of a plaited skirt 
has a drawn appearance, sew it up and 
stitch the back plaits flatly. Then cut 
an opening at the left side of the front 
under a plait, and finish a placket there. 
Be sure to put several hooks and eyes 
in the placket, in order that it may close 
properly. 

Hand embroidery figures so conspic- 
uously in the latest toilets, that the 
clever woman may give her new linen 
suits, as well as the dotted Swiss gown, 
quite a smart appearance by using her 
needle effectively. A combination of 
blind and eyelet entbroidery is favored 
for vests, yokes, boleros, and_ skirt 
panels of linen or heavy wash mate- 
rials. 

The large dots in Swiss may be used 
for centers of conventional flowers, the 
petals being worked in any desired col- 
or. It is not necessary to follow nature 
in these embroideries. Green roses, 
blue daisies, brown forget-me-nots, and 
yellow narcissus are quite as acceptable 
as those in natural colorings. 










Princess Skirt and Bolero Costume 





























No. 5614—Lady’s or Miss’s Slashed Bolero. Pattern cut for 30, 34, 38 and 42 inch bust 
measures. 

No. 5627—Princess Skirt in medium sweep, round or short round length. Pattern cut 
for 20, 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inch waist measures. 














Dainty Little Dress Accessories 








No. 5328—Lady’s Girdles. 
No. 5450—Lady’s Chemisette and Half Sleeves. 
measures. 
No. 5331—Lady’s Girdles—plain and crushed. 
inch waist measures. 


"THERE is no need that a scrap of 

lace or a bit of fine embroidery 
should go astray this year; there ‘are 
so many dainty little dress accessories 
which are all the mode and yet which 
need so very little material to make 
them. 

Fashion favors a varied assortment 
of chemisettes, and they are made of all 
sorts of fabrics, not only of tucking al- 
ternating with bands of lace insertion, 
but of all-cver lace trimmed with a 
hand-embroidery silk design; or they 
are often a mass of tiny little frills. 

Under-sleeves are made very fre- 
quently to match the chemisette; and 
that they are a wonderful convenience 
every woman knows, for there are times 
when the popular short-sleeved waist 
is not exactly adapted to the occasion; 





Pattern cut for 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 inch waist measures. 


Pattern cut for 34, 38 and 42 inch bust 


Pattern cut for 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 


then the under-sleeves are indeed in- 
valuable. 

So many styles of girdles and ‘belts 
are worn that there is no reason why the 
belt this season should not suit any 
gown with which it is worn. There are 
crushed belts of the softest Liberty taf- 
feta ribbon, and others, even more 
fetching, of the silver and gold gauze 
ribbons, showing an effective floral de- 
sign in color. 

Then there are the fitted-to-the-form 
belts, which are boned and made over a 
stiff crinolette foundation. These are 
of soft kid, as well as changeable silk 
and ribbon; they are also seen in linen, 
with an embroidered design as their 
decoration, or made severely plain, with 
nothing but pearl buttons as their trim- 
ming. 














No. 5483—Girl’s Low Neck Dress. Pattern 
cut for sizes from 5 to 12 years. 


F you are a mother, and the 
little folks in your family 
happen to be just the best-look- 
ing and “cunningest” in the 
whole wide world, it takes real 
strength of mind to resist the 
filmy, picturesque little frocks 
for children which the shops are 
shoWing. Never have children’s 
clothes been daintier, more elabo- 
rate, or lovelier than this year. 
But the wise woman knows that 
the summer-time is play-time for 
her children, and that in no way 
should they be hampered in their 
frolics by their clothes. 

Simple dresses are the best to 
select for: vacation wear, and 
should be made of materials 
which will stand hard play and 
many washings. Dresses of 
piqué, cotton cheviot, gingham, 
and linen are much more appro- 
priate for the small girl than 
the frocks of sheer batiste, filmy 
lawn, and organdy. 


Good Designs for Children’s Clothes 


One-piece or two-piece dresses, made 
with the neck cut low and the sleeves 
short, are admirable for summer-time 
wear. The sleeves may be made with 
a very short puff or in elbow-length. 
A little dress, consisting of a straight- 
gathered skirt attached to a full waist, 
which is cut low in the neck and made 
with a yoke of embroidery or lace, is a 
good model for not only a gingham or 
chambray frock, but one of piqué as 
well. A little dress of this sort in pale- 
pink or Alice-blue chambray, with the 
yoke of white embroidery, would be 
very pretty, or the dress itself may be 
of some white wash fabric, with the 
color note introduced in the embroidery. 
Either is good style this year. 

For the small boy, a Russian blouse- 
suit, or some variation of it, is still 
fashionable. For summer wear, linen 
Russian blouse-suits will be much used, 
made with deep sailor collars in some 
contrasting color. Gray linen will be 
used this year as a novelty, though 





No. 5569—Girl’s Apron. Pattern cut in sizes from 
5 to 9g years. 
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THE LATEST FASHIONS 
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No. 5617—Child’s Wrapper. Pattern cut 
for 6 months, 1, 2, 3 and 4 year sizes. 


white and the buff and tan 
shades -will be, perhaps, the 
most popular. With these 
little suits either a petticoat 
or full knickerbockers may be 
worn. White serge made up 
into a Russian blouse-suit is 
always good style; and mo- 
hair is also used. For very 
warm weather, these blouse- 
suits of natural colored pon- 
gee will be much in favor this 
summer, with the belt, collar, 
and hat matching in color, and 
being in striking contrast to 
the pongee. 

In planning her little 
daughter’s wardrobe, every 
mother is careful to see that 
a number of aprons are in- 
cluded. A smart design for 
a child’s apron is illustrated 
on these pages. It may be 
made of linen or gingham, 
lawn or fine cambric; the 
shoulder-straps are fastened 
with pearl buttons, and the 
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pretty yoke in front may be outlined 
with fancy stitches. Gingham aprons 
entirely covering the dress, and made 
with long sleeves, are a very useful ad- 
dition to the small girl’s wardrobe. 

Another very useful little garment is 
a wrapper made purposely to wear for 
the afternoon nap. The plainer the de- 
sign the better; and very light-weight 
French flannel is the best material to 
select, although for very hot days a 
dainty flowered-dimity wrapper will be 
just the thing needed. 

Many of the children’s dresses this 
year are very quaint in design. Empire 
effects are shown, and many of the most 
fetching little poke bonnets will be 
worn, tied under the chin with ribbons 
and trimmed with dainty and tiny flow- 
ers, such as forget-me-nots in little 
bunches or button-roses. Coats of 
white piqué show the empire idea. 
They are made with deep collars of 
embroidery and cuffs to match. The 
short-sleeve craze, however, is quite as 
pronounced for little people as for the 
grown-ups. 





No. 5590—Boy’s Russian Blouse Suit. Pattern cut 
for 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 year sizes, 






















































Smart Shirt-waist Suits for Young Girls 


HIRT-WAIST suits 
for young girls 
should really be divided 
into two different classes 
—the tailor-made styles 
for morning wear, and 
the more elaborate, lace- 
trimmed ones for dress 
occasions, 

Severely plain and 
smart are the suits of 
linen, chambray, wool- 
finished batiste, soisette, 
novelty voile, and mer- 
cerized poplin. They are 
made with plaited shirt- 
waists, having full-length 
or three-quarter sleeves, 
/ finished with band-cuffs. 

/ The skirts are plaited all 

around, or have plaited panels 
1 back and front, and are plain 
on the sides. Some very at- 
tractive mercerized braids suit- 
able for trimming these tail- 
ored suits come in all of the 
new colorings, but are particu- 
larly effective in white. 

Silk ginghams and zephyrs 
are made with fancy, tucked 
shirt-waists, having elbow- 
sleeves. The gored, gath- 
ered skirts are trimmed 
with narrow ruffles. 

The lingerie shirt- 
waist suits of lawn, 
mull, silk muslin, and 
a particularly sheer 
new _ fabric called 
“lingerette,” are very 
‘ elaborate gowns, fre- 
“we quently made over 
'% plain or flowered 
+, lawns in delicate col- 
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al we" orings, 
5349" © Handkerchief linen 
suits are worked in 
wor * the new shadow em- 
No. 5556—Miss’s Shirt-waist. Pattern cut for 13, 14, 15, 16 and broidery, as well as a 
" Wo. ss4p--tlen’s Five-Gored Skirt. Pattern cut for 13, 14, 13, Combination of blind 


16 and 17 year sizes. and eyelet designs. 





















Eton Costume of Linen Suiting 
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No. 5609—Lady’s or Miss’s Rolero Jacket. Pattern cut for 30, 34, 38 and 42 inch bust 
measures, 









No. 5611—Lady’s Circular Skirt, with or without center front seam. Pattern cut for 22, 
24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 inch waist measures. 



































No. 5602—Lady’s Waist. Pattern cut from 32 to 42 inch bust measures. 
The medium size will require 2's yards of 44 inch material. 


No. 5307—Lady’s Skirt. Pattern cut from 22 to 30 inch waist measures. 
Material required for medium size 5% yards of 44 inch material. The waist 
pattern may be obtained with elbow or long sleeves. 











Fancy Waists for Costumes 


No. 5601—Lady’s Waist. Pattern cut for 
2, 34, 36, 38, go and 42 inch bust measures. 


VW OMEN who have grown a bit 

tired of wearing separate waists 
‘and fancy skirts, and are on the alert 
for “something new,” will be glad to 
know .that gowns of silk and light- 
weight cloth are returning to favor. 
While it cannot be said that the sepa- 
rate blouse has lost any of its popular- 
ity, one of the noticeable features in the 
latest displays of fashionable gowns was 
the presence of so many lovely toilets 
in which the waist and skirt were of the 
same material. 

This presents an opportunity for cre- 
ating novel and effective designs in 
which two, and often three, different 
fabrics may be combined, the prevailing 
one naturally being the same as the 
skirt. 

Several shades of one color seem to 


I2 


be preferred to strong contrasts, al- 
though the fashionable shadow-plaid 
is frequently used for the skirt and body 
of the waist, while plain. material to 
match one of the tones in the plaid and 
silk to match the other are ‘frequently 
combined with charming 1esults. 

Some of these gowns are made of the 
lovely new eoliennes, others of brillian- 
tine in “chiffon” weights, soft*and pli- 
able as satin, and yet having enough 
body to be used in unlined skirts of the 
popular circular shaping. 

For the designs which require fine 
religieuse tuicks there are novel fabrics, 
such as figured Hindu silk, which is not 
unlike pongee, soie pailette; with tiny 
black and bronze spots of such high 
luster that they look like jet and metal 
dots; also chiffon eolienne, taffeta cloth, 
soie Adrea, embroidered mull, and 
grenadine cloth, all soft and silky, lend- 
ing themselves gracefully to the finest 
kind of hand-run tucking. 


No. 5599—Lady’s Waist. Pattern cut for 
32, 34, 36, 38 and 4o inch bust measures. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 














UR Spring and Summer catalogue of 
SMITH patterns for 1906 is now ready. 





This book contains a complete variety of the 


latest designs for adults’, misses’, and chil- 











dren’s garments. Combined with this cata- 





logue will be a practical guide to home 
dressmaking, with many useful hints and 
suggestions on garment cutting and fitting, 
arranged in twelve lessons, fully illustrated. 


This interesting book will be mailed to any 








address, postage prepaid, on receipt of fifteen 





cents. 





COUPON 


Enclosed please find fifteen cents for which 
kindly send to my address, prepaid, your new 
catalogue for Spring and Summer, 1906. 








No. 5261—Lady’s Corset Cover. Pattern CU oe eso ies ce ate essascusacasvcae 
cut from 32 to 44 inch bust measures. 














To obtain any of these pattern models carefully fill out coupon form herewith given and mail to us. 


The price of each pattern is ten cents. 
Remittances may be made instamps or money, and all orders will be filled promptly. Do not fail to 
give full particulars, quoting the number of the pattern in each instance, and stating the size distinctly. 


} 








PATTERN COUPON 


FASHION DEPARTMENT SMITH’S MAGAZINE | 
New York City, 79-89 Seventh Avenue 








No. Size 
























































Wheat the, Coit doa be A 


Spe you read this number of 
the magazine, we would like to 
tell you what we have planned for next 
month. To tell you too much about 
the articles and stories in that number 
might spoil your appetite for them, but 
to take you into our confidence as to 
our plans must bring editor and reader 
closer together and be of benefit to 
both. Every number of the magazine 
that we issue is the result of a care- 
fully wrought plan. Each number must 
present certain qualities that we con- 
sider indispensable to a complete maga- 
zine. In telling you of some of our 
requirements for each issue of SmitH’s 
we can give you interesting facts about 
the July number and some idea, per- 
haps, of the general nature of our work. 


@A. 


N O modern magazine is complete 

without some department in which 
attention is paid to the general trend of 
public affairs and public opinion. With- 
out such a department, a publication 
must lack weight, dignity, and serious 
consideration. It is not necessary that 
an article on a topic of real public im- 
portance be dull and heavy. In fact, 
any expression of opinion that repre- 
sents intelligence and vigor in the writer 
must be interesting. The stronger the 
personality of the man who writes, the 
more will the reader feel the charm of 
that personality. Take Tom Johnson 
of Cleveland. There is a man of strong 
personality and a typical American. It 
is not his custom to write for maga- 
zines. He has been too busy working, 


talking to men face to face, to do any’ 


talking at long range. In the July num- 
ber we will present his first contribu- 
tion to any magazine. In it he says 
that the cities are the leaders of political 
reform in this country, that our hope 
for better government is in the large 
cities. There are many who have been 
taught that the city is the real sink of 
corruption. Tom Johnson backs up 
what he has to say by arguments and 
instances. You may agree with him or 
you may not, but what he says is sure 
to interest you and to make an im- 
pression on your mind. 
GSA. 
HIS impression will be deeper when 
you consider Tom Johnson as a 
man. The story of his career is one 
of those true stories more fascinating 
than any fiction. It is the story of a 
man successful through the efforts of 
his own hands and brains, who after 
winning his own personal triumph, 
tutned the whole energy of his being 
into work for the betterment of his 
fellow citizens. He began his personal 
career as an underpaid clerk in a street 
railroad system. He ended his private 
career as the head of that same sys- 
tem. He has barely started on his pub- 
lic career as yet. As to how far it will 
take him his friends and enemies—there 
are plenty of them—disagree. But it is 
going to be interesting to watch it. The 
story of Johnson’s success is told in 
next month’s issue of Smiru’s; it is 
interesting, because it describes a strong 
man as he is and shows how success 


is really attained. 



































NOTHER requirement for a com- 
plete magazine is the short story. 

The short story is the development of 
i magazine and of the 
A really 


the American 
American way of thinking. 
good short story must contain within 
its small compass more dramatic force, 
characterization, and comment upon life 
Next 


month we will offer a series of short 


than is found in many a novel. 


stories that represent the best that is 
being written to-day in the field in 
which American writers are most ac- 
tive. Office,” by 
Charles Fort, shows you the life of a 


“In a Newspaper 


reporter, not perhaps as the reporter 
it himself, but viewed through 
magic spectacles that make everything 
charming and mirth-provoking. “Big 
Bill’s Kid,” by Fred Jackson, is the 
story of an incubator baby that fought a 


sees 


hard battle for life, and won. There 
is a touch of pathos in the story, but 
it ends with a smile. “In the House of 
Yester Year,’ by Louis Joseph Vance, 
is a love-story full of the fragrance and 
sweetness of youth and spring. “The 
Adventure of the Afley Feud,” by Ed- 
win L. Sabin, relates further experiences 
of that notable couple,. “Tiddles” and 
“Toddles.” 


whipped by a strange boy and how the 


How one of the twins was 


two conspired to bring about the un- 
doing of the stranger, is well worth 
reading. 

@a. 


HERE are stories, however, that 

cannot be told in small compass. 
In a novel may be handled scenes and 
situations that could not be worked out 


at all in short-story form. The novel 


WHAT THE EDITOR HAS TO SA Y—Continued. 





has for the past sixty years, at least, 
represented the most serious and per- 


manent fiction written. A magazine 
that is not large enough to carry a serial 
must lose heavily in breadth and scope. 
In next month’s issue, “May Eve,” by 
Inez Haynes Gilmore, will be concluded. 
In this last instalment the story reaches 
an intensity of interest and dramatic 
force that is only hinted at in the previ- 
“Step by Step,” by Mrs. 


Georgie Sheldon, will conclude in the 


ous chapters. 


August number of the magazine. 
Qa. 


HE shorter things that are scattered 
through a magazine do a good 

deal toward giving it its character. A 
poem by Wallace Irwin in the next 
number has the flavor of one of Gil- 
bert’s “Bab Ballads,” 
spontaneous 


the same 
The 
pages of jokes and epigrams that we will 


and 
mirth and humor. 


publish are not clipped—they are new 
and up to date. The article, “An Amer- 
ican Lourdes,” with its splendid illus- 
trations, gives a wonderful picture of 
the shrine of Ste. Anne de Beaupré, 
which thousands of pilgrims visit every 
year. The illustrated article, “Dressing 
for the Camera,” by Anne O’Hagan, is 
a welcome message to the woman who 
“never takes a good _ photograph.” 
There is also an article on the Adiron- 
dack park, illustrated with over thirty 
of the best photographs that have ever 
In the 
August number will appear a similar 
Both 
of these will be helpful to any one who 


where to take a 


been taken in the wilderness. 


article on the Thousand Islands. 


is undecided as to 


summer vacation. 
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BUILD YOUR OWN BO 























oy he BROOKS 2!" 


10,686 novices—most of them with no tool experience what- 
ever—many of them professional men—seeking recreation and ex- 
ercise—built boats by the Brooks System last year. Over fifty per 
© cent. of these have built their second boats. Many have 

established themselves in the boat building business. 
If you can drive a nail and cut out a piece of ma- 
terial from a-full-sized pattern—you can build a Canoe—Rowboat 
—Sailboat—Launch—or Yacht—in your leisure time—at home, 
and the building will be a source of profit and pleasure. 

THE BROOKS SYSTEM consists of exact sized printed paper 
patterns of every part of the boat—with detailed instructions and 
working illustrations showing each step of the work—an item- 
ized bill of material required and how to secure it. 

All you need is the patterns costing from $2.50 up—and ma- 
terials from $5.00 up. Only common household tools required. 

Our big free catalog tells how you can build all styles of 
boats—all sizes. 

We also furnish complete boats in the knock-down form— 
ready to put together. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


Complete Catalog Free. 


BOOKS WE PUBLISH P 
Useful Information for the Amateur Yachtsman and Boat Builder. Price 25c. 


The Principle and Operation of Marine Gasoline Motors. Price 25c. 


BROOKS BOAT MANUFACTURING CO., 


Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building 


5805 Ship Street, Bay City, Mich., U.S. A. 
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WE ARE DISTILLERS 
AND SELL DIRECT TO YOU. 


There is nobody between our distillery and you to tamper with 
HAYNER WHISKEY, to “doctor” it, water ft or adulterate it in any way. & 
We cut out the wholesale and retail dealers, jobbers and middlemen, so you 
save their enormous profits, and, most important of all, you are absolutely 
sure of getting pure whiskey. You cannot buy anything purer, better or 
more satisfactory than HAYNER, *.0 matter how much you pay. Wehave & 
been distillers for over 40 years, and we mean every word we say. 
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Full $4.20 Express 
Quarts Prepaii 


Send us $3.20, and we will ship you, ina 
Our offer plain sealed case with no sh cig show 
contents, FOUR FULL QUARTS of HAYNER PRIVATE 
STOCK RYE or BOURBON. Open up one, two or all of the 
bottles. Give the whiskey a fair trial. Test it anyway you 
like. Then if you don’t find it exactly as represented and 
perfectly satisfactory, send it back tous ATOUR EXPENSE 
and your $3.20 will be returned to you by next mail. 
Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah, 
Wash., or Wyo., must be on the basis of 4 Quarts for $4.00 by EXPRESS PREPAID, 


or 20 Quarts for $15.20 by FREIGHT PREPAID, by reason of the very much higher 
express rates to the far western states, Write our nearest office TO-DAY. 


"sign THE HAYNER DISTILLING CO., 


DAYTON, OHIO, ST. LOUIS, MO., ST. PAUL. MINN., 
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DISTILLERY, 
TROY, OHIO. 


ATLANTA, GA, 








- 


Capital $500,000.00. paid in full. 
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ON CREDIT 282k 
FOR WEDDING AND COMMENCEMENT GIFTS 


Spring time 1s here the season when all the world is joyous and beautiful, when Diamondsand Flowers hold their sway. 
School days wiil soon be over and Commencement Day is close at hand—then too, it will soon be June the month of 
beget receptions and anniversaries. Will there bea June bride or graduate in your home! If not, there will be 
in the home of some loved one or friend and you will wish to ber the by @ suit gift. 


times the 
Let Us Help You to Select an Appropriate Gift. Byutrm iss veicomeconvenenan 
There are many who wish to give their loved ones suitable presents, but it is not always convenient for them to do so. Itis 
our pleasure to offer our patrons their choice of our large and complete line of ‘Deautiful and artistic wedding and 
auniversary presents at terms to suit their convenience. 


Write For Our Handsome New Catalogue fre rnstterer Beattient Dineond” 
Rings, Pins, Brooches, etc., ranging in prices from 625.00 to 8500.00, High Grade So, and Waltham Watches, 
Ladies’ and Gents’ sizes, from 810.00 to 8100.00, and all other kinds of Jewelry, Silverware, etc. Select any 
article Fig wish and it will be sent on approval. If entirely satisfactory, retain it paying one-fifth cash, 
and the balance in eight equal monthly payments. Remember there is no interest to pay. 


Our Prices Are From (0 to 15 Per Cent Lower 




























































han the ordinary spot cash retail jeweler. This is made possible by the fact vestment 
THE OLD that we are direct rake and sell a thousand Diamonds than a Dia- 
ORIGINAL where the retail jeweler sells one. mo nd, they 
DIAMONDS my emg 
ON CREDIT 


OFTIS 


BROSS(Ous © 






the coming year. 
ur New Cataleg. 


DIAMOND CUTTERS 
WATCHMAKERS - JEWELERS 


[~~ Dept 558,92 to 96 State St. 
CHICAGO, ILL., U. 8. As 


Take Your Pants Off 


We will make you a new $5.00 Pair. FREE 
And Give You Besides a Fancy Vest and Suit Case with 
your first order for Suit. 








































Made to Order 


Regular $5 = $2.95 







Send 4c. for sample book of fancy 
vestings—a complete line of fabrics.— > Have your next suit made 
Mercerized, silk or French Flannel, also the best tailors in the 
washable Pique, Duck or Madras.— nited States. We are. 
Value $2.50, our price $1.75. Figure, e make to order from 
stripe or plaid, white or colored. The strictly all-wool fashionable 
most popular garment this Spring will cloths cut and taflored in the 
be the fancy vest. You should have one latest style and finished 
to be up-to-date. Send to-day for aerines Equal e Very Best 
uring chart and instructions, together 
with sample boek. SUITS for only $10.00. 





If a suit made oy us is not 
exactly as claimed or if you 
find a single thread of cotton 


make our $10 Suits you ma: 
keep the Suit and we wi 
give you 
YOUR MONEY BACK 
We have customers in 
every state of the union now 
wearing our $10 Suits, why 
not you? 


an extra pair of fine worsted 
stylish $5.00 pants, also a 
fancy-dress vest, and a pat- 
ent suit case all FREE 
with every suit. 

We dress you in style for 
everyday and all occasions, 
all for only $10. Write for 
latest free samples, fash- 


uld be able to save your fine trophies. 
orn your home, office or den with beau- fon plate, tape and measurement blanks. Address, 


tiful mounted specimens. Double your in- 
come by mounting for your friends. Are THE FIFTH AVENUE TAILORS 
ou interested? a ok brad Y ae Vora 9 
t and the e agazine— 
hare soa 377 Kesner Bullding, Chicago, Ilinets. 
THE NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY Reference: Royal Trust Bank. Capital and surplus, ¢900,000. 
129 ¥ St., Omaha, Neb. 
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Maker to Wearer 
Cc. W. SHEWRY & CO. 
\ 4781 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


iewre MOUNT 
Game Heads, Birds, 
Animals, Fishes, Etc. 


Be a taxidermist. We can teach you by 
Mail to stuff specimens of birds, animals 
fishes and reptiles; also to tan skins, make 
rugs, etc. (This is a most profitable and 
fascinating business). Easily and quickly 
learned in your own home, during your | 
spare time. Adapted to Men, Women and 

oys. Standard Methods, low rates, 
satisfaction Guaranteed. If you are a 
he age naturalist or nature lover, you 
8 “ 
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| Speaking About Magazines 











/ There are so many magazines in the field now that to make a success a 
publication must. have more than mere interest and merit. It must have char- 
acter. It must have something that no other magazine can offer. It must 
have originality. We think that we can claim some of these things for SmitH’s 
Magazine. ; 


SmitH’s contains the brightest and best-informed articles on public affairs. Such 
men as Tom Johnson, Governor Hoch, of Kansas, Governor Folk, of Missouri, contribute 
to its pages. They. don’t often write magazine articles. When they do write, the articles 
are sure to be worth reading. 


Articles by men who are in the public eye are only one feature of a big 
magazine. SMITH’s is big in every sense of the word—in scope and breadth 
of contents as well as in physical size. 


As an instance: it contains, in serial form, the most popular of the books that are 
being written. Charles Garfice and Mrs. Georgie Sheldon write exclusively for SmitnH’s. 
The last novel of Boston society life, by Mrs. Inez Haynes Gilmore, is appearing serially in 
the magazine. 


If a magazine contained nothing but special articles and serials it would 
be rather heavy in appearance, and it would not find a great many readers. The 
short story is a result of the magazine. That form of fiction had its inception 
in an effort to comply with the requirements of the modern magazine. It is the 

short story that a reader turns to first in a magazine. Smiru’s publishes the best 


American short stories written. 


Edwin L. Sabin, Charles Battell Loomis, William Hamilton Osborne, Charles Fort, 
“Emma. Lee Walton, Maravene Kennedy, Annie Hamilton Donnel—all the best and most 
representative writers of short fiction—are regular contributors to the magazine. 


Illustration is playing a larger and larger part in the make-up of the modern 

_ magazine. Smitn’s is a leader in this field. It is probably more profusely illus- 

trated than any magazine published. Each number opens with a series of art 

studies of beautiful women, printed on the héaviest of calendered paper in two 
colors.. This feature alone would make SmiTH’s unusual in the magazine field. 


PRICE, PER COPY, 10 CENTS; SUBSCRIPTION, $1.20 PER YEAR. 
SMITH PUBLISHING HOUSE, 79-89 Seventh Ave., New York 
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This Razor must 









Pay for Itself before 


—and a Postal gets It. I 
Guarantee to Keep your 











a cent deposit ? 


your life free. 


plan of selling razors. 


Now, I don’t 8a; 
of the razor, and if, after 


” 


send your money back. 


not getting your money 
buck if you wanted it— 
I won't let you feel that 
way about my razor. 

For if the razor don’t 
do all I say, you send it 
back at my expense, and 
you're out nothing for 
you've paid me nothing 
and you owe me nothing. 

Simply do this—Send 
me yourname,occupation, 
home and business address—and in any manner that 
Ix convenient and agreeable to you, introduce yourself 
to me. 

I'll take all the risk and send, prepaid, a Sterling 
Safety Razor with 24 blades, or an Old Style Inter- 
changeable Razor with 12 blades. 

You see the Sterling Razor is so much better than 
any other razor that I can afford to send one without 
any payment or deposit. 

When you have tested it 7 days, if you find it the 
finest and easiest shaving razor you ever used, keep it. 

Then the razor must pay for itself—‘ha?’s my new 





ZT am the man you hold 
personally responsible for 
every promise made in 
this advertisement. 


P. C. SHERMAN 


plan. 

You see the average man should be shaved at least 
meee times a week—at 15c a shave that’s 45¢ a week for 
shaving. 

So, if you decide to keep the razor, all I ask you to 
pay me is what you’d pay the barber—45c a weex for a 
tew weeks until the razor is paid for. 

That way I make the barber buy you the razor. 

At that, my razor doesn’t take any more money to 
pay for itself than you would have to pay out of your 
own pocket for an ordinary razor. 

And I go even farther. 

I see to it that your blades are kept sharp fdrever,free. 

With any other safety razor you are always paying 
out money because you must keep on paying for new 
blades or resharpening as long as you live. 

But with the Sterling, all you do is, send me 12 dull 
blades, at any time, with 10 cents to cover Fame. 
and I return them to you perfectly sharp, free of charge. 
‘ That’s really ‘“‘no honing and no stropping.”’ 

Did you ever hear of anything as clever as this in the 
razor line ? 

It’s this way—the reason I can make this offer is be- 
cause I’m not in the least doubtful or afraid of my razor. 

My STERLING blades are made of the finest razor 
steel that money can buy—costs me twice as much as the 
steel used in any other razor blades. 

And mine is the only razor on the market that is 
made of genuine Sheffield steel—that is not a cold rolled 
steel. 

With my careful,systematic process, each STERLING 
blade is hardened, tempered, ground and honed in 








You Pay me a Penny 


ILL you let me send 

you a razor—without 
Then I will keep it sharp 
and keen for the rest of 


That’s my plan—my new 


No other razor makers in 
the world sell razors this way—because 
they can’t—their razors won’t stand it. 
Mine will—it’s the way it’s made. 
“Send me the price 


it, you find that it isn’t all I claim, I will 
Not me. 

On a “‘money back” proposition you 
may feel that there was some chance of 


Blades Sharp Forever 
Without Charge. 



































24 Blades 





ou have tried 


oil, 2/7 by hand and then hand stropped—so that my 


razor must hold its edge. 

And each of my STERLING blades must pass the 
Sherman test, the most rigid test to which a razor blade 
can_ be subjected. - . 

No other razor blade could pass this test. 

But I must make certain that the temper and cutting 
edge of every STERLING blade is perfect and lasting. 

I cannot afford to pass any but faultless razor blades, 
beca a my razor is made to shave with, and not made 
to sell. 

And, because of all this, I can afford—and am glad— 
to send you the razor, prepaid, for free trial without any 
deposit but your name, address and the introduction. If 
you don’t introduce yourself to me I will have to write 
youto do so, and that will delay shipment of the Sterling. 

You can buy the Sterling Razor for $5.00, but I am 
willing to send it to you and let it pay for itself. 

Now—vwrite me today, stating whether you wish the 
Safety or Old Style Interchangeable, and let me send 
you the razor. State whether you wish to cut close or 
medium, and whether your beard is wiry or fine. Don’t 
send me any money—only a postal. 

Remember the razor is yours for a week free—then 
either keep it and let it pay for itself with the guarantee 
as Fang keep the blades sharp forever—free—or re- 

urn oO 


P. C. SHERMAN, Pres.,296 Water St., NewYork City 
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BOOK ON 
Hair Beautifying 
FREE 


_ Weill send to any address our 
interesting and instructive book, 
telling all about correct care of the 
hair, proper styles for dressing, and 
how to become beautiful. This book 
also describes upwards of 500 complete 
line of switches and hair goods of every 
,) description and tells how we send 


HAIR ON APPROVAL 

To prove to you that we can save you 

money and give you the best live French hair, 
we will send you on ten days consignment 
any design you may want for comparison. If 
Satisfied, keep the Pgs if not, return them 
at our expense. e€ guarantee to match any 
shade or quality. Send sample of your hair 

















































and describe what yougwant. 
A FINE SWITCH FOR $1.00 









202. 22 in, switch...... @eeeceee 

2% oz. 24 in. switch. 2.25. 
34% oz. 26 in. switch. ++ 4.00, 
eereene Wavy ewitch.......-+ 2.50, 

‘eatherweight stemless switch, 22 
Welcome & Refr eshing es in, long, natural wavy.. 4 -+ 4.95. 
aturai curly pompadour 2.50. 
as the first flowers of Spring is Finest wigs $15.00 to........s..0 0 50.00, 


the soothing touch of MENNEN’S. 
Gives immediate and positive relief 


from PRICKLY HEAT, CHAF- E. BURNHAM 
ING, SUNBURN, and all skin Dept 34 Caleage lll., U.S. A 
troubles. Mennen’s face on every 1: bs aay Wholesale: 
box, see that you get the genuine. , . 67-69 Wash: 


For sale everywhere, or by mail 
25¢c. Sample free. , ington St. 
Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark,N.J. 


Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum. 








Also complete line of hair goods at like prices. 
1.25. 


/ Largest manufacturer in the world of hair goods. 











[CATA R R H VIENNA PERMEATOR---F 


—absolutely free—for the mere asking. 70 days of the best help you can secure. 70 days with no money de- 
posit, no prescription to fill—no atomizers—nothing to interfere with the privacy, the safety, and the pleasure 
of the treatment. zo days of constant faith on my part in your desire to get well. zo days, after which you 
can freely say, if you must, ‘*I have not been helped,” and simply return the means of help that were sent you. 

I gladly trust the ailing ones, because I have been relieved after years of suffering by the very same means 

ler. 

One Chicago clergyman, J. A. Rondthaler, a gentleman who would not risk his reputation with any idle talk, 
writes: ‘I use it with confidence, knowing that it will do all you claim for it.” nd the District Examiner of 
the U.S. Army, Navy and Marine corps at Springfield, Ill., F. S. O'Hara says: ‘1 cannot too highly endorse 
the Vienna Permeator. It should be in the hands of every sufferer from Catarrh."’ And I intend that it shall 
be put in all such hands, if the ailing ones will only accept my offer. 

10 DAYS TRIAL with xo¢hing to pay unless relief comes, and then only a dollar in full for the beautiful, 
nickel-plated, silver-lined Permeator, and an abundance of the remedy that is used with it; and there are 70 
extras, nothing not mentioned here. A few minutes’ daily treatment at your work, wherever you are, without 
others knowing it. Treatment that means re/ie/, Acalth, greater usefulness, no risk, all simply for the ask- 
ing. 10 days of such treatments free and after that, I depend entirely upon your word. Simply send a postal 
request, that is all. 


J.E. EVERHART, 7107 Lafayette Ave., Chicago, Inventor and Sole Manufacturer. 


For headaches and colds it acts like magic. 





10 DAYS’ TREATMENT with the | 
REE 
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A New Complexion in a Month 


The World’s Greatest Facial Remedies Will Restore Ruined 
Complexions to the Beauty and Purity of Youth. 

If your blood is impure, or if you have pimples, freckles, wrinkles, blackheads, 
redness of face or nose, a muddy, sallow skin, or any blemish on or under the 
skin, you need Dr. Campbell’s Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers and Fould’s 
Arsenic Complexion Soap. These marvelous beautitiers of the complexion, skin 
and form are wonderfully effective, and being prepared under the direction of a 
great skin specialist, are absolutely safe andharmless. Sold by good druggists 


generally §PECIAL LIMITED OFFER 


rfect beauty may embrace this opportunity to secure a month's 
daily treatment of Dr. Cam 1l’s Sate Arsenic Complexion Wafers and Fould’sMedicnted 
Arsenic Soap for ONE DOLLAR. If you cannot send now, cut this out and send when it is conven- 
ient, as this offer will be good any time if you mention “‘SMITH'’s.” 

Address all orders to H. B. FOULD, Room 90, 214 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


Richly Illustrated Beauty Book, to Ladies, Mailed Free. 


All women who desire 


ining Valuable Suggesti 
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I WILL MAKE YOU 
A Prosperous 
Business Man 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today; no matter where you live or what your 
occupation. Iwillteach youthe Real Estate, 
General Brokerage and Insurance 
Business thoroughly by mail; no business, 
trade or profession in the world today offers 
better opportunities to progressive men 
without capital; practical co-operation 
has opened the doors everywhere to profits 
never before dreamed of. will appoint 

you Special Representative of the 
largest and strongest co-operative Realty 
Company in the world: furnisod you 
large, weekly list of choice salable 
properties and investments; help you 

secure customers; afford you the con- 
stant advice and co-operation of our 

powerful organization with over 1,500 

assistants. 1 have had lifelong suc- 

cessful experience and have helped 

hundreds of inexperienced men to im- 

mediate and permanent success and I 

will help you. 

This is an unusual oppor- 
pong oid for men without capital 
to become inde — for life. 

Cut out this ad and send for my 
free booklet, proof of my statements 
and full particulars. Address nearest 
office. 


EDWIN R. MARDEN, Pres’t 
National Co-Operative Realty Co. 
1376 Athenaeum Bldg., CHICAGO 
1376 Evans Bldg., Washington, D. C. 














NECK AND ARMS 


Instantly Removed Without Injury to 

the Most Delicate Skin. 
In compounding an incomplete 
mixture was accidentally spilled 
on the back of the hand, and on 
washing afterward it was discov- 
ered that the hair was completely 
We named the new discovery 





removed. 


‘*MODEN E?”? 


Apply for a few minutes and the hair disappears as if by 
T CANNOT 


magic. I FAIL. Modene supercedes electroly- 
sis. Used by people of refinement, and recommended by 
all who have tested its merits. Modene sent by mail in 
safety mailing cases on soeeiys of $1.00 per bottle. 
Postage stamps taken. Address 


MODENE MANUFACTURING co., Dept. 525, Cincinnati, 0. 


A BEAUTIFUL FACE 


If your face is covered with pimples, 
filled with unsightly black-heads, or 
cheeks sunken and hollow, you should 
use the Rubber Complexion Bulb 
which replaces all old methods for 
securing beauty, it prevents and re- 
moves wrinkles, pimples, blackheads, 
flesh worms; makes ski in soft, white 
and velvety. Black- heads in many 
instances are banished in a few 
minutes. The speed with which 
it clears the complexion is almost 
beyond belief. A single, sooth- 
ing application produces remark- 
able results. Women who own one of these wonderful devices 
need have no further fear of wrinkles or black-hea 

Always ready, nothing to get out of order. The regular price is 
50 cents. In order to introduce our catalogue of other specialties 
we will send the Complexion Bulb complete with full directions 
for only THIRTY-FIVE cents, postage paid. You cannot afford 
to miss this bargain. 


S. M. Krueger Mfg. Co., 157 Wash. St., Chicago, Ill. 






















Hair on the Face 


A FAIR OFFER 


to convince 


Dyspeptics 


and those suffering from 


Stomach Troubles 


of the efficiency of 


Glycozone 


I w'il send a $1.00 Bottle Free (only 
one to a family) to any one sending 
coupon and enclosing 25 cents to pay 
forwarding charges. 


GLYCOZONE 


cleanses the membrane of the stomach 
and subdues inflammation, thus helping 
nature to accomplish a cure. 

It cannot fail to help you, and it is 
an absolutely harmless remedy. 





Endorsed and successfully used by 
leading physicians for over 15 years. 

Beware of concoctions of Oil of Vitriol, 
Sulphurous acid and water bearing sim- 
ilar names. 

Sold by leading druggists. 
genuine without my signature. 


None 






3 
Chemist and Graduate of the ‘Ecole 3 
Centrale des Arts et Manufactures 
de Paris” (France). 







a” Send free 

57 Prince St., oe a trial bottle of 

New York City. 0" Glycozone, for 

FREE! which I _ enclose 

Valuable book- # 25c. to pay for ——. 
let on How 7 ing charges. Coup 

good only watil July 5, 506 








to. Treat 

Dis- Ps 

eases. NAME. ..00cceceseceeee coupackoumias 
"Address v..00 o Auubthanswondcuakconeusane 


i DUNIIE .. i ccdiescisnnidan eaneeiacsdeeae 











WRITE LEGIBLY 
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98 FOR SUIT AND 
EXTRA TROUSERS 


We make Suits exactly like illustration, guaramteed 
to fit perfectly, in latest style from fashionable cloths, 
durably trimmed and correctly tailored, for $7.98 equal 
to any $15.00 suit, and make you besides without 
additional charge an extra pair of Fancy Worsted Trousers. 


YOU RUN NO RISK 


Any Suit and Trousers made 
by us, if not exactly as ordered 
and as represented, you return at 
our expense. We will at once 
return to you all money paid us 
thereon. Besides you keep 
the Elegant Patent Suit Case i: 
which garments were shipped. 

‘We want every man that reads this 
advertisement to write for our latest 
samples of cloth from which we 
make suits from $7.98 to $15.00, in- 
cluding extra Trousers and Suit Case. 
Yuu will be astonished at the variety, 
quality and wonderful value. It coste you bue 
@ postage stamp to get these samples, with tape 
measure, Measurement blanks and latest fash- 
ion plates. All are absolutely free. 

7 Please Write To-day to 


THE GENTS’ 
COMPLETE 

























Vs} 


& 


Dept. E 120 
242-244 Market 
Street, Chicago. 
| Ref.: Royal Trust Co, 

Bank, Chicago Cup- 
ital and Surptus, 
000,000.00. 





FLASH LIKE THE GENUINE 


Day or night. Solid gold mounting. You 
can own a Diamond equa! in brilliancy to 
any genuine Stone at one-thirtieth the 


cost. 
BARODA DIAMONDS 
stand acid test and expert examination. 
We guarantee them. See them first, then 
pay. coat Free. Patent Ring Meas- 
ure included for FIVE two-cent stamps. 
THE BARODA COMPANY, 
63.71 S Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL- 





CHEERFUL COLLAR CHAT. 
A collar that can’t wilt—mois- 
ture-proof and wear-proof. 


Not celluloid, rubber or paper— 
just plain linen collars and cuffs 
made waterproof by the ‘‘LITHO- 
LIN” process. 

No matter how soiled, you can 
clean them with a damp rag or 
sponge. 

Made in all the up-to-date styles. 


At collar-shops, or of us. Collars 
25 cents, Cuffs 50 cents, 


The REGISTERED 








TRADE MARK 





This BEAUTIFUL HAIR SWITCH 
ON EKASY CONDITIONS. 

Send only a lock of your hair, and we will 
) mail a 24 -0z., 22-in. short stem fine human 
hair switch to match. If of extraordinary 
value, remit §1.50in rodays, or secure 3 or- 
ders for switches and get your own free. Extra 
shades alittle more. Sendsample for estimate. 
Enclose 5c. postage. Mrs, Ayer’s Hair 
Emporium, Dept.152,17 Quiney St. 
Chieago, Il. 























Motor Boats, 


Mullins Steel Boats 


are the fastest boats built—the safest boats built—the most durable boats built 
—the most elegantin design, finish and ease of operation—they are ‘‘noise- 


less" and absolutely sate—They can’t sink. 


Write Today for Our Free Catalogue of 
Row Boata, unting and Fishing Boats, 
which {Illustrates and describes our complete line of crak. 


The W. H. Mullins Co., 225Franklin St. Salem, O. 
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Birmingham, Ala. Washington, D. C. 


or Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A. scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 25 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


White Plains, N. Y. Harrisburg, Pa. 


Hot Springs, Ark. poe Capitol St. Portland, Me. Columbus, 0. Pittaburg, Pa. 

San Francisco, Cal. = Waight TU a 1087N.DennisonAve. 4246 Fifth Ave. 
1190 Market St. Plainfield, Ind. North Conway, N.H. Philadelphia, Pa. Providence, R. I. 

West Haven, Conn. Des Moines, Ia. Buffalo, N.Y. 812 N. Broad St. Salt Lake Oity, Utah 
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eNO STROPPING SAVES 


ey Z—"_=z a 


ROGRESS 


Progressive and Particular Men Shave Themselves. 
‘sThe Gillette’’ cultivates the fine habit of a careful appearance. The Razor that 
turns the fixed duty of shaving into the practical fact of saving. 


I2 BLADES; 24 KEEN EDCES 


20:0 40 cool, comfortable and satisfying shaves from each blade 
a 





















Triple silver-plated set with 12 blades, ‘ s 5-00 
Quadruple gold-plated set with 12 blades, ° ‘ ° 10.00 
Quadruple gold-plated set with 12 blades and monogram, ° ° 12.00 
Standard combination set with shaving brush and soap in triple silver- 

plated holders, 7 : 5 ; Fi . : 7.50 
Other combination sets in silver and goldupto . 50.00 






Standard packages of 1) blades, having 20 sharp edges, for sale by all 
dealers at the uniform price of 5@ cents. 


SOLD BY LEADING DRUG, CUTLERY AND HARDWARE DEALERS. 
° ASK TO SEE THEM AND FOR OUR BOOKLET. 
WRITE FOR OUR SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, Times Building, New York City 


Gillette fe 
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Marshall’s 


‘Diamonds 
Pay Dividends 


See a A AEE 
HEIR increase in value is 















this eeweg is ne, tn full, y three 
ucin the Sr <7 a Bk 
savings yo 
ear and enjoy the stone while 
te ie is inereacing in alue. 
sg Marehall’s Dts acumen must sell them- 
. selves because HALL’S F Grade DIA- 
MONDS are True cone. "ive ery stone is as pure as 
’ crysta ital, abso'utely without color, and sparkling 
with scintillating a" Every little facet is perfect 
—absolutely no fiaw 


May We Send a | Diesen on Approval ? 


Justask us sosend you a Diamondinany vend of Praricend 
jal of Jewelry, Watch, Cut Glass or Silv 
No mone down—not a Sent ae 











pay; nota le 
Ike ie pay full cash or part ‘down and balance mon! 
is a remarkable 


A Ma ay Suggestion! & Cluster ter Diamond Ring 





—nine p 

brilliant a and 4 so nie AA set as to look, oven on aanae inspection, 

like a solitaire that would cost four times as muc e in 
GHT to see! If you want the greatest ralue ebtainabie 


$n Dnamonds today, ecamine —— Ring. TEST COSTS NOTHING. 
down 8 for this Cluster. 
-50 a Month 7. palo Bo arger sortacd than a 13¢-carat 
solitaire. Price $85. 004 net cash price @78.20. Th 
same ring, equivalent to 1}-carat sol Wl weg month. 
40% OFF catalog prices not only to Ail / 
those who buy for cash, but also to Ww ; fy, 
those who buy on monthly terms. : 
Send for our catalog with 1200 
illustrations, and free sample 
copy of “Marshall’s Monthly,” ¢ 
giving valuable information on 
How to Buy a Diamond. 
GEO. E. MARSHALL, inc. 
‘W.S. Hypk, Pres. A.S. TRUE, Sec. 
Dept. 86 F 108 State St., Chicago, IIL 

























SAULT COSTS 


Bicycle cate 
g7®, at lowest prices. 


Yi bleycle ora pair of 


apo} MOT E BUY tires until you learn 


lous new offers. We ship on ap- 


without a cent it, ere ay 


in Pai allow 10 10 Days al— 


derful Fbde Fiat with 
Estaloguce and Betis valuable information 


u FREE for the asking. 
WE WILL CONVINCE you that we 
sell a better bicycle for less mone 
deed ae pay ¢ direct from the Bes 


t to Make M 
slo Sortte for our ae No 0: 
» Coast ter-Brakes. buil 
all sundries at half “usual prices. Do Not wa 


1 toda id | ing. Write it 
MAD CYCLE 66. Dope Kass Chicago, 11 











444-444-464 


THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin + 
Gum + « 


Cures Indigestion and 
Sea-sickness. 


All Others are Imitations. 


For Sale at Every Drug Store 


=] 
© 
© 
2. 
ry 
— 
7) 


944-444-4444 


5-4 O$$-$6$6464664666646664664654664566646565 
$444646464444444454545 


PFOOOO46446666664666666646666666 
































Just address a postal to New Haven 
Clock Co. (Capital $1.000,000.00) and 
say, “I want a Dollar Yale for 
10 days free trial.” That’s all 
you have to do, Our part is not 
80 easy. 
We must place in your hands 
about $2.00 worth of watch by 
usual standards, for we prom- 
ise to hand you a watch that 


Winds and Sets 
by the Stem 


fully guaranteed by the New Haven Clock Co. 
(Capital $1,000,000.00)—printed guarantee in back 


The stem of other dollar watches is just a “dummy”—they really 
wind and set inside the back, like a cheap alarm clock, and you have to 
take off the back to get at the attachments, 

But turn the stem of a Dollar Yale back and forth a few times and 
it’s wound for 24 hours—press the stem in and then your twist sets the 
hands forward or back as you choose—just like the most expensive watcli 
you ever saw. 

Just put the Dollar Yale in your pocket and wear it 10 days. After 
10 days return the watch and get your dollar back if in any way 
unsatisfactory, 

We legally bind ourselves to this agreement with you and all our dealers, and our 
capital of $1,000,000.00 stands back of this agreement. You risk nothing; no «Speco 

asked if you return the watch---just your dollar back---that’s all. Write to-day. 


New Haven Clock Co., 157 Hamilton St., New Haven, Conn. f 


7° 




















POCKET EDITIONS USEFUL SUBJECTS 10 CENTS 
EACH, Sheldon’s Letter Writer, Shirley's 
Lover's Guide, Woman's Secrets; or, How to Be Beautiful, Guide to Etiquette, 
Physical Health Culture, Frank Merriwell’s Book of Physical Development, 
National Dream Book, Zingara eehesen Teller, The Art of Boxing and Self- 
Defense, The Key to Hypnotism, U.S. Army Physical Exercises (revised). 


Street & Smith, Publishers, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York 


manestts Motion Pictures 


We furnish Complete Outite * with Big Adver: 
} Posters,etc. Humorous dramas brimful 

of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and ‘nee “ein re One man can doit. 
As' apes in any locality for 
a man with a little Omer fo show in chuschan, 
school houses, lodge halls, theatres, etc. 
Profits $10 to over $100 per night. Others 
do it, why not you? It’s easy; write to us 
and we'll tell you how. talogue free. 


AMUSEMENT SUPPLY 00. 466 Chemical Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 
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The Wage Earners’ 


Declaration 
of Independence 


Everybody knows what the stroke of a pen did for this great nation. 
Do you realize what the stroke of a pen or pencil will do for you? 
The Coupon shown below is the Wage Earners’ Declaration of Independence. 


Signed as directed it opens the way to free- 
dom from overwork and underpay. Because the 
welfare of those who sign it becomes of interest 
to the International Correspondence Schools ; 
that great institution founded and maintained for 
the benefit of workers who would otherwise spend 
a life time struggling in poorly paid positions. 

The signing of this coupon costs nothing, it 
simply gives the I. C. S. an opportunity to 
demonstrate how you may qualify for promotion 
in your present line of work or for a better salary 
in a more congenial occupation. 

Is it possible that there is a small salaried man 
anywhere, so lacking in the desire for success, as to 
pass this offer made by an institution of world- 
wide standing, the records of which show the 
the names and addresses of thousands—men who 
have been made independent by this easy method. 

Sign your Declaration of Inde- 

pendence and mail it to-day. 


~ International Correspondence Schools 
Box 899 SCRANTON, PA. 


Please explain, without further obligation on 
my part, how I can qualify for a herd a i. 


the position before which I have mar 


8 os ll 

seas ogr: 

Advertixement W Writer 
Show Card Writer 


Window Trimmer 

Commereial Law for 
rporat’n Employees 

Illustrator 

Civil vee 

Chem' 

Textile. aay Supt. 

Elee 





Se 
Foreman Plumber 
Elec. Li Beene Pes 
Mech. wataee 
Surveyor 
Stationary cpearaag 


Archite ny 
Bridge Engineer 
Structural Engineer 











Elec "Engineer 


ining Engineer 
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The physical well-being of the child depends largely 
upon the health“ of the mother. 


Pabst kxtrad 


is the “Best” Tonic for mothers. [tis just pure malt—the most nutritious food 
known to science. It aids digestion, soothes the tired nerves and gives strength 
when it is most needed. Physicians endorse and prescribe Pabst Extract for 
both men and women. Try it yourself when you are nervous, listless or sleep- 
less, and note its beneficial effects. 


25c at all druggists. Insist upon the original. 
Pabst Extract Department, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
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From the Land of the Rising Sun 


come many delightful and charming sentiments, and one great 
food principle—the use of rice. It has been left to the cleverness 
and ingenuity of the American to originate a distinct improvement 
upon the Japanese way of using rice. 


| Se >? 
Quaker Rice 
(Puffed) 


is the lightest, daintiest, most delicate food you have ever eaten. By a won- 
derful patented process the rice kernels are “puffed”? or expanded to many 
times their ordinary size, and give a most delicious crispness. This marvel- 
ous process perfectly cooks the rice, making it ready to serve by simply 
warming in a pan as it comes from the package, with the addition of milk, 
cream or sugar to your taste. 

The more you eat of Quaker Rice, the more you will want; it is so light 
and delicate that you cannot over-eat. Children fairly love Quaker Rice, and 
it is excellent for them, because it is easily digested and contains exactly the 
food values the growing child requires. 

On each package of Quaker Rice you willfind directions for making Quaker Rice 


Candy, Quaker Rice Brittle, etc. These very delightful confections can be easily and 
quickly made in your own home, and will give untold delight to every member of 


Quaker Rice is sold by grocers everywhere at 10c the package. 


by the Manufacturers of Quaker Oats. Address, Chicago, U.S. A. 


J the family. Children can eat all they want without the slightest fear of consequences. 
Made 


Copyright, 1906, 
by American Cereal Go. 





























It’s daylight all the way 
by the KODAK System. 
Loading, unloading, 
developing, printing— 
all without a dark-room. 


a) wr: ok ; 4 
** A Kodak Morning.”’ 


The Kodak, 


The Kodak Tank Developer, and Velox Paper, 
have made the process of finishing the pictures 
as simple as pressing the button. 


Kodaks, $5 to $108. Kodak Tank Developers, $2.50 to $7.50. 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 


Catalogue free ut the dealers or by mail. Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 




















SEAMAN 





